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ERRATA. 

Line  20,  page    3, /or  illuminated,  read  illumined. 

—  —    74,  where  the  word  Bonc'icaut  occurs,  read  Bon- 

cuaut. 

—  22,    —    81,  dele  august 

—  2,    —    93,  dek  one. 

—  3,    —  109,  _/b;-  too,  read  also. 

—  20,    —  114, /or  these  words,  read  the  sight  of  the  lily. 

—  7,    —  139, /o?'  design,  rcfl<^  haste. 

Last  line,  —  162,/o?'  in  this  Eustace,  read  in  this,  that  Eustace. 
Line  12,   —  242, /or  views,  read  view. 
Last  line,  —  253,  for  noticed,  read  them. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    FESTIVAL. 

The  blessed  Virgin  Maries  feast,  hath  here  his  place 

and  time. 
Wherein,  departing  from  the  earth,  she  did  the  heavens 

clime  : 
Great  bundels  then  of  herbes  to  church,  the  people  fast 

doe  beare, 
The  which  against  all  hurtful!  things  the  priest  doth 

hallow  theare. 

Popish  Kiiigdome, 

Upon  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  August  the 
sun  arose  in  majestic  splendour,  amidst  a  world 
of  white  and  purpled  clouds,  to  usher  in  a  day 
of  festive  joy,  that  of  the  assumption  of  the 
blessed  Virgin.  The  bells  of  the  town  and 
castle  of  Orthes,  and  of  all  the  neighbouring- 
churches  and  convents,  rang  merrily  their  festal 
peals,  whilst  the  streets  and  roads  were  thronged 
with  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  gaily 
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dressed  in  their  holiday  attire,  some  hastening 
towards  the  spot,  where  they  were  appointed  to 
join  the  procession  in  honour  of  the  Virgin, 
others  bearing  their  different  offerings  destined 
for  her  shrine,  and  many  pressing  on  towards 
the  great  church  of  the  Benedictine  Monks,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Forest,  which  was  dedicated 
to  the  holy  Mary,  bearing  in  their  hands  large 
bundles  of  herbs,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them 
blessed  by  the  priest,  all  herbs  so  consecrated 
upon  this  day,  being  deemed  not  only  a  specific 
in  cases  of  disease,  but  a  certain  protection 
against  the  power  of  evil  charms  and  witchcraft. 

The  public  functionaries  of  the  various  towns 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  monks  and  nuns  of  cer- 
tain convents,  were  all  busily  preparing  to  join 
the  procession  that  was  to  follow  the  consecrated 
banner  of  the  Virgin  to  her  shrine  at  St.  Mary's. 
And  although  Eustace  had  observed  the  vigil 
of  arms  in  the  church  of  the  Friars  Minor,  on 
accovmt  of  its  proximity  to  the  castle,  it  was  in 
the  great  church  of  the  Benedictines,  that  he 
was  destined  on  this  memorable  day,  to  receive 
the  honour  of  knighthood. 

At  an  early  hour,  the  gates  of  the  castle  were 
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thrown  open,  and  the  Count  de  Foix,  magnifi- 
cently attired,  and  mounted  upon  a  beautiful, 
cream-coloured  horse,  richly  caparisoned,  and 
attended  by  the  chamberlains,  knights,  and 
esquires  of  his  state,  his  court  and  household, 
rode  forth  to  join  the  procession,  which  was 
already  marshalled,  and  awaiting  his  arrival  to 
set  out  on  its  way  to  the  monastery.  When 
the  whole  procession  was  assembled,  a  more 
splendid  retinue  could  scarcely  be  imagined; 
and  as  these  ceremonies  formed  a  considerable 
part  of  the  religious  duties  of  the  period  (the 
manners  and  customs  of  which  we  are  incident- 
ally describing),  it  is  hoped  some  slight  sketch 
of  the  present  spectacle  may  be  acceptable  to 
the  reader. 

The  day  was  delightful,  every  object  in  nature 
seemed  rejoicing,  and  the  sun  in  full  splendour, 
shone  brightly  upon  the  surrounding  woods  and 
mountains,  illuminated  every  tower  and  turret 
of  the  castle,  whilst  its  brilliant  beams  played 
lightly  upon  the  sparkling  M^aters  of  the  river 
Gave.  The  air,  clear,  blue,  and  cloudless,  was 
undisturbed  by  the  least  motion  of  the  wind, 
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which  seemed  sleeping  within  its  confines,  to 
give  place  to  the  harmonious  echoes  that  rever- 
berated the  sounds  of  melody  which  floated 
through  the  air.  The  loud  clarion,  the  clash  of 
cymbals,  and  the  beat  of  drums,  alternately  re- 
lieved by  the  sweet  sounds  of  horns,  and  flutes, 
rebecs,  viols,  and  harps,  formed  altogether,  to 
use  the  words  of  a  youtlifiil  poet  of  our  own 
times,  "  an  atmosphere  of  sound,"  that  at  once 
elevated  and  delighted  the  mind.  Several  min- 
strels who  performed  upon  these  diff"erent  in- 
struments headed  the  procession,  and  others 
were  placed  at  intervals  in  the  midst  of  it,  so 
that  a  succession  of  harmony  was  thus  formed, 
and  continued  throughout  the  whole. 

The  brothers  of  the  Friars  Minor,  dressed  in 
their  black  garments,  and  barefooted,  followed 
immediately  after  the  first  band  of  minstrels, 
and  next  to  them  M^alked  the  sisters  of  a  house 
of  Benedictine  nuns,  headed  by  their  abbess, 
bearing  the  cross.  Then  came  the  verger  of 
the  chapel  of  the  palace,  holding  in  his  left 
hand  a  staff",  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  De 
Foix,  and  a  lamb  formed  of  silver ;  in  his  right 
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hand  he  bore  a  naked  sword,  emblematic  that  the 
Count  was  the  soldier  of  Christ.  The  sacrist  next 
appeared,  carrying  the  coronet  of  the  Count 
upon  a  staff  of  silver — then  advanced  the  abbot 
of  a  neighbouring  convent,  dressed  in  the  richest 
habit,  and  bearing  the  consecrated  banner  of 
the  Virgin,  supported  on  either  side  by  a  beau- 
tiful boy,  attired  in  white  robes.  The  banner 
was  of  crimson  velvet,  wrought  wdth  gold,  hav- 
ing worked  upon  it  in  the  centre,  the  figures  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child.  Then  came  three  priests, 
magnificently  dressed  in  their  embroidered  tunics 
and  copes,  each  bearing  a  high  silver  cross, 
their  number  emblematic  of  the  Trinity.  These 
were  followed  by  a  youth  attired  in  scarlet  and 
white,  and  carrying  a  golden  vessel  that  con- 
tained the  holy  water.  Six  canons  in  white 
robes,  next  advanced,  each  bearing  a  precious 
casket  of  relics. 

Then  came  Sir  Nicholas  de  L'Escalle,  the  do- 
mestic chaplain  of  the  Count,  who  carried  the 
golden  sword,  with  which  Eustace  wiis  to  receive 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Florimond  de  Go- 
derlach  next  advanced,  as  the  Esquire,  bearing 
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the  haubergeon  and  white  surcoat  of  Eustace. 
He  was  supported,  on  either  side,  by  two  youth- 
ful pages,  the  one  bore  the  shield  covered  with 
white  silk  (to  signify  the  virgin  state  of  its 
owner's  knighthood),  and  the  other  the  hehnet, 
and  golden  spurs.  In  the  rear  of  them  walked 
the  English  page  Will  of  the  West,  who  bore 
the  mantle,  that  was  to  be  given  to  Eustace  by 
the  Count  on  his  becoming  a  member  of  chi- 
valry. 

Next  advanced  the  choristers  of  the  convent 
of  Orthes,  dressed  in  white  and  scarlet,  and  each 
bearing  a  lighted  wax  taper,  and  alternately 
singing  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin  as  the  instruments 
ceased  to  play.  The  choristers  were  followed 
by  a  band  of  young  girls,  attired  in  white,  their 
heads  bound  with  circles,  or  chaplets  of  roses  ; 
they  held  baskets  in  their  hands,  from  which 
they  scattered  flowers  as  they  passed  along. 
Next  came  a  youth,  in  white  and  crimson  robes, 
his  fine  hair  flowing  below  his  shoulders,  and 
bearing  in  his  hand  the  book  of  the  Four  Evan- 
gelists. Another  youth,  similarly  attired,  bore 
a  high  lighted  taper,   emblematic  of  the  light  of 
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faith.     He  was  supported  on  either  side  by  a 
boy  carrying  the  holy  water. 

Then  came  a  priest,  who  carried  upon  a 
cushion,  a  silver  mitre,  attended  by  another,  who 
bore  in  like  manner  three  golden  keys,  as  sig- 
nificant of  those  of  heaven  deputed  to  St.  Peter. 
The  venerable  bishop  of  Foix  and  Beam  next 
approached:  he  was  of  a  majestic  figure,  his  step 
was  slow  and  measured,  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  ground,  and  his  hands  raised  and  pressed  to- 
gether in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  mitre 
upon  his  head,  glittered  with  jewels  ;  he  wore  a 
purple  vest,  and  a  cope  of  white  satin,  lined  with 
crimson  velvet,  upon  the  back  of  which,  the 
cross,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  were  embroidered 
with  gold  and  pearls.  The  train  of  the  bisliop's 
cope,  was  upheld  by  three  children  in  white 
robes;  his  gloves  were  studded  with  pearls  upon 
tlie  back  part  of  the  hand,  and  from  a  magni- 
ficent chain  of  gold  and  emeralds,  depended  a 
cross,  composed  of  diamonds.  He  was  supported 
on  either  side  by  a  canon,  the  one  carrying  a 
silver  cross,  and  the  other  a  crosier.  Several 
clergy  next  followed  in  the  pioccjssion.     Then 
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advanced  the  minstrels  of  the  Count  de  Foix, 
attired  in  cloth  of  gold ;  these  were  followed  by 
his  state  :  a  train  of  nobles,  knights,  and  esquires 
next  approached,  mounted  upon  their  horses, 
fully  armed  and  caparisoned;  their  arms  and 
basinets  glittering  in  the  sun,  their  plumes  and 
banners  streaming  in  the  air ;  these  united, 
produced  the  most  lively  effect.  The  horses  that 
carried  these  stately  riders,  seemed  conscious  of 
the  splendour  of  their  array,  and  raising  their 
arched  necks,  pawed  and  pranced  upon  the 
ground,  as  if  desirous  of  bearing  their  part  in 
the  spectacle. 

The  noble  Count  de  Foix,  bare  headed,  for  he 
seldom  wore  even  a  hood,  next  appeared  in  the 
procession  :  the  majesty  of  his  figure,  and  the 
dignity  of  his  aspect,  bespoke  his  rank,  more 
than  his  splendid  attire.  The  beautiful  and 
docile  animal  upon  which  he  rode,  paced  slowly 
on ;  all  eyes  were  arrested  by  the  presence  of 
their  lord,  whilst  he,  waving  his  hand,  and  bow- 
ing to  the  people,  by  whom  he  was  greeted  with 
the  repeated  acclamations  of  "  Our  Lady  for 
de  Foix !  Long  live  the  noble  Count !"  grace- 
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fully  and  gallantly  passed  along.  The  Count 
was  supported  on  the  right  by  Eustace,  attired 
in  his  white  habit,  and  attended  by  Sir  Espaign 
du  Lyon.  On  his  left  rode  the  Lord  de  Co- 
rasse,  attended  by  Sir  Equitan,  Poursuivant 
d' Amour.  The  ladies  Jane  and  Isabel,  whose 
beauty  this  day  shone  with  all  the  aid  that  could 
be  derived  from  the  most  tasteful  and  elegant 
attire,  appeared  mounted  upon  their  gaily  ca- 
parisoned palfreys,  each  being  led  by  a  knight 
fully  armed :  Sir  Evan  conducted  the  palfrey  of 
the  lady  Jane,  and  Sir  Gracien  that  of  Isabel. 
In  like  manner  followed  the  ladies  of  the  court, 
attended  by  several  knights,  pages,  and  esquires. 
The  procession  was  closed  by  the  public  func- 
tionaries, and  the  sisters  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Anne. 

In  this  order  the  whole  train  arrived  at  the 
great  church  of  the  Benedictines.  The  Count  and 
his  suite  dismounted  ;  the  procession  then  enter- 
ed at  the  west  portal,  where  the  banner  of  the 
Virgin  was  received  by  prior  Philip,  in  his  state 
dress,  attended  by  the  monks  of  the  house. 
These  conducted  the  bishop  of  Foix  and  Beam 
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to  the  high  altar,  where  he  took  his  seat  beneatli 
a  gothic  canopy.  The  interior  of  the  church 
was  decorated,  and  hung  from  aisle  to  aisle  with 
rich  embroidered  tapestry ;  every  shrine,  altar, 
and  relic,  was  set  forth  with  the  gayest  orna- 
ments. 

The  deep  and  harmonious  peal  of  the  organ, 
now  swelling  into  a  full  and  choral  strain,  and 
now  sinking  into  a  sweet  cadence  of  dying  tones, 
or  of  soft  and  thrilling  melody,  filled  the  whole 
church  with  its  delightful  sounds,  whilst  the 
choristers  sang  the  solemn  anthem  to  the  Virgin, 
beginning  with  the  words  "  Benedicta  Mater 
Dei."  High  mass  was  then  performed  by  the 
bishop,  assisted  by  the  prior  and  the  clergy. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  mass,  the  Count  de 
Foix,  left  his  seat,  and  taking  Eustace  by  the 
hand,  conducted  him  to  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
attended  by  the  chief  persons,  and  knights  of  his 
suite.  Sir  Nicholas  de  I'Escalle,  then  placed 
upon  the  sacred  table  the  golden  sword,  together 
with  the  shield,  the  spurs,  the  mantle,  and  the 
helmet  of  Eustace.  The  latter  then  advanced, 
and  on  reaching  the  first  step  before  the  altar, 
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knelt  down,  and  raising  his  hands  in  the  attitude 
of  supplication,  appeared  absorbed  in  prayer  : 
immediately  the  organ  pealed,  whilst  the  whole 
choir,  sang,  as  it  were  with  one  voice,  the  psalm 
"  Benedictus  Dominus  Dcus  Meus,  qui  docet 
manus  meas  ad  prselium,  et  digitos  meos  ad 
bellum." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  psalm,  a  naked  sword 
was  presented  to  Eustace,  who  whilst  he  received 
it,  kissed  the  cross,  wliich  father  Philip  extended 
towards  him;  he  was  next  presented  with  the 
Pax*,  which  he  also  solemnly  kissed.  Philip  then 
took  the  sword,  passed  it  over  the  youth's  neck, 
and  blessed  it.  Eustace  arose,  turned  to  the 
Count,  and  knelt  at  his  feet.  The  Count  do 
Foix  then  demanded,  what  motive  induced  him 
to  desire  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The  young 
man  replied,  "  I  desire  to  become  a  knight  that 
I  may  maintain  by  the  strength  of  my  body,  and 
the  valour  of  my  soul,  the  cause  of  religion,  jus- 
tice, and  honour."  The  Count  answered,  "  Thy 

*  The  Pax  is  the  image  of  our  Saviour,  handed  round 
to  be  kissed  after  mass.  This  is  considered  the  kiss  of 
liCtice.     Vide  bl.  talaycj  &c. 
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motive  is  worthy  thy  object,  may  God  give  it  a 
happy  issue,  and  prosper  thee  as  a  true  knight ! " 
The  solemn  oath  to  observe  the  laws  of  chivalry, 
which  were  previously  read  aloud,  was  then  ad- 
ministered to  Eustace.  Will  of  the  West,  as- 
sisted by  two  other  pages,  then  advanced,  headed 
by  Florimond  the  esquire ;  the  latter  placed  the 
haubergeon,  or  coat  of  mail,  upon  Eustace,  Wil- 
liam buckled  on  his  spurs,  and  another  page 
threw  over  his  shoulders  the  white  surcoat,  formed 
of  silk,  but  without  arms  or  device.  Lastly,  the 
Count  de  Foix,  who  stood  as  sponsor  to  the  young 
man,  girded  about  his  loins  the  beautifully  ena- 
melled SM^ord  of  tempered  steel,  that  had  been 
blessed  by  Philip;  the  helmet,  the  shield,  and 
the  mantle  remained  where  they  were  placed. 

The  Count  then  advanced  to  the  altar,  whilst 
Eustace  bant  on  his  knees  before  it,  and  taking 
from  the  table  the  golden  sword,  he  thrice  raised 
it,  and  thrice  let  it  fall  upon  the  neck  of  the 
youth,  accompanying  the  action  witk these  words, 
pronounced  in  a  loud,  distinct,  and  solemn  voice, 
"  I,  Gaston  Phoebus,  Coiuit  de  Foix  and  Beam, 
in  the  name  of  God,  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and 
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St.  Benedict,  create  thee,  Eustace  the  Adopted, 
knight;  be  brave,  hardy,  and  loyal,  and  may  God, 
the  blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  Benedict  prosper  thee 
in  all  honour  to  the  maintenance  of  religion, 
justice,  and  mercy."  Eustace  for  a  moment  re- 
mained in  silent  prayer,  he  then  fervently  uttered 
the  words,  "  Amen,  Amen,"  and  arising  from 
the  ground,  he  embraced  the  noble  Count,  whilst 
the  tears  of  gratitude  and  deep  feeling  trembled 
in  his  eyes.  Sir  Nicholas  de  I'Escalle  then 
brought  the  helmet,  which  Eustace  gracefully 
received,  and  gave  it  into  the  care  of  Florimond 
his  esquire.  The  Count  presented  him  with  the 
white  shield,  and  Sir  Espaign  du  Lyon  with  the 
lance;  these  Eustace  also  gave  in  charge  to  the 
pursuivants  at  arms  who  were  standing  nigh. 

The  Count  de  Foix  then  took  the  right  hand 
of  Sir  Eustace,  and  placed  upon  his  fore  finger 
a  precious  ring  (that  very  ring  spoken  of  by  the 
Franciscan).  The  hand  of  the  youth  trembled  with 
emotion,  whilst  he  received  it,  but  the  circum- 
stance did  not  excite  the  particular  notice  of  any 
one  present,  as  it  was  the  custom  with  every 
lord,  who  created  a  knight,  to  present  him  with 
a  ring  on  the  occasion.     After  receiving  it  Eu- 
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stace  raised  his  head,  and  was  about  to  thank  the 
Count  de  Foix,  when  his  eyes  encountered  the 
Franciscan;  his  cowl  was  still  wrapped  close 
about  his  face,  and  lie  stood  with  several  of  the 
clergy  and  monks  near  the  Count,  and  seemed 
attentively  observing  the  ceremony  of  placing 
this  ring  upon  the  hand  of  the  young  knight. 
The  events  of  the  preceding  vigil  in  an  instant 
recurred  to  the  mind  of  Eustace,  and  he  shud- 
dered as  he  looked  upon  the  solemn  pledge  which 
had  thus  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  very 
hand  that  had  robbed  the  unhappy  Sir  Peter  de 
Beam  of  life.  Yet  still  he  remembered  the 
Count  was  his  benefactor,  and  he  thought  that 
whatever  crime  De  Foix  had  committed,  it 
could  not  sanction  his  ingratitude ;  he  resolved 
to  be  ever  faithful  to  his  own  duties,  and  to  avoid 
those  passions  w^hich  had  led  to  such  acts  of 
violence  as  he  could  not  but  censure  in  another. 
The  page  William  then  brought  the  mantle, 
composed  of  scarlet  cloth,  embroidered  with  gold; 
the  Count  placed  it  upon  the  shoulders  of  his 
young  favourite,  as  the  gift  of  the  sponsor. 
"  And  now,  my  son,"  he  exclaimed,  "  thou  art 
a  knight,  what  boon  wouldst  thou  now  ask  of 
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liim  who  has  created  thee  ?  for  on  tliis  occasion, 
there  is  scarcely  any  thing,  which  thou  canst 
ask,  that  thy  sponsor,  and  thy  lord  may  deny 
thee." — "  I  would  only  ask,"  replied  Eustace, 
modestly,  "  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  devote 
my  sword  to  the  service  of  my  noble  benefactor 
who  has  bestowed  it  upon  me." 

"  Thy  demand  is  as  gracious  and  acceptable," 
said  the  Count,  "  as  the  motive  that  inspired  it, 
is  generous  and  grateful :  henceforth  thou  art 
my  own  particular  knight,  and  dearly  valued 
son  ;  may  God  prosper  thee." 

Again  the  notes  of  the  organ  swelled,  and 
again  the  choristers  chanted  a  melodious  anthem. 
The  Count  reconducted  the  new  created  knight 
to  his  seat,  on  his  own  right  hand,  and  the  lance, 
with  the  white  pennon  attached  to  it,  was  placed 
by  his  side.  This  ceremony  ended,  the  monks 
now  displayed  their  long  prepared  exhibition  of 
the  assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
reader  shall  not  here  be  detained,  with  a  par- 
ticular account  of  this  absurd  and  childish  show, 
which  is  still  practised  in  many  of  the  Romish 
churches,  especially  in  the  countries  of  Spain 
and  Italy.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  an  image  of 
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the  Virgin  sumptuously  apparelled  in  tlie  cos- 
tume of  a  court  lady  of  the  time,  was  duly 
carried  up,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  into  an 
artificial  heaven,  constructed  above  the  rood-loft 
of  the  church,  where  several  choristers,  attired 
to  represent  angels,  \nth  large  wings  composed 
of  ostrich  feathers,  received  her,  singing  hymns 
at  her  approach. 

After  this,  the  moment  arrived  for  the  most 
important  exhibition  of  the  day,  which  was  to 
show  to  the  people  an  ancient  figure  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  size  of  life,  carved  in  wood, 
and  one  that  had  long  been  deemed  possessed  of 
miraculous  poAvers.  This  figure  was  kept  within 
a  large  shrine  somewhat  resembling  a  house, 
and  was  veiled  from  the  view  by  a  silk  curtain 
that  drew  across  the  front ;  the  interior  was  also 
hung  with  silk  draperies.  So  sacred  was  this 
image  held  that  none  but  the  priests  were  allow- 
ed to  approach  near  it.  Many  offerings  were 
this  day  dedicated  to  its  shrine,  many  prayers 
were  ejaculated  before  it,  and  at  the  feet  of 
this  figure  the  herbs  brought  by  the  multitude 
were  blessed ;  and  it  was  said  the  image  had  per- 
formed  many  miracles.      How   far  the    crafty 
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Prior  and  some  of  his  crafty  brethren  were  con- 
cerned in  these  miracles  the  reader  is  left  to 
conjecture,  but  certain  it  is  that  during  the 
middle  ages,  many  churches  possessed  images 
equally  celebrated  for  their  supernatural  powers, 
and  who  generally  exerted  them  in  favour  of 
the  monks.  The  curtain  of  the  image  in  ques- 
tion was  now  partially  withdrawn,  when  an 
ancient,  black,  and  rudely  carved  figure  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  gaily  decked,  was  exhibited  to 
the  assembly,  many  of  whom  threw  themselves 
upon  their  knees  before  it. 

The  Pax  was  now  kissed  by  all  those  persons 
who  had  this  day  made  an  offering.  Whilst 
Philip  was  thus  engaged  with  the  people,  a 
young  man  in  part  armed  as  a  knight,  advanced 
to  kiss  the  Pax.  As  he  drew  near,  Francis  the 
Benedictine  monk,  whispered  something  in  the 
Prior's  ear,  who  immediately  turned  towards 
the  youth,  and  exclaimed,  "  Thou  hast  made  no 
offering,  therefore  this  day  thou  shalt  not  kiss 
the  Pax." 

"  If  I  have  made  no  offering,"  replied  the 
youth,  "  thou  art  not  the  loser,  for  by  thy  arts, 
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and  by  thofse  of  tliy  wicked  brethren,  little  have 
I  left  to  offer.  I  am  Robert  of  Roussillon,  the 
son  and  natural  heir  of  the  late  Lord  of  Rous- 
sillon, who  when  frenzied  and  dying,  not  know- 
ing what  he  did,  one  of  thy  creatures  worked 
upon  his  fancy,  and  made  him  sign  away  to 
thee,  and  to  thy  house,  the  heritage  that  was 
mine ;  but  I  will  resist  thy  artifice,  and  proclaim 
before  all  the  world,  even  as  I  now  do  here,  that 
thou  hast  no  just  right,  to  what  is  mine,  to  what 
I  will  withhold  from  thee  by  force  of  arms." 

"Alas,"  said  the  Prior,  "  what  frenzied  words 
are  these !  This  is  no  place  to  hold  debate  in ;  but 
in  pity  to  thy  folly,  and  to  convince  all  present, 
who  else  might  be  scandalized  at  thy  audacity, 
and  think  evil  perhaps  of  the  holy  donations 
bestowed  upon  our  poor  house,  we  will  appeal 
to  the  decision  of  yon  most  sacred  image  of 
our  Lady ;  and  implore  her,  if  the  gift  made  by 
the  late  Lord  of  Roussillon  is  justly  our  due, 
that  she  would  deign  to  give  some  gracious 
sign,  to  prove  it  ours." 

Upon    these   words,    Father    Philip   slowly 
turned  towards  the  image,  \vhich  was  now  par- 
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tially  sliown  to  the  people  from  amidst  her  com- 
plicated incumbrance  of  curtains  and  drapery, 
but  yet   so   shrouded    that   whoever   might    be 
placed  behind  remained  entirely  concealed  from 
those  who  gazed  upon  her  in  front.     Robert  of 
Roussillon  followed  the  Prior,  who  stopt  at  some 
distance  from  the   figure.      Philip  then  crossed 
himself  and  made  a  long  prayer,   and  crossed 
himself  again,  and  at  length  closed  his  eyes,  and 
solemnly  adjured  the  blessed  Virgin  if  the  claim  of 
his  house  to  the  inheritance  were  just,  that  she 
would  cause  her  image  to  give  some  sign.     The 
image    immediately  raised  its  right   arm,    and 
bowed  its  head ;   every  one  present  remained 
profoundly  silent,  as    if  fearful  lest   the    least 
sound  should  seem  an  impious  interruption  of 
this  direct  interference  of  Heaven.     What  then 
was  the  consternation  of  all  present,  what  the 
rage,   the    astonishment    of   Philip,    when    this 
silence  was  suddenly  broken,  by  a  burst  of  in- 
considerate laughter?     From  whom  could  such 
a  bold  outrage  proceed  ?  From  a  mere  stripling, 
the  impertinent  young  English  page.  Will  of  the 
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West,  who  M'liilst  Philip  was  making  liis  solemn 
address  to  the  image,  with  the  curiosity  of  youth, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  of  his  country  also, 
liad  softly  glided  near  the  side  of  the  silken  hang- 
ings to  observe  the  figure,  and  stood  so  near  upon 
the  right  hand,  that  although  a  portion  of  the 
drapery  had  concealed  him  from  the  Prior, 
William  could  observe  much  of  the  artifice  that 
was  going  on.  Philip  started  ;  the  young  cul- 
prit was  speedily  dragged  before  him. 

"  Gracious  Heaven,"  exclaimed  the  Prior, 
"what  is  this,  this  bold  unheard  of  insolence, 
this  profanation  of  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven  and  earth  !  Art  thou  mad,  daring 
youth  ?  what  is  it  could  thus  excite  thy  insolent 
laughter  ?" 

William  who  in  the  midst  of  his  alarm,  still 
retained  something  of  his  waggish  impudence, 
and  who  most  truly  hated  the  Prior,  replied, 
"  Reverend  Father,  I  had  no  design  to  laugh, 
but  when  I  espied  brother  Jolm  the  chronicler, 
behind  the  curtain,  assisting  the  holy  Virgin  by 
aid  of  a  string  to  perform  the  miracle,   I  could 
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Tiot  help  laughing-  at  his  folly,  as  if  he  thought 
she  could  not  M'ell  accomplish  it  without  his  aid." 

"  Thou  most  insolent,  false,  and  deceitful 
knave,"  exclaimed  the  Prior,  "  I  wonder  that 
the  roof  of  this  most  sacred  fane,  does  not  fall  in 
upon  us  all,  to  crush  us,  as  the  dreadful  punish- 
ment of  thy  profane  jesting.  Art  thou  leagued 
with  Robert  of  Roussillon,  or  art  thou  mad ;  art 
thou  a  fool,  incapable  of  knowledge,  senseless, 
stupid  ?  Thy  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  thy 
crime.  But  where  is  brother  John,  our  worthy 
chronicler,  who  may  appear,  and  })rove  thy  false- 
hood to  all  the  world  ?" 

John,  who  had  managed  to  make  a  jjrecipitate 
retreat,  by  a  concealed  door-way,  behind  the 
shrine  of  the  Virgin,  immediately  advanced  from 
another  part  of  the  church,  where  several  of  the 
Benedictine  brothers  had  been  stationed,  and 
declared  he  had  not  once  left  that  post  during 
the  whole  morning.  The  Benedictines  who  had 
seen  him  amongst  them,  and  who  perhaps  might 
not  all  know  of  his  retreat,  or  have  observed  his 
sudden  return,  vouched  for   the  truth  of  this 
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declaration.  The  Prior  then  protested  that 
Will  of  the  West  should  be  immediately  con- 
fined within  the  prison  of  the  monastery,  there 
to  await  liis  punishment. 

The  Count  de  Foix,  who  was  much  attached 
fo  the  page,  and  who  especially  valued  him  for 
his  talents  as  a  minstrel,  felt  loth  that  his  young- 
favourite  should  on  this  day  be  taken  from  him, 
and  interfered  in  his  behalf.  The  good  natured 
old  knight  Sir  Espaign  du  Lyon,  also  suggested 
to  the  Prior,  it  was  possible  in  order  to  create 
mischief,  that  some  evil  spirit  might  in  conse- 
quence of  William's  having  neglected  mass  or 
confession,  have  gained  an  ascendancy  over  him, 
and  have  thus  deceived  him  with  a  false  and 
wicked  vision.  This  excuse  somewhat  softened 
the  Prior,  as  it  appeared  to  be  generally  believed 
by  the  assembly,  and  was  much  enforced  by  the 
superstitious  monks.  Upon  the  Count  de  Foix 
therefore  promising  to  give  an  offering  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Virgin,  as  some  atonement  for  his 
offence,  the  Prior  consented  to  mitigate  the 
punishment  of  the  page ;  and  that  after  the  fes- 
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tival  was  over,  he  isliould  only  be  sentencctl  to 
receive  a  whipping,  (in  the  hope  by  these  means 
to  flog  out  of  liim  the  evil  spirit)  and  three 
days'  imprisonment  at  the  monastery  by  way  of 
penance. 

Will  of  the  West,  who  was  glad  to  get  oif 
so  well,  was  made  to  thank  the  Prior  for  his 
lenity,  and  the  Count  declaring  that  he  would 
be  surety  for  the  boy's  appearance  to  receive 
chastisement,  William  was  allowed  to  remain 
at  liberty  for  the  present  time.  Robert  of 
Roussillon,  who  felt  perfectly  well  assured,  that 
no  false  vision  had  deceived  the  eyes  of  the  page, 
would  now  have  interfered,  and  was  desirous  to 
appeal  against  the  pretended  miraculous  decision 
of  the  image,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  speak, 
and  the  general  disturbance  this  untoward  cir- 
cumstance had  occasioned  was  soon  drowned  in 
the  deep  notes  of  the  organ  that  played  the  final 
anthem. 

Soon  after  this,  the  multitude  left  the  church, 
and  the  Count  de  Foix,  attended  by  Eustace  and 
his  suite,  set  forward  on  their  return  to  the 
Palace,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  spectators,  who 
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loudly  greeted  the  former,  and  congratulated 
the  latter  upon  his  becoming  a  knight.  In  the 
midst  of  this  multitude,  and  almost  stunned  by 
their  acclamations,  they  reached  the  Castle, 
where  every  thing  was  prepared  to  receive  them 
with  the  utmost  magnificence. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    TOURNAMENT. 

Heaven  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee  prosperous  ! 

Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  execution  ; 

And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled, 

Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casque 

Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemy  : 

Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and  live. 

Shakespeare. 

The  great  tournament  that  was  to  be  held  in 
honour  of  the  festival,  being  appointed  for  the 
day  following  that  of  our  lady,  the  holy  Virgin, 
every  necessary  preparation  had  been  made  upon 
an  open  and  level  spot,  near  the  town  of  Orthes, 
where  the  lists  were  kept.  On  the  previous 
evening  there  was  to  be  "  an  essay  of  proof"  or 
the  vespers  of  the  tournament,  in  which  the 
most  adroit  of  the  esquires,  were  to  tilt  with 
each  other  for  a  prize  with  arms  of  a  lighter 
construction  and  less  dangerous  than  those  used 
by  the  knights.     Upon  the  present  occasion  the 
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esquire  who  most  distinguished  himself,  and 
finally  bore  off  the  prize,  was  our  old  acquaint- 
ance Agos  de  Guisfort,  who  in  consequence  of 
his  valour  was  that  evening  highly  honoured  at 
the  banquet,  and  received  the  prize  of  a  sword 
of  Bordeaux  steel  from  the  fair  hand  of  the 
Lady  Jane  de  Boulogne. 

Upon  the  morrow,  at  an  early  hour,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Orthes,  of  the  neighbouring- 
towns,  and  castles,  assembled,  and  were  eagerly 
pressing  forward  to  gain  the  spot,  where  the 
tournament  was  to  be  held.  The  lists  were  ex- 
tensive, and  surrounded  by  galleries,  that  had 
been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  prin- 
cipal spectators  of  the  combat.  There  were  also 
sLx  pavilions  destined  for  the  knights.  These 
were  formed  of  red  silk  bordered  with  gold. 
The  first  was  that  of  Sir  Evan  de  Foix ;  the 
second  of  Sir  Eustace  the  Adopted;  and  the 
third  was  to  be  chiefly  used  by  Sir  Equitan, 
Poursuivant  D' Amour  :  the  three  remainder 
were  designed  for  any  knights  who  might  be 
desirous  of  breaking  a  lance  with  the  afore- 
named cavaliers.      Above  the  entrance  of  the 
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three  first-mentioned  pavilions  hung-  the  hel- 
mets, and  achievements  of  the  appellants,  or 
the  challengers  of  all  comers,  and  to  each  of 
their  tents,  were  attached  two  targets  embla- 
zoned with  their  arms ;  the  one  being  the  target 
of  peace,  and  the  other  of  war :  so  that  any 
comer,  who  wished  to  challenge,  either  of  the 
parties,  should  he  feel  desirovis  to  combat  with- 
out danger,  he  had  but  to  touch  with  his  lance, 
the  target  of  peace,  and  the  appellant,  in  that 
case,  was  obliged  to  meet  him  with  a  blunt  lance, 
and  so  on  the  contrary  with  a  naked  one  if  the 
comer  touched  the  target  for  war.  The  gal- 
leries were  covered  with  cloth  and  silk,  and 
hung  with  rich  embroideries  and  tapestry  :  those 
destined  for  the  Count  de  Foix,  his  court,  and 
the  judges  of  the  field,  were  entirely  covered 
with  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with  the  arms 
of  the  Count,  and  of  his  chosen  knights,  each 
worked  upon  the  cblour,  (as  azure,  sable,  or 
gold,)  that  was  the  proper  field  of  their  bearings. 
These  galleries  were  surmounted  by  the  dif- 
ferent banners,  and  pennons  of  the  persons  to 
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whom  the  achievements  belonged,  and  combined 
to  produce  a  lively  and  magnificent  eflfect. 

The  tournament  was  to  commence  at  an  early 
hour  on  account  of  the  excessive  heats  which 
prevailed  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Early 
therefore  had  the  multitude  assembled,  a  great 
number  of  the  marshals  of  the  field,  the  heralds, 
and  pursuivants  at  arms  had  already  taken  to 
the  lists,  and  were  busied,  some  in  examining 
the  armour  and  lances  of  the  knights,  others  in 
keeping  clear  the  lists,  some  in  directing  the 
station  of  the  people,  and  many  a  herald,  in 
hanging  up  the  shields,  or  the  achievements  of  a 
knight  who  designed  to  combat,  for  which  ser- 
vice he  was  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  florins 
in  reward.  The  arms  of  the  Count  de  Foix, 
were  also  now  nailed  upon  the  roof  of  the  pa- 
vilions, as  a  compliment  to  the  lord  of  the  tour- 
nay.  The  lists  were  also  paced  and  examined, 
that  any  obstacle  likely  to  interrupt  the  course 
of  the  knights  might  be  removed.  All  were 
busy,  all  animated.  The  multitude  of  persons 
assembled,  (some  bare-headed,  but  for  the  greater 
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part  covered  with  light  hoods,)  looked,  as  they 
moved  to  and  fro,  like  one  immense  body  set  in 
motion,  so  thick  and  dense  was  the  press.  Those 
portions  of  the  galleries  that  were  thrown  open 
to  the  people,  soon  became  an  object  of  contest 
amongst  them,  and  many  a  scuffle  ensued  before 
a  seat  could  be  gained.  In  less  than  twenty 
minutes  they  were  all  filled  to  an  overflow. 
Those  who  were  disappointed,  returned  to  join 
the  populace  below ;  who  were  eagerly  employed 
in  watching  for  the  arrival  of  the  Count,  and  the 
knights. 

At  length  a  sound  of  distant  music  was  faintly 
heard,  when  the  cry  of  "  They  are  coming,  they 
are  coming,"  ran  through  the  multitude.  Again 
the  crowd  was  in  motion,  and  again  the  marshals 
and  men  at  arms,  were  busied  in  clearing  the 
way.  A  low  hum  of  voices  succeeded,  M'hich  as 
the  cavalcade  drew  nigh  grew  louder  and  louder, 
and  at  length  burst  into  full  acclamations,  that  at 
times  almost  drowned  the  music,  and  proclaimed 
the  arrival  of  the  train. 

The  minstrels  of  the  Count  de  Foix,  in  their 
habits  of  cloth  of  gold,  first  advanced,  playing 
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upon  their  instruments :  these  were  followed  by 
heralds,  each  bearing  about  his  shoulders  a  coat, 
heavy  with  its  costly  emblazonments  of  the  arms 
of  the  Count;  then  came  several  of  the  pur- 
suivants at  arms,  conducting  the  judge  of  peace, 
mounted  upon  a  chestnut-coloured  horse,  and 
bearing  his  hooded  lance  in  his  hand.  The 
judge  of  peace  was  fantastically  dressed,  agree- 
ably to  the  taste  of  the  ladies,  who  had  always 
the  privilege  of  nominating  the  person  to  fill  this 
office. 

The  marshals  and  the  men  at  arm^  next  ad- 
vanced, followed  by  the  minstrels  who  sounded 
the  trumpet  for  the  onset.  The  arms  of  the 
Count  de  Foix  were  affixed  like  a  banner  to  each 
instrument.  At  the  moment  these  minstrels 
entered  the  lists,  they  blew  a  loud  and  thrilling 
blast,  that  seemed  to  elevate  the  spirit,  and  to 
arouse  a  martial  feeling  in  every  one  around. 
So  inspiring  is  the  clarion,  which  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  deemed  the  instrument  of  war. 
ISJext  appeared  the  chamberlains,  who  made 
\^'ay  for  the  Count  de  Foix.  He  advanced  at- 
tired in  his  robes  of  state,  mounted  upon  his 
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favourite  horse,  and  attended  by  the  judges  of 
the  field  and  twelve  esquires  of  his  state.  Then 
came  the  ladies  Jane  and  Isabel,  with  the  chief 
ladies  and  damsels  of  the  court,  each  mounted 
upon  a  led  palfrey,  and  followed  by  the  ushers 
and  pages  of  their  suite. 

The  knights,  in  part  armed  for  the  combat, 
next  appeared,  each  attended  by  an  esquire,  and 
a  page :  the  former  bore  the  helmets  of  their 
masters  and  the  latter  the  lance — almost  every 
knight  carried  about  his  person,  the  token  that 
had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  some  favourite 
lady.  Each  ca^'alier  Mas  mounted  upon  a  horse 
armed,  and  caparisoned.  The  action  of  the 
noble  animals  upon  which  they  rode,  the  gay 
and  varied  colour  of  their  surcoats,  the  brilliant 
glitter  of  their  basipets  and  their  armour,  spark- 
ling in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  that  played  upon 
them,  as  they  shone  in  the  full  radiance  of  its 
light,  produced  that  magnificent  and  dazzling 
effect  with  which  no  exhibition  of  a  modern 
military  array  can  bear  comparison.  The  spec- 
tacle was  grand,  and  imposing,  every  eye  viewed 
it  with  delight,  every  bosom  felt  interested  for 
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tlie  gallant  cavalcade,  every  tongue  greeted  their 
approach  with  loud  and  enthusiastic  acclama- 
tions. 

The  Count  de  Foix  dismounted,  as  well  as 
the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  suite,  without  the 
lists,  and  proceeded  to  take  their  stations  in  the 
galleries.  The  knights  rode  immediately  into 
the  lists,  and  there  dismounted  to  claim  their 
shields  of  the  heralds;  who  loudly  proclaimed 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  each  shield 
was  delivered,  and  added  to  these  proclamations 
the  cry  of  "  To  achievement,  knights  and 
squires,  to  achievement."  Sir  Evan  de  Foix 
this  day  shone  conspicuous  in  a  magnificent  suit 
of  armour.  Sir  Equitan  was  attired  in  the  man- 
ner described  in  the  opening  of  the  first  chapter, 
and  Sir  Eustace  wore  the  plain  white  surcoat 
above  his  armour.  These  retired  for  a  short 
space  within  their  pavilions,  whilst  the  minstrels 
played  some  martial  and  delightful  airs. 

The  heralds,  marshals,  and  pursuivants  were 
again  busied  within  the  lists,  and  the  heralds  as 
they  gave  to  each  knight  his  freedom  to  combat 
that  day,  cried  "  Largesse !  Largesse !"  These  cries 
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\^ere  answered  by  the  golden  florins,  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  esquires,  at  the  command  of 
their  masters :  tlie  heralds  spoke  their  thanks  by 
again  calling  aloud  "  Largesse,  Largesse,  glory 
to  the  sons  of  the  brave."  The  laws  of  the  com- 
bat were  then  read  aloud,  and  the  challenge 
given  by  Sir  Evan  de  Foix  to  Sir  Equitan, 
Poursuivant  D' Amour,  was  proclaimed  by  the 
heralds  in  the  open  lists  by  sound  of  trumpet. 
The  esquires  led  the  horses  of  the  knights  near 
their  pavilions,  every  thing  was  prepared,  and 
every  one  expecting  the  onset  speedily  to  com- 
mence. 

The  Coimt,  the  judges  of  the  field,  and  the 
suite  were  now  engaged  in  placing  themselves 
in  their  different  stations,  in  the  gallery.  Se- 
veral of  tlie  clergy  were  present,  and  amongst 
them  prior  Philip  of  Avignon,  wlio  was  to  be 
seated  near  the  Count.  At  the  moment  he  was 
about  to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  gallery  to  take 
his  place,  brother  John  the  chronicler  came 
bustling  almost  breathless  through  the  crowd, 
and  caught  the  prior  by  the  sleeve,  "  Father,'* 
said  he,   "  come  down,  descend  a  moment,   I 
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have  gained  some  intelligence  that  will  astonish 
you.  Where  is  Sir  Evan  de  Foix?  I  must 
speak  with  him,  this  very  instant." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  replied  the  prior,  "  Sir 
Evan  de  Foix  is  within  his  pavilion,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  will  sally  forth  to  meet  Sir  Equitan 
in  the  lists." 

"  Ay,"  said  John,  "  it  is  of  that  Sir  Equitan 
I  would  speak ;  I  have  gained  some  intelligence 
of  import  respecting  him." 

"  Indeed!"  exclaimed  the  prior,  "  speak 
quickly,  tell  me  what  it  is,  how  did  you  gain 
it  ?  You  have  been  active  in  your  measures, 
brother." 

Brother  John  was  about  to  reply,  when  Agos 
de  Guisfort,  who  had  for  a  short  space  quitted 
his  master,  on  some  occasion  with  the  minstrels, 
and  was  now  about  returning  to  the  pavilion,  in 
his  way  thither  passed  close  by  the  crafty  church- 
men :  he  heard  them  pronounce  the  name  of  Sir 
Equitan,  and  observing  the  eager  looks  of  the 
prior,  he  paused  for  a  moment  as  he  passed 
along.  The  voice  of  the  Count  de  Foix  was 
heard  inquiring  for  father  Philip. 
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*'  111  a  moment  I  will  come,"  exclaimed  father 
Philip  aloud,  "  I  would  but  first  speak  to  bro- 
ther John  ;"  and  turning  to  Agos,  he  continued, 
"  Prithee,  friend,  pass  on,  you  stop  the  way, 
and  here  the  press  is  great :  pass  on,  I  pray 
thee." 

*'  I  shall  pass  on,"  said  Agos,  "  when  the 
press  will  let  me,  and  I  no  more  stop  the  way 
than  yourself;  and  if  you  will  but  ascend  the 
gallery,  there  will  be  one  obstacle  removed  to 
the  passage  of  many  an  honest  man.  And  bro- 
ther John  and  I  can  then  fight  our  way  through 
the  crowd  together." 

At  this  moment,  a  knight,  fully  armed,  was 
endeavouring  to  make  his  way  through  the  press, 
in  order  to  enter  the  lists.  "  Make  room  there," 
cried  Will  of  the  West,  who  advanced ;  "  make 
room  there  for  Sir  Robert  of  Roussillon,  who 
would  combat  in  the  tournay." 

"  Then  prithee,"  said  Agos  de  Guisfort,  "  do 
you  turn  into  some  other  path,  master  page; 
for  unless  your  back  have  a  longing  for  an  extra 
whipping,  besides  that  which  is  destined  for  it, 
I  would  have  you  avoid  this  place,  when  you 
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v/ould  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  Sir  Robert  of 
Ronssillon,  for  this  passage  seems  to  be  especi- 
ally devoted  to  the  conference  of  holy  men, 
whose  presence  may  work  a  miracle,  to  obstruct 
Sir  Robert,  as  unlucky  for  thee  as  that  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  in  the  church." 

"  There  is  no  need,"  observed  the  prior,  "  that 
we  should  interfere  to  obstruct  the  entrance  of 
Sir  Robert  of  Roussillon  to  the  lists,  as  thou 
hast  the  insolence  to  insinuate,  bold  squire,  for 
he  is  already  too  late ;  the  arms  of  the  Count  de 
Foix  are  suspended  upon  the  pavilions,  and  after 
that  ceremony  is  past,  no  knight  can  enter  the 
lists,  unless  his  name  is  previously  enrolled,  as 
a  combatant." 

"  Then  all  is  yet  right,"  cried  Will  of  the 
West,  "  for  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  of  Roussil- 
lon I  caused  to  be  enrolled  last  night,  for  the 
tournay,  and  his  shield  is  suspended  yonder  in 
the  lists  with  the  achievements  of  other  knights; 
therefore,  good  people,  stand  back,  and  make 
way  for  Sir  Robert,  that  his  trumpet  may  ad- 
vance, and  speak  his  arrival." 

"  In  truth,  page,"  said  Agos,  "  thou  art  won- 
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tlrous  busy  in  the  affairs  of  Sir  Robert  of  llous- 
sillon,  and  it  were  to  be  hoped  tliat  he  could  be 
as  busy  in  thine,  so  that  he  might  ease  thy 
back,  by  sharing  with  thee  some  of  those  afore- 
said godly  stripes,  which  are  to  be  laid  upon 
thee  by  holy  hands,  but  which  nevertheless,  al- 
though thou  shouldst  be  castigated  with  sainted 
rods,  will  make  thee  feel  the  smart  of  an  earthly 
whipping;  for  in  nothing  do  your  monks  so 
much  delight,  as  in  bestowing  the  floggings  and 
penances  of  sanctity ;  as  if  they  were  resolved 
to  set  up  a  sort  of  rivalry  with  the  practitioners 
of  the  lower  world,  so  that  the  demons  of  pur- 
gatory itself  should  not  outwhip  them  in  the 
flaying  of  a  sinner." 

Philip  and  John  turned  up  their  eyes,  and  ex- 
tended their  hands  at  these  words ;  the  former 
turned  to  Agos,  and  said,  "  Alas,  where  will  thy 
abominable  licence  end  ?  How  true  is  it,  that 
the  tongue  is  the  instrument  of  all  evil !  May 
the  saints  have  pity  on  thee,  and  convert  thy 
hardened  soul  to  good." — "  Amen,"  said  John 
the  chronicler,  devoutly  crossing  himself  as  he 
^poke. 
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Agos  was  about  to  reply,  but  the  bustle  occa- 
sioned by  the  passing  of  Sir  Robert  of  Roussil- 
lon  for  the  tournay,  prevented  him.  Will  of 
the  West  followed  the  steps  of  Sir  Robert,  and 
when  they  entered  the  lists,  he  quitted  that 
knight  to  seek  the  pavilion  of  Sir  Eustace  the 
Adopted. 

Agos,  who  under  the  appearance  of  blunt 
humour,  possessed  a  good  deal  of  acute  obser- 
vation, still  resolved  to  linger  near  the  church- 
men, in  the  hope  to  learn  something  of  what 
they  had  seemed  so  eager  to  communicate  about 
his  master.  The  Benedictines  wished  him  gone. 
"  Prithee,  friend,"  said  the  chronicler,  "  pass 
on,  I  have  business  concerning  heavenly  things, 
that  demands  a  moment's  speech  with  this  holy 
prior,  and  thy  occasion  calls  thee  to  the  lists. 
Prithee  then,  leave  us,  for  thou  who  art  a  man 
of  the  flesh,  canst  have  little  to  do  with  one  of 
the  spirit." 

"  If  thy  business  be  of  heavenly  things,"  re- 
plied Agos,  who  was  the  more  resolved  to  linger, 
as  he  saw  the  anxiety  of  the  prior  for  his  de- 
parture,   "  why  shouldst  thou,  brother,    be   in 
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such  haste ;  for  as  Heaven  is  fixt,  and  ever- 
lasting, its  business  can  well  await  times  and 
seasons,  and  this  is  somewhat  a  strange  place 
for  holy  debates;  for  here,  methinks,  the  ar- 
guments of  discord  should  rather  prevail,  as 
more  fitting,  at  the  bloody  tournay  :  and  if  you 
would  know,  why  a  man  of  the  flesh,  as  you 
call  me,  should  thus  intrude  upon  one  of  the 
spirit,  it  is  for  the  most  wholesome  of  all 
purposes,  that  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  keeping 
company,  may  mutually  profit  each  other  ;  there- 
fore, brother  John,  thou  and  I  will  stay  here 
together,  till  the  worthy  prior,  whom  the  Count 
again  calls  to  him,  has  taken  his  seat  in  peace." 
The  Count  had  indeed  called  to  the  prior 
again,  and  again,  and  he  was  at  last  compelled 
to  leave  brother  John  without  learning  the  im- 
portant intelligence  he  wished  to  communicate 
respecting  Sir  Equitan;  he  left  him,  therefore, 
internally  cursing  the  bold  squire,  whose  ill- 
timed  intrusion  had  thwarted  him  at  such  a  mo- 
ment. The  Count,  when  the  prior  reached  the 
gallery,  held  some  discourse  with  liim  in  so  low 
a  voice,  that  no  one  around  could  hear  what 
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passed.  Whilst  this  was  going  on,  the  old 
Countess  de  la  Karasse,  who  was  seated  near  the 
ladies  Jane  and  Isabel,  entertained  them  with 
some  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  tournaments,  in 
her  young  days,  when  she  had  often  been  the  ob- 
ject for  whose  sake  many  a  gallant  knight  had 
broken  a  lance.  Here  Sir  Espaign  du  Lyon 
joined  in  the  conversation,  and  gave  some  ac- 
count of  the  feats  of  arms  wherein  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  his  youthful  days,  when 
he  was  favourably  looked  upon  by  the  ladies. 

"  Why  now,  I  remember,"  said  Sir  Espaign, 
"  when  I  was  just  such  another^  as  that  fine 
young  knight,  who  at  this  moment  is  walking 
his  horse  round  the  lists  to  review  them,  when  I 
was  just  like  that  Sir  Equitan  ;  although  I  say 
it,  the  daughter  of  a  great  baron,  whose  beauty 
was  the  delight  of  the  court  of  de  Montfort  in 
Britanny,  why  she  gave  me  a  token  in  pre- 
ference to  every  other  knight,  just  as  you,  my 
lady  Jane,  did  bestow  one  upon  Sir  Equitan." 

The  heart  of  Jane  of  Boulogne,  beat  quick, 
and  she  blushed  deeply,  for  at  this  instant  Sir 
Equitan  paused  in  the  lists  before  that  part  of 
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the  gallery  where  the  court  was  stationed ;  he 
looked  up,  and  the  fair  Jane  felt  assured  that 
the  look  was  fixed  upon  herself. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  old  Countess  de  la  Karasse, 
"  and  in  a  very  improper  manner,  too,  was  that 
token  bestowed ;  why,  in  my  young  days,  I 
would  rather  have  died,  than  have  given  such 
bold  tokens  to  any  gay  vagabond  knight  of  them 
all.  I  never  bestowed  so  much  as  a  hood,  or 
even  a:  pin  from  my  wimple,  till  many  long 
years  of  service,  and  many  gallant  acts,  and 
many  thousand  solicitations,  had  gained  one 
from  me ;  but  in  these  days,  young  damsels  are 
not  what  they  used  to  be  ;  for  by  the  faith  I 
owe  the  Virgin,  they  are  more  apt  to  grant, 
than  the  knights  are  bold  to  crave  a  favour." 

"  And  yet,  dear  lady,"  said  Isabel  de  Greilly, 
"  I  will  venture  to  say,  could  we  bring  you  to 
confession,  that  we  should  find  you  had  had 
many  such  suitors  as  you  describe,  and  had 
granted  many  tokens." 

"  Why,  I  cannot  but  say,  young  damsel,"  re- 
plied the  countess,  smiling  and  turning  her  head 
as  she  looked  down  upon  a  bunch  of  spreading 
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feathers  that  she  hekl  in  her  hand,  as  a  modern 
lady  would  her  fan  ;  "I  cannot  but  say,  that  I 
had  my  admirers,  and  that  after  long  service,  I 
thought  some  reward  an  act  of  charity." 

"  Why,  that  is  exactly  what  I  was  calcu- 
lating, "said  Isabel  de  Greilly,  "  for  by  the  length 
of  the  service  of  each  knight,  and  their  thousand 
gallant  acts,  and  solicitations,  we  can  very  well 
account  for  your  ladyship ^s  having  had  so  many 
admirers,  your  life  having  been  so  long,  and  acts 
of  charity  being  chiefly  expected  from  one  of 
your  years." 

The  old  countess  bridled  up,  and  fanned  her 
feathers  with  much  emotion ;  she  said  no  more 
about  tokens,  but  merely  observed,  that  in  her 
time,  women  of  a  ripe  and  mature  age  were 
more  admired  than  a  set  of  girls  who  were  only 
lit  to  play  with  squirrels,  or  to  carry  tapers  at  a 
festivaL 

"  Ay,"  cried  Isabel,  "  and  no  doubt  matured 
knights  were  equally  admired  too;  therefore  I 
doubt  not  that  all  the  suitors  of  the  Countess  de 
la  Karasse,  were  just  of  the  age,  and  bearing  of 
our  worthy  Sir  Espaign  du  Lyon,  who  would 
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be  preferred  by  you  to  all  these  vain  and  young 
jiallants." 

Jane  of  Boulogne  looked  at  Isabel,  as  if  to 
reprove  her  friend ;  for  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
cessive vanity  and  malice  of  the  old  countess, 
Jane  felt  that  age,  a  period  of  life  prospectively 
desired  even  by  the  youngest  person,  was  not  a 
proper  subject  for  jesting.  Anxious,  therefore, 
to  give  a  turn  to  the  conversation,  she  remarked, 
that  for  her  own  part  the  dangers  of  the  tourna- 
ment destroyed  the  pleasure  she  should  otherwise 
receive  from  being  a  witness  of  it. 

"  Danger,"  said  Espaign  du  Lyon,  "  is  the 
very  soul  of  the  tournament,  and  keeps  alive  its 
interest ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  this  very  day  some 
desperate  blows  will  be  given,  for  neither  Sir 
Evan  de  FoLx,  nor  Sir  Equitan,  are  of  tempers 
to  meet  in  cool  blood." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Jane  of  Boulogne,  who 
turned  pale  at  these  words ;  "  but  surely  the 
judges  of  the  field,  will  never  suffer  them  to 
proceed  to  such  extremities  ?" 

"  There  is  no  answering  for  what  may  hap- 
pen," replied  Sir  Espaign,  "  for  I  remember,  in 
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my  young  days,  I  had  a  combat  about  a  fair 
lady,  and  my  adversary  was  carried  mortally 
wounded  from  the  lists ;  for  when  gallants  meet 
in  arms  upon  any  aflfray  concerning  a  favourite 
damsel,  they  seldom  part  till  death  decides  the 
victory." 

"  Gracious  heaven !"  exclaimed  Jane,  "  to 
what  danger  will  they  not  be  exposed ;  what  is 
to  be  done  ?" 

"  What  is  to  be  done?"  said  the  countess, 
"  why  nothing :  and  pray,  for  what  are  all  these 
alarms?  What  is  it  to  you  should  they  both 
fall  in  the  combat?  Indeed,  for  Sir  Evan  de 
Foix,  as  your  betrothed  husband,  an  allowance 
might  be  made  for  your  feeling  some  interest, 
but  as  for  the  other  knight,  lady  Jane,  should  he 
be  mortally  wounded  !  You  ought  to  behave  with 
the  modesty  becoming  a  virgin  damsel,  and  look 
upon  the  event  with  that  decorum  which  may 
convince  the  world  of  your  perfect  indifference." 

"  Oh  !  Madam,"  replied  Jane,  "  how  could  I 
do  so  ?  we  are  not  the  masters  of  our  own  feel- 
ings, and  even  were  it  but  for  common  hu- 
manity,— " 
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Here  the  Countess  interrupted  ;  "  A  very 
proper  way  of  speaking,  indeed,  for  a  young 
lady  of  the  court,  and  the  heiress  too  of  Com- 
minges !  And  pray,  what  should  you  have  to  do 
with  feelings  ?  A  modest  young  woman  is  al- 
lowed no  feelings,  but  such  as  are  prudently 
dictated  by  her  superiors,  and  it  better  becomes 
her  to  keep  silence  and  hold  obedience  than  to 
talk  about  humanity  for  fair  gallants;  but  no 
wonder  such  absurdities  have  been  put  into  your 
heads,  by  those  vagabond  troubadours,  who  go 
about  singing  their  romances,  that  make  girls 
think  themselves  of  more  importance  than  their 
elders.  I  fear,  lady  Jane,  my  pains  towards 
your  education  have  been  in  vain,  and  that  you 
will  never  learn  to  feel  your  own  consequence." 

"  Dear  madam,"  said  Isabel,  "if  that  be  the 
case,  my  cousin  Jane  has  most  prudently  ne- 
glected her  lesson,  for  if  you  allow  her  no  feel- 
ings but  such  as  your  wisdom  may  dictate,  the 
knowledge  of  her  own  consequence  would  hardly 
suit  with  that  rule,  since  it  might  teach  her  to 
question  the  assumed  government  of  others  as 
Bomewhat  tyrannous  and  impertinent." 
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At  this  moment  a  trumpet  sounded,  and  a 
herald,  bearing  the  pennon  of  Sir  Evan  de  Foix, 
advanced  in  the  lists,  and  stopt  before  that  part 
of  the  gallery  where  the  Count  was  seated,  to 
whom  the  herald  made  this  address — "  Gaston 
Phoebus,  most  noble  Count  de  Foix,  I  here  de- 
mand, in  the  name  of  Sir  Evan  de  Foix,  your 
gracious  leave,  that  he  may  be  delivered  of  his 
vow,  and  that  Sir  Equitan,  Poursuivant  d'Amour, 
may  forthwith  meet  Sir  Evan  to  combat  in  the 
lists.     Speak  your  pleasure." 

"  It  is  my  pleasure,"  replied  the  Count,  "  that 
Sir  Evan  de  Foix  should  be  delivered  of  his  vow, 
according  to  his  desire ;  and  may  God  judge  the 
cause,  and  give  it  a  prosperous  issue." 

Immediately  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  the 
herald  retired;  the  busy  hum  of  voices  again 
ran  through  the  multitude,  and  again  they  were 
in  motion,  eager  in  the  anxious  tumult  of  ex- 
pectation. The  esquire  of  Sir  Evan  de  Foix 
now  advanced  in  the  lists,  and  touched  the  war 
target  of  Sir  Equitan,  who  instantly  sallied 
from  his  pavilion,  completely  armed,  his  helmet 
(which,    viewed    in    profile,    much    resembled 
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a  bird's  head)  was  placed  above  the  basinet,  a 
pUime  of  ostrich  feathers  streamed  from  its  top, 
and  the  white  scarf,  that  had  been  bestowed 
upon  the  knight  by  the  fair  hand  of  Jane  of 
Boulogne,  was  twisted  like  a  fillet  around  the 
helmet,  and  fastened  in  the  front  by  the  golden 
clasp,  the  pledge  of  the  lively  Isabel. 

Sir  Equitan  vaulted  into  the  saddle,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  mounted  upon  the  noble  war 
horse,  he  received  from  his  attendants  his  shield 
and  lance ;  the  former  was  buckled  tight  upon 
his  arm,  and  the  latter  he  held  upright  till  the 
signal  should  be  given  for  the  commencement 
of  the  career.  Sir  Evan  de  Foix  also  issued 
from  his  pavilion,  and  in  like  manner  mounted 
upon  a  beautiful  cream  coloured  courser.  The 
trumpet  sounded,  and  both  knights  gently  paced 
their  horses  to  their  stations  in  the  lists,  when 
the  heralds  demanded  if  they  had  that  morning 
heard  mass,  and  confessed  themselves ;  on  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  they  were  bid  to 
proceed  to  the  attestation. 

Sir  Evan  de  Foix,  and  Sir  Equitan,  then 
raised  their  right  arms,  holding  their  lances  to- 
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wards  heaven,  and  solemnly  attested,  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  of  the  Virgin,  that  they  did 
not  bear  about  them  any  charm  or  relic,  that 
could  give  them  advantage  in  the  combat.  The 
attestation  being  thus  solemnly  given,  the  trum- 
pet again  sounded,  and  each  knight  reined  in 
his  horse,  and  grasped  his  spear  of  tempered 
Bordeaux  steel,  and  placing  it  in  the  rest,  they 
attentively  gazed  upon  each  other,  ready  to  rush 
forward. 

The  trumpet  sounded  the  onset,  they  spurred 
their  chargers,  and  both  knights  darted  forth  upon 
their  career,  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  to  which 
the  flashing  of  their  bright  arms  in  the  beams 
of  the  sun  might  be  compared.  The  coursers, 
of  a  high  and  mettled  spirit,  carried  their  riders 
in  a  direct  and  undeviating  line ;  they  encoun- 
tered towards  the  middle  of  the  lists,  and  their 
sharp  and  pointed  spears  struck  with  such  force 
upon  the  helmets  of  each  other,  that  sparks 
of  fire  flew  from  them,  and  rose  into  the  air. 
The  lance  of  Sir  Evan  de  Foix  was  shivered  to 
pieces  by  the  violence  of  the  blow,  and  Sir 
Equitan  was  unhelmed,  and  returned  bare-headed 
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to  liis  station.  This  course  was  greeted  with 
the  loud  and  continued  acclamations  of  the 
spectators,  who  said  it  was  nobly  run.  The 
trumpets  again  sounded,  and  the  heralds  again 
cried  Largesse,  Largesse,  glory  to  the  sons  of 
the  brave. 

Sir  Equitan  dismounted  for  a  moment,  and 
reposed  himself  in  his  chair,  whilst  Agos  de 
Guisfort  once  more  buckled  on  his  helmet ;  Sir 
Evan  received  another  lance,  again  they  mounted, 
the  trumpet  sounded  the  onset,  but  their  second 
course  failed,  and  they  passed  each  other  with- 
out striking  a  blow ;  this  was  occasioned  by  the 
restive  curvetting  of  their  horses,  that  carried 
them  in  despite  of  rein  and  spur  wide  apart 
from  each  other  in  the  lists. 

Their  third  course  now  commenced,  and  each 
having  eyed  his  opponent  through  the  apertures 
of  his  visor,  they  loosened  the  rein,  and  so  stuck 
their  spurs  into  the  horses'  sides,  that  the  animals, 
galled  by  the  touch,  bounded  forward  full  gallop 
upon  their  career,  and  Sir  Equitan  struck  the 
shield  of  Sir  Evan  with  such  violence,  that  the 
head  of  the  lance  penetrated  through  it,  and  the 
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haubergeon  of  mail,  slightly  grazing  the  skin. 
The  blow  aimed  by  Sir  Evan  de  Foix  was, 
though  more  dangerous,  of  less  effect,  for  again 
the  helmet  of  Sir  Equitan  being  fastened  but  by 
a  single  thong,  which  burst  asunder  at  the  blow, 
flew  over  his  charger's  back,  and  left  the  knight 
bare-headed,  excepting  the  scull-cap,  or  basinet. 

"  Ha !"  cried  Sir  Evan  de  Foix,  enraged  at 
the  failure  of  his  second  thrust,  "  thou  dost  not 
combat  justly.  Sir  Equitan,  this  is  a  French 
trick,  and  by  it  I  know  thou  art  of  France,  for 
by  this  manner,  of  slightly  fastening  on  the  hel- 
met, do  thy  countrymen  evade  the  more  fatal 
blows  of  the  tournay.  I  appeal  to  the  judges  of 
the  field  that  thou  dost  not  combat  on  equal 
terms,  and  that  thy  helmet  should  be  buckled  on 
like  mine." 

The  knights  approached  towards  the  foot  of 
the  gallery,  the  Count  de  Foix,  Sir  Espaign  du 
Lyon,  and  the  other  judges  of  the  field  arose.- 
"  It  is  unjust,"  said  Sir  Espaign,  "  and  I  hold 
that  Sir  Equitan  should  fasten  on  his  helmet  as 
we  do  in  this  country,  that  he  may  be  on  equal 
terms  with  his  opponent." 
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"  Peace,"  exclaimed  the  Count,  who  was 
strictly  impartial  in  the  justice  of  the  lists,  "  let 
them  alone  5  in  arms  every  knight  may  claim 
whatever  advantage  he  can  prove  of  use  to  him ; 
if  Sir  Equitan  therefore  finds  there  is  any  in 
thus  loosely  fastening  on  his  helmet,  he  may 
fairly  do  so ;  but  for  my  own  part,  were  I  in  his 
place  I  would  lace  on  my  helmet  as  tight  as  pos- 
sible for  my  own  safety,  for  unless  he  be  dexterous 
indeed,  the  lance  may  but  strike  off  the  helmet 
the  more  easily  to  penetrate  the  basinet,  and  all 
our  experienced  judges  here  present,  I  am  con- 
vinced are  of  the  same  opinion,  although  the 
contrary  has  of  late  become  so  much  the  custom 
in  the  tournaments  of  France." 

On  hearing  these  words,  Sir  Evan  remained 
silent,  and  the  ladies  with  one  voice,  declared 
that  they  both  had  tilted  nobly.  The  knights 
now  craved  a  boon  of  the  Count :  as  by  the  faidt 
of  their  horses,  their  second  course  had  been 
disappointed,  they  begged  that  they  might  take 
another  with  the  lance.  The  Count  granted  this 
boon,  and  the  helmet  of  Sir  Equitan  being  again 
attiiched   as  before  with  a  single  thong,    they 
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reposed  for  a  short  space  in  their  chairs,  which 
were  placed  near  the  entrance  of  the  pavilions 
for  that  purpose ;  fresh  lances  were  then  given 
to  each  knight,  and  once  more  vaulting  into  the 
saddle,  they  prepared  for  another  course. 

The  adversaries,  M^ho  were  already  much  heated 
by  the  former  career,  seemed  resolved  that  this 
should  be  one  of  a  desperate  onset;  they  now 
both  narrowly  examined  the  lances  they  receiA^ed, 
their  shields  were  again  buckled  firmly  upon 
their  arms,  and  they  took  some  time  to  consider 
each  other  before  they  advanced ;  the  horses  ap- 
peared impatient  for  the  fray,  and  tossed  their 
heads,  snorted,  and  distended  their  nostrils,  whilst 
they  pranced  restively  upon  the  ground,  and 
champed  the  bit  covered  with  white  foam,  till 
the  trumpet  again  sounding,  again  they  dashed 
on  their  career,  the  arms  of  their  riders  clashed 
with  the  violence  of  their  motion,  and  they  met 
so  rudely  in  the  course,  that  their  spears  striking 
full  upon  the  shields  of  each  other,  the  chargers 
were  for  a  moment  checked  by  the  force  of  the 
blows,  and  each  knight  was  stricken  backward ; 
but  so  skilled  were  the  combatants  in  the  exer- 
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ciscs  of  chivalry,  that  they  instantly  sprang  up 
again,  and  resumed  their  seats,  nor  did  they  lose 
tlieir  stirrups  in  this  career. 

The  surrounding  multitude  uttered  loud  ex- 
clamations, for  every  one  thought  some  mortal 
injury  must  have  ensued,  as  the  spears  of  each 
penetrated  through  his  adversary's  shield,  with 
such  violence,  that  the  steel  remained  fixed,  and 
the  lances  snapped  short  at  the  shaft ;  but  they 
neither  of  them  gained  any  advantage  over  the 
other,  and  both  rode  back  to  the  extremities  of 
the  lists,  free  from  danger,  amidst  the  contimied 
plaudits  of  the  multitude,  the  shout  of  the  heralds, 
and  the  flourish  of  trumpets. 

Once  more  they  dismounted  before  tlieir  pa- 
vilions, and  after  having  reposed  for  a  short  time 
in  their  chairs  to  take  breath,  they  were  again 
upon  the  backs  of  their  fiery  coursers,  in  order 
to  commence  the  three  courses  of  the  battle  axe, 
agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  the  challenge  given  by 
Sir  Evan  de  Foix.  Each  knight  now  grasped 
his  battle  axe;  again  they  darted  forward,  and 
again  they  met;    at  one  blow,  aimed  by  the 
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heavy,  sharp,  and  ponderous  axe,  Sir  Equitan 
struck  off  the  visor  from  the  helmet  of  Sir  Evan, 
and  the  blood  spouted  from  his  nose  and  mouth ; 
at  this  moment  Sir  Equitan  lost  his  rein,  and 
was  nearly  thrust  out  of  the  saddle,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  opponent  striking  him  a  violent 
blow  upon  the  left  arm.  Many  persons  present 
called  aloud  that  this  was  infamously  done,  as 
by  the  rigid  laws  of  chivalry  all  honourable 
thrusts  were  to  be  made  within  the  four  members 
(the  arms  and  legs)  and  only  those  aimed  at  the 
body  itself,  or  at  the  head,  were  held  to  be  just 
and  allowable.  Sir  Equitan  staggered  with  the 
force  of  the  blow,  but  did  not  fall  from  his  seat. 
Eustace,  who,  mounted  upon  his  horse,  and 
fully  armed,  had  hitherto  remained  a  spectator 
within  the  lists,  mindful  of  the  promise  extorted 
from  him  by  Isabel  de  GreiUy,  that  he  would 
assist  Sir  Equitan  at  liis  need,  immediately  set 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  exclaiming,  "  Eustace  to 
the  rescue,  to  the  rescue  !"  he  dashed  into  the 
middle  of  the  lists,  and  in  an  instant  wiis  by  the 
side  of  Sir  Equitiin,  with  the  intention  to  receive 
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the  attack  of  Sir  Evaii  de  Foix  in  his  stead,  so 
that  Sir  Equitan  sliouhl  have  time  to  recover 
from  the  violence  of  the  blow ;  but  ere  this  could 
be  attempted,  Sir  Evan  declared  aloud,  that  he 
had  alone  struck  Sir  Equitan  upon  the  arm,  in 
consequence  of  the  restiveness  of  his  charger, 
which  starting  and  swerving  whilst  he  raised  the 
axe,  caused  it  to  fall  upon  the  arm  instead  of 
the  head  of  his  adversary. 

The  judge  of  peace  instantly  rode  forward, 
and  touched  the  helmet  of  Sir  Evan  with  his 
hooded  lance.  Eustace,  who  perfectly  well  un- 
derstood the  signal,  was  obliged  to  obey  it,  and 
retired  again  to  his  former  station.  Agos  de 
Guisfort  now  came  up,  and  turning  to  the  judge 
of  peace,  exclaimed,  "  In  good  faith,  if  that  hood 
were  on  thy  head,  instead  of  thy  lance,  I  would 
so  assault  thee.  Sir  Judge,  that  thou  shouldst 
remember  this  day,  the  longest  thou  hadst  to 
live  !  What  business  hadst  thou  to  spoil  tlie  brave 
sport,  in  order  to  protect  this  craven,  bfistard 
knight,  who  cannot  combat  in  an  honourable 
fashion,  within  the  four  members,  but  must  give 
blows,  a  page  would  blush  to  ofler  at  the  (piin- 
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tain*?  His  horse  restive,  did  lie  say  ?  why  he  was 
no  more  restive  than  a  good  spur,  stuck  pur- 
posely in  his  flank  for  a  curvet,  would  make  him. 
Hark  thee,  Sir  Judge  of  Peace,  thou  hast  inter- 
fered partially,  and  in  favour  of  one  who  did 
not  deserve  thy  ministry ;  but  shouldst  thou  do 
so  again,  whilst  my  master  runs  a  career,  I  will 
make  war  upon  thee  with  a  sound  cudgel,  and 
teach  thee  the  judgment  of  a  peace  maker  shoidd 
begin  with  justice." 

*'  Thou  ignorant  varlet,"  replied  the  pacific 
minister  to  the  hot  and  testy  squire,  "  dost  thou 
not  know  that  I  here  represent  the  person  of  the 
ladies,  and  that  as  such  I  have  the  power  to  pro- 
tect any  unfortunate  knight,  who  may  transgress 
the  laws  of  chivalry  against  his  wall,  from  cir- 
cumstances over  which  he  has  no  control,  so 
that  should  the  contest  become  unequal  by  the 
attack  of  more  than  one  enraged  combatant,  a 

*  One  sort  oi  quintain  was  made  to  represent  the  human 
figure;  it  was  set  upright  in  the  ground,  and  used  by  the 
pages  and  young  tyros  in  arms  to  tilt  against,  as  an  early 
practice  in  the  exercises  of  chivalry:  the  quintain  was 
sometimes  called  the  pel. 
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touch  of  my  hooded  lance,  is  the  signal,  that 
denotes  he  can  no  longer  be  assaulted,  the  un- 
fortunate knight  being  then  protected  by  the 
clemency  of  the  ladies." 

"  It  is  well  for  thee,"  said  Agos,  "  that  thou 
canst  claim  the  protection  of  hood  and  petticoat 
to  boot,  and  thy  office  becomes  thee,  for  thou 
hast  the  heart  of  a  woman,  made  up  of  fear  and 
mischief.  Still  do  I  protest  against  thy  inter- 
ference as  wholly  partial  and  unjust." 

Thus  protected  by  the  interference  of  the 
pacific  minister.  Sir  Evan  de  Foix,  retired  to  his 
pavilion,  where  another  helmet  was  placed  upon 
his  head ;  and  Sir  Equitan  having  reposed  for  a 
short  time  till  he  had  recovered  the  use  of  his 
bridle  arm,  which  the  blow  had  rendered  power- 
less, the  combatants  once  more  mounted  their 
horses,  and  once  more  they  met.  Again  was  Sir 
Equitan  unhelmed,  and  again  they  passed  to  the 
extremity  of  the  lists.  The  third  and  last  course 
of  the  battle-axe  now  commenced ;  each  knight 
darted  forward  with  determined  courage,  holding 
erect  the  ponderous  axe,  which  they  raised  above 
their  heads  to  let  fall  upon  each  other,  with  the 
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fury  of  resolute  opposition,  lieiglitened  by  the 
ardour  and  difficulty  of  their  former  career. 
The  horses  foaming  from  exertion,  and  eager 
for  the  fray,  carried  their  stately  riders  boldly 
on.  Each  knight  bore  about  him  the  marks  of 
the  combat,  and  their  bright  arms  were  somewhat 
obscured  by  the  dust,  that  arose  like  a  cloud,  as 
they  scoured  through  the  lists.  The  white  scarf 
that  had  been  bound  about  the  helmet  of  Sir 
Equitan,  loosened  by  the  swiftness  of  his  motion, 
now  streamed  as  a  banner  in  the  air.  It  caught 
the  eye  of  Sir  Evan  de  Foix,  and  the  view  of  it 
aroused  in  his  bosom  a  feeling  of  more  deadly 
enmity  against  his  opponent. 

"  Ha  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  scarf  shall  yet  be 
mine,  I  have  sworn  to  win  and  wear  it." 

"  Stay,"  answered  Sir  Equitan,  "  it  is  not  yet 
steeped  in  thy  blood  or  mine." 

Upon  hearing  these  words,  Sir  Evan  raised 
himself  in  his  stirrups,  and  whilst  he  was  aiming 
to  strike  his  adversary  a  blow  that  might  prove 
fatal,  Sir  Equitan  suddenly  raised  his  battle-axe, 
and  let  it  fall  upon  the  head  of  Sir  Evan  de  Foix, 
with  such  force,  that  the  fire  flashed  from  the 
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glittering  casque.  The  knight,  stunned  by  the 
force  of  tlie  blow,  reeled  backwards,  and  fell 
senseless  upon  the  ground,  whilst  his  opponent 
retired  unhurt  to  the  extremity  of  the  lists ;  and 
the  horse  of  the  fallen  combatant,  true  to  his 
master,  and  as  if  sensible  of  his  disgrace,  stood 
still  by  his  side,  and  bent  his  head  towards  the 
earth. 

The  esquire  of  Sir  Evan,  Sir  Eustace  the 
Adopted,  and  several  others,  ran  to  his  assistance, 
and  bore  him  off  the  field,  still  senseless,  to  his 
pavilion.  Upon  recovering  the  use  of  his  senses, 
the  first  person  who  met  the  view  of  Sir  Evan 
de  Foix,  was  Eustace,  whose  humanity  had 
urged  him  to  make  every  exertion  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  knight.  The  state  of  Sir  Evan's 
mind,  already  irritated  by  what  had  passed,  and 
angered  by  the  former  interference  of  Eustace 
when  he  sprang  forward  as  the  rescue  of  Sir 
Equitan,  was  little  disposed  to  any  feeling  of 
kindness :  he  was  vexed  that  Eustace  shoidd 
witness  his  disgrace,  and  still  more  vexed  that 
he  had  offered  him  assistance  after  his  fall ;  he 
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therefore  exclaimed  rudely,  "  Why  art  thou 
here?" 

"  I  came,"  said  Eustace,  "  to  your  assistance 
from  motives  of  pity  and  humanity." 

"  Pity,"  replied  Sir  Evan  de  Foix,  who,  like 
all  angry  spirits,  was  glad  of  an  occasion  to  vent 
his  ill  humour,  "  pity  didst  thou  say  ?  what 
meanest  thou  by  that  ?  dost  thou  come  to  insult 
me,  insolent  youth  !  But  I  will  teach  thee,  ere 
this  day  be  past,  where  pity  is  most  due — to  thy 
own  presumption." 

The  knights,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time, 
again  prepared  to  take  the  field ;  they  sallied 
from  their  pavilions  to  run  the  three  courses  of 
the  dagger,  and  before  they  engaged,  to  each 
was  oifered  a  cup  of  wine.  Sir  Equitan,  ere 
he  drank  from  the  goblet,  in  courtesy  pledged 
his  adversary ;  but  Sir  Evan  de  Foix  extended 
the  cup,  and  having  looked  at  it  for  a  moment, 
turned  his  eyes  fiercely  upon  his  opponent,  ex- 
claiming, "  Would  to  God,  Sir  Equitan,  that 
the  next  cup  that  is  quaffed  by  thee  or  me, 
might  contain  the  blood  of  one  of  us." 
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"  Upon  the  faith  of  a  good  catholic,"  cried 
Agos  de  Guisfort,  "  that  M'ish  might  do  honour 
to  the  prince  of  darkness  himself,  for  surely 
none  but  a  demon  would  triumph  after  death. 
A  true  man  may  spill  the  blood  of  his  adversary, 
and  it  is  all  just  and  lawful  in  the  way  of  arms ; 
but  it  is  alone  the  savage  that  could  prey  upon 
the  blood  of  the  carcass." 

"  Peace,  insolent  fellow,"  said  Sir  Evan  de 
Foix,  and  he  slightly  struck  Agos  with  the  haft 
of  his  dagger.  The  esquire  boldly  started  for- 
ward and  vvTenched  it  from  his  hand.  "  Thou 
hast  struck  me,"  cried  Agos,  "  and  although 
thou  art  a  knight,  the  son  of  the  Count,  and  I 
but  an  esquire,  by  the  light  of  heaven  the  blow 
shall  not  pass  unrevenged !  I  will  meet  thee  in 
any  way  thou  wilt ;  all  unarmed  as  I  am,  I  will 
meet  thee  !" 

"  I  will  not  stoop  to  hold  parley  with  thee, 
base  slave,"  replied  Sir  Evan. 

"Thou  darest  not!"  said  Agos:  "I  am  no 
slave ;  I  am  an  honourable  esquire,  of  the  house- 
hold of  France  itself,  and  I  wait  but  the  occa- 
sion to  be  knighted :  my  blood  perhaps  is  as  true 
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as  tliine,  and  at  least  as  honourable  as  that  of  a 
bastard's."' 

"  Thou  insolent  knave,"  exclaimed  Sir  Evan, 
angered  by  the  taunt  that  had  been  thrown  upon 
his  birth,  "  who  art  thou  ?  of  the  household  of 
France  itself  didst  thou  say?  who  then  is  Sir 
Equitan  ?  Is  he  of  the  blood  of  France  ?  or  is 
he  not  thy  master  ?" 

'•'  He  whom  I  serve  is  my  master,"  replied 
Ag'os,  "  be  he  of  what  blood  he  may;  and  that 
is  not  thy  concern." 

"  Come,  come,  sir  knight,"  said  Sir  Equitan, 
"  we  do  but  lose  time  ;  our  challenge  is  not 
yet  complete ;  and  for  my  esquire,  whom  thou 
hast  not  treated  courteously,  he  is  but  a  blunt, 
though  brave  fellow ;  and  I  m- oidd  pray  you  to 
leave  parley  with  him,  and  to  repair  with  me  to 
the  onset." 

"  I  will  repair  with  thee,"  answered  Sir  Evan, 
"  to  the  onset,  or  to  the  death.  Now  forward, 
and  bid  the  trumpets  speak." 

Upon  these  words  they  both  turned  into  the 
lists,  mounted  upon  their  war-horse,  and  armed 
with  sharp-pointed  daggers.     Again  the  charge 
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commenced.  Sir  Equitan  struck  Ids  dagger 
fiercely  upon  the  bosom  of  Sir  Evan  de  Foix, 
and  although  so  well  guarded  by  the  breast- 
plate, and  haubergeon,  yet  the  dagger  pene- 
trated through  both,  and  grazed  the  skin;  for 
the  horse  plunging  at  the  instant  prevented  Sir 
Equitan  from  keeping  fast  his  hold,  the  dagger 
therefore  slipped  out,  and  sliding  athwart  the  ca- 
mail  of  his  opponent,  fell  to  the  ground.  Thus 
in  all  probability  the  life  of  Sir  Evan  de  Foix 
was  preserved  by  the  plunging  of  the  horse  at 
so  critical  a  moment,  for  otherwise  he  must  have 
been  stabbed  to  the  heart. 

The  blow  received  by  Sir  Equitan  was  more 
certain,  for  Sir  Evan  having  advanced,  and  hold- 
ing his  dagger  firmly  grasped  in  his  mailed 
hand,  and  pointed  towards  the  face  of  his  adver- 
sary, the  iiistant  they  encountered,  he  struck 
with  such  force,  that  it  made  its  way  through 
the  visor  at  the  upper  part,  and  penetrating  the 
basinet,  wounded  Sir  Equitan  ;  the  blood  gushed 
out,  and  stained  with  its  red  current  the  white 
scarf  the  knight  wore  about  his  helmet.  At  this 
instant  a  shill  cry  was  heard  from  that  part  of 
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tlie  gallery,  which  contained  the  court,  and  on 
looking  towards  the  spot,  all  seemed  in  commo- 
tion, but  no  one,  excepting  those  who  were  near 
the  person  in  the  gallery,  knew  from  whom  the 
cry  had  issued.  It  was  the  shriek  of  terror  from 
a  female  breast. 

The  knights  returned  to  their  pavilions,  the 
helmet  and  basinet  were  removed  from  the  head 
of  Sir  Equitan,  and  the  blood  of  his  wound  was 
stanched.  But  scarcely  w^ould  his  impatience 
to  engage  afresh  allow  him  to  await  whilst  this 
was  done;  again  was  he  armed,  and  again  binding 
the  blood-stained  scarf,  upon  the  helmet,  which, 
battered  as  it  was,  he  resumed,  he  once  more 
grasped  his  dagger,  and  sallied  forth. 

"  Stay,"  cried  Sir  Equitan,  "  a  moment  stay, 
give  me  to  drink,  for  I  thirst." 

Agos  de  Guisfort  brought  a  goblet  of  wine, 
and  as  his  master  raised  his  visor,  to  drink  of  it, 
the  esquire  attentively  looked  upon  his  counte- 
nance, that  waxed  pale,  as  the  drops  from  heat 
and  exertion  fell  fast  down  his  face. 

"  Do  not,"  cried  Agos,  "  I  entreat  you,  do 
not  combat  thus,  you  are  ill  and  weary.     I  will 
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ask  tlie  Count  to  grant  me  a  boon,  that  I  may 
meet  yon  bastard  in  your  place." 

"  Thou  hast  no  armour,  Agos,"  replied  Sir 
Equitan,  "  one  blow  might  end  thy  life." 

"  And  if  it  did,"  said  Agos,  "  1  would  freely 
receive  it  to  preserve  thy  honour,  for  in  this 
state  thou  mayst  be  easily  vanquished ;  but  fear 
not,  ray  steel  cap,  and  my  stout  leathern  jerkin, 
have  served  me  as  safeguards  ere  now.  And 
my  heart,  bold  in  thy  cause,  shall  be  my  shield." 

"  No,  Agos,"  answered  Sir  Equitan,  "  I  am 
something  refreshed  by  the  wine ;  my  wound  is 
but  slight,  and  I  fear  not  to  meet  Sir  Evan. 
Forward  to  the  lists,  for,  hark !  the  trumpet 
sounds." 

Agos  reluctantly  quitted  his  master,  and  de- 
sirous to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  com- 
batants, he  went,  and  took  his  station,  by  the 
side  of  the  judge  of  peace.  Once  more  the 
champions  met;  it  was  now  remarked  by  the 
judges  of  the  field  that  the  blow  struck  by  Sir 
Equitan  was  weaker  than  the  former,  for  it  but 
glanced  along  the  shield  of  his  opponent,  whilst 
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Sir  Evan's  only  missed  by  the  horse  again  cur- 
vetting in  the  course. 

The  third  and  last  round  (which  in  all  com- 
bats was  generally  most  decisive)  now  came  on. 
Sir  Equitan  retired  for  a  moment  previous  to 
the  onset,  and  this  time  called  for  a  cup  of  wa- 
ter. Again  Agos  conjured  him  not  to  combat, 
but  Sir  Equitan  still  refused  to  give  up  the 
course ;  and  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost, 
every  nerve  seemed  strained  to  bear  him  out, 
he  gave  a  loose  rein  to  the  war-horse,  that  set 
off  full  gallop,  tossing  his  head,  and  neighing  as 
he  bounded  forward.  The  adversaries  met  in 
the  middle  of  the  lists,  but  not  in  a  direct  line, 
for  they  came  up  side  by  side  close  to  each 
other.  Sir  Equitan  covered  his  head  with  his 
shield,  and  received  upon  it  the  fruitless  blow  of 
Sir  Evan,  who  stung  to  madness,  by  the  contest 
of  enraged  and  bitter  feelings,  and  perceiving 
his  opponent  had  the  advantage,  in  the  cool  blow 
he  was  aiming  to  let  fall,  he  suddenly  threw  him- 
self towards  Sir  Equitan,  and  plunged  his  weapon, 
at  the  second  blow,  into  the  side  of  the  noble  ani- 
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nial  upon  wliich  he  rode.  Enraged  by  this  in- 
famous act  of  cruelty,  which  was  hekl  disgrace- 
ful, and  contrary  to  the  established  laws  of  chi- 
valry, Sir  Equitan,  as  he  was  falling  to  the 
ground  with  the  wounded  creature,  grasped  Sir 
Evan  de  Foix  round  the  body,  and  hurled  him 
from  oif  his  horse.  He  was  unhelmed,  and 
again  stuimed  by  the  force  of  the  fall,  whilst 
Sir  Equitan,  overcome  by  this  last  exertion, 
staggered  and  fell  likewise  senseless  on  the  field. 
The  confusion  of  the  lists  now  became  ex- 
cessive ;  the  cries  of  the  spectators,  intermixed 
with  shrieks  from  the  galleries,  the  shout  of  he- 
ralds, and  the  sounds  of  the  trumpet,  that  pro- 
claimed the  course  was  at  an  end,  were  heard  in 
loud  and  continued  uproar.  The  knights  were 
both  removed  senseless  to  their  pavilions,  and 
the  next  moment,  the  noble  animal,  starting 
from  the  ground,  in  the  agony  of  the  wound  it 
had  received,  tossing  its  head  and  loosened 
mane,  and  glaring  with  strained  eye-balls  that 
seemed  ready  to  burst  from  their  sockets,  plunged 
tumultuously,  and  having  thrice  darted  round  the 
lists,  with  a  speed  which  no  one  dared  arrest,  at 
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length  fell  exhausted  upon  the  earth,  gave  a 
heavy  groan,  and  expired. 

A  dispute  now  arose  amongst  the  judges  of 
the  field.  Some  declared  that  Sir  Evan  de  Foix 
had  forfeited  his  arms  and  horse  to  Sir  Equitan, 
by  his  having  killed  his  adversary's  charger. 
Others  maintained  that  there  was  no  positive 
proof  Sir  Evan  had  struck  the  animal  intention- 
ally, and  that  if  the  blow  was  designed  for  Sir 
Equitan,  and  had  fallen  upon  the  horse  instead, 
in  that  case  the  knight  was  not  accountable  for 
what  followed,  which  must  be  considered  one  of 
those  frequent  mischances  that  occur  in  the  pass- 
age of  arms.  The  heralds  and  marshals  of  the 
field  were  now  summoned  before  the  judges  to 
give  their  account  of  the  affair,  from  the  obser- 
vations they  had  made  whilst  standing  in  the 
lists.  Still  opinions  were  divided,  and  the  mat- 
ter was  finally  referred  for  determination  to  the 
evening,  when  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  was 
to  be  adjudged  by  the  ladies. 

The  lists  were  again  cleared,  and  the  tumult 
having  somewhat  subsided,  the  time  approached 
for   the   opponents  to   commence   the   tournay 
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against  the  tenants  of  the  field.  A  knight,  who 
was  unknown  excepting  to  the  heralds,  to  whom 
he  had  before  given  in  his  name  (which  might  be 
either  true  or  assumed  for  the  occasion,  the  latter 
being  frequently  the  case),  first  advanced,  and 
sent  his  esquire  to  touch  the  war-target  of  Sir 
Eustace  the  Adopted.  The  challenge  was  then 
proclaimed  aloud  by  the  name  of  Sir  Reginald 
Sans  Terre.  The  youthful  knight,  conspicuous 
from  his  surcoat  of  pure  white,  instantly  obeyed 
the  summons,  sallied  from  his  pavilion,  and 
vaulted  into  the  saddle,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  spectators,  who  thus  greeted  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  lists,  as  an  audience  in  modern 
days  would  greet  a  young  actor's  first  essay  upon 
the  stage.  The  heralds  again  shouted  "  Lar- 
gesse, largesse  !  Glory  to  the  sons  of  the  brave  1" 
Eustace  was  mounted  upon  a  beautiful  courser, 
light,  and  swift  in  motion,  full  of  spirit,  and  gal- 
lantly arrayed  with  costly  housings.  The  young 
man  grasped  his  spear,  and  received  lus  shield. 
He  sat  firmly  and  erect  upon  his  horse,  his  ar- 
mour glittering  in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  his 
white  plumes  waving  in  the  air.     Every  eye 
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was  fixed  in  admiration  upon  his  gallant  appear- 
ance, every  bosom  felt  interested  for  one  so 
young  and  promising.  Again  was  he  greeted 
with  loud  acclamations ;  and  amidst  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  the  shout  of  heralds,  the  waving  of 
scarfs  and  hoods,  and  the  cries  of  "  Our  Lady 
for  Sir  Eustace,"  "  God  preserve  the  Adopted," 
he  lowered  his  lance,  and  setting  spurs  to  his 
horse,  darted  forward,  and  encountered  his  ad- 
versary in  the  middle  of  the  lists.  The  shock 
with  which  the  opponents  met,  was  tremendous, 
for  both  their  horses  were  forced  back  upon 
their  haunches ;  but  they  instantly  sprang  up 
again,  nor  did  the  riders  lose  stirrup  or  seat. 
The  lances  of  the  knights  were  both  shivered 
by  the  violence  of  the  blows  with  which  they 
struck  upon  each  others  shields ;  and  they  passed 
on  to  the  extremity  of  the  lists,  amidst  the  loud 
plaudits  of  the  assembly. 

Fresh  lances  were  now  given  to  them,  and 
again  they  encountered.  Sir  Reginald's  lance 
this  time  penetrated  through  the  shield  of  Eu- 
stace, and  snapt  short  in  the  shaft ;  the  youthful 
champion  rode  back  to  his  station  (bearing  the 
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point  of  the  broken  lance  sticking  in  his  shield) 
amidst  the  applause  of  the  multitude.  Sir  Re- 
ginald was  unhelmed  by  his  opponent,  and  re- 
turned bare-headed  to  his  pavilion. 

After  having  reposed  for  a  while,  and  resumed 
his  helmet,  again  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  again 
the  knights  spurred  their  fiery  steeds,  and  couch- 
ing their  lances,  darted  forward  on  their  career. 
This  time  Sir  Reginald  was  universally  blamed, 
and  condemned  by  the  judges  of  the  field,  for 
he  struck  Eustace  out  of  the  line  of  tilting^  and 
his  spear  penetrated  through  the  armour  of  the 
youth,  slightly  wounding  him  in  the  thigh. 
Eustace,  however,  suddenly  turned  his  horse, 
and  meeting  his  opponent  in  the  direct  line,  he 
struck  him  so  violent  a  blow,  that  it  hurled  Sir 
Reginald  from  his  saddle,  and  he  fell  so  severely 
upon  the  ground,  that  every  one  present  thought 
he  lay  dead  on  the  field.  Fortunately  this  was 
not  the  consequence  of  the  fall,  for  on  being  re- 
moved he  gradually  recovered  his  senses.  The 
judges  now  unanimously  agreed,  that  Sir  Reginald 
had  forfeited  his  arms  and  horse  to  his  opponent, 
by  having  struck  him  out  of  the  line  of  tilting ; 
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but  Eustace  declared  he  was  sufficiently  punished, 
and  refused  to  insist  upon  the  forfeiture. 

Sir  Robert  of  Roussillon  now  sent  his  esquire 
to  touch  the  war  target  of  Sir  Eustace,  who  in- 
stantly sallied  forth  to  meet  him,  as  he  ^-efused 
to  give  in,  for,  in  fact,  the  wound  he  had  re- 
ceived was  so  slight  that  it  had  merely  grazed 
the  skin.  The  trumpet  sounded,  and  both  the 
appellant  and  respondent,  met  with  such  ve- 
locity, that  striking  their  lances  against  the  hel- 
mets of  each  other,  the  fire  flashed  from  them, 
and  they  both  rode  back  to  their  pavilions,  amid 
loud  and  reiterated  plaudits.  Their  second  course 
was  equally  praised  as  bold,  daring  and  dan- 
gerous ;  and  in  this  course  both  their  spears 
were  broken,  which  was  deemed  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  valour  with  which  they  had  tilted. 

They  now  each  reposed  for  a  short  space  to 
prepare  for  the  third  and  last  course,  as  that  was 
generally  held  to  be  the  trial  of  skill :  but  this 
time,  from  the  restive  spirit  of  their  horses,  they 
darted  forward  ere  the  trumpet  sounded  the  on- 
set, and  Eustace  had  not  time  to  grasp  his  lance 
firmly  in  the  rest,  so  that  on  meeting  his  oppo- 
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nent  it  fell  from  his  hand,  and  the  spear  of  Sir 
Robert  struck  the  youth  a  severe  blow  upon  the 
back  part  of  the  left  shoulder :  at  the  sight  of 
this,  the  heralds  and  marshals  called  aloud,  that 
it  was  a  foul  stroke,  and  Sir  Robert  was  blamed 
as  an  uncourteous  tilter  for  striking  Sir  Eustace 
on  the  back,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  chivalry. 

At  this  moment,  a  knight,  armed  and  mounted, 
who  had  hitherto  been  but  a  spectator  of  the 
battle,  exclaimed,  "  To  the  rescue,  I'lnconnu  to 
the  rescue,"  and  riding  forward,  with  one  blow 
he  made  Sir  Robert  spring  from  liis  saddle,  and 
measure  his  length  upon  the  ground.  Sir  Ro- 
bert, who  had  received  no  injury  by  the  fall, 
started  up,  and  instantly  remounting  his  horse, 
he  grasped  his  lance,  and  advanced  towards  the 
stranger  knight,  who  had  thus  interfered  :  "  Ha  !" 
he  exclaimed,  "  what  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  fray  ? 
I  struck  Sir  Eustace  an  unjust  blow,  but  it  was 
not  by  my  fault,  but  from  that  of  my  horse,  for 
I  would  not  deal  unfairly  towards  the  noble 
youth.  Thou  shalt  now  receive  thy  reward." 
Upon  these  words  he  charged  upon  the  stranger, 
who  received  his  assault  with  the  utmost  apparent 
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indilFerence,  scarcely  seeming  to  heed  his  ap- 
proach :  when  Sir  Robert  was  within  a  spear's 
length  of  him,  the  stranger  suddenly  lowered  his 
lance,  and  with  one  powerful  blow,  aimed  so 
admirably,  he  again  caused  Sir  Robert  to  fly, 
as  it  were,  from  his  courser's  back,  and  measure 
his  length  upon  the  ground. 

The  plaudits  now  given  were  enthusiastic,  and 
Agos  de  Guisfort,  who  at  this  moment  stood  with 
the  heralds  near  the  spot,  exclaimed,  "  Who 
thou  art,  sir  stranger  knight,  no  one  can  tell;  but 
certain  am  I,  that  thou  art  either  Sir  Boncicaut, 
the  great  French  tilter,  or  the  devil  himself,  for 
France  could  not  bring  a  third  to  match  the 
former  in  a  tournay."  The  heralds  now  with 
one  voice  cried,  "Largesse  !  largesse ! — Glory  to 
the  sons  of  the  brave  ! — Glory  to  the  rescue." 
"  Who  is  he  ?  who  is  this  knight  ?"  was  eagerly 
enquired  by  the  multitude. — "Will  he  tilt  again? 
will  any  one  dare  meet  him  ? — His  name  !  his 
name  !" 

Upon  these  words  the  stranger  knight  rode 
towards  the  extremity  of  tlic  lists,  and  all  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  bearing  of  his  shield,  which 


was  a  falcon  in  flight  on  a  iielcl  azure.  The 
heralds  were  questioned  by  many  as  to  who  he 
was  ?  They  declared  that  the  person  who  had 
thus  distinguished  himself,  had  entered  his  name 
in  the  lists  as  Sir  John  I'lnconnu,  but  that  he 
had  not  declared  his  purpose  was  to  tilt,  nor  had  he 
once  raised  his  visor  in  their  presence.  Indeed, 
he  had  merely  described  himself  as  a  knight 
travelling  from  Spain,  and  who  could  but  re- 
main at  Orthes  to  view  the  tournament  and  must 
then  pass  on ;  but  one  opinion  now  universally 
prevailed,  for  all  persons  believed  Sir  John  I'ln- 
connu could  be  no  other  than  the  great  French 
tilter  Sir  Boncicaut,  who  was  known  often  to 
wander  about  in  disguise,  and  to  astonish  foreign 
courts  by  his  deeds  of  arms  *. 

*  The  Sir  Boncicaut  here  mentioned,  whose  extraor- 
dinary prowess  in  arms  is  so  much  extolled  by  Froissart, 
was  esteemed  the  first  tilter  of  his  time.  His  name  be- 
came aUke  the  theme  of  the  historian  and  the  writer  of 
romance,  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  ;  he  is  said  by  some  authors  to  liave  frequently 
fought  in  disguise,  a  thing  common  with  young  knights 
in  the  days  of  chivalry.  In  the  romance  of  "  Ivanhoc,'' 
this  custom  of  the  middle  ages    is  most  appropriately 
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Actuated  by  this  opinion,  the  Count  de  Foix 
sent  an  esquire  to  entreat  the  knight  that  when 
the  tournament  was  finished  he  would  honour 
him  by  his  presence  at  the  banquet.  Upon  a 
refusal  being  given,  the  Count  sent  a  second  time 
to  beg  a  conference  with  the  gallant  stranger, 
before  he  quitted  the  lists.  With  this  request 
Sir  John  I'Inconnu  promised  his  compliance,  and 
he  once  more  took  his  station  near  the  judge  of 
peace,  as  a  spectator  in  the  lists. 

Agos  de  Guisfort,  whose  curiosity  ^ad  in- 
duced him  to  draw  as  near  to  the  swanger  as  he 
possibly  could,  in  the  hope  to  gain  some  know- 
ledge of  him,  now  looked  at  the  knight,  and  now 
at  the  judge  of  peace,  whose  former  interference 
he  had  not  yet  forgiven,  and  turning  towards 
the  latter  he  exclaimed,  "  Why  sir  hoodman  of 
the  lance,  this  good  knight  is  like  to  set  aside 
thy  office,  for  he  makes  peace  after  a  soldier's 
fashion,  by  a  fair  knock  down  blow,  that  settles 
the  matter  without  debate,  and  is  the  best  ar- 

introduced,  in  the  spirited  description  of  the  comba:  of 
Richard  the  1st  of  England,  whilst  disguised  as  the  Black 
Knight. 
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biter  of  foul  play  any  court  coukl  appoint.  Long 
mayst  thou  live,  noble  knight;  and  long  may 
thy  valiant  arm  be  strong  and  ready  to  hurl  each 
craven  tilter  to  the  ground  !" 

Sir  Evan  de  Foix,  who  had  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  fall  he  had  received  whilst 
combating  with  Sir  Equitan,  sallied  from  his 
pavilion,  and  sent  his  esquire  to  touch  the  war- 
target  of  Sir  Eustace,  who  immediately  sprang 
forward  to  meet  him;  but  ere  he  prepared  to 
combat,  he  rode  up  to  that  part  of  the  gallery, 
where  the  Count  de  Foix  was  seated,  and  begged 
his  permission  that  he  might  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  Sir  Evan  de  Foix. 

"  Ah  truly  may'st  thou,"  said  the  Count, 
"  for  if  Sir  Evan  doth  challenge  thee,  it  is  but  just 
he  should  be  delivered  of  his  vows,  and  that 
thou  shouldst  accept  it  with  the  willing  mind  and 
bold  spirit  thou  hast  shewn  in  thy  deeds  of  arms 
this  day." 

Eustace  bowed  to  the  Count,  and  returned  to 
his  station,  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  once  more 
the  charge  commenced,  when  both  combatants 
gallantly  ran  their  first  course  amidst  the  ap- 
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plause  of  the  spectators.  At  their  second  career 
they  met,  and  struck  their  blows  with  such 
force,  that  Eustace  was  unhelmed,  and  Sir  Evan 
returned  to  his  pavilion  with  the  loss  of  half  his 
camail,  that  had  been  torn  off  by  his  adversary's 
spear.  At  their  third  course  both  their  lances 
were  broken,  and  every  one  declared  that  they 
had  nobly  tilted. 

Having  rested  for  a  short  space,  they  begged 
to  try  another  career,  and  leave  being  granted, 
they  received  fresh  lances,  and  once  more  sprang 
forward  to  the  course  ;  but  whilst  advancing,  the 
horse  upon  which  Eustace  rode,  being  young 
and  mettlesome,  and  little  used  to  the  exercise 
of  the  tournay,  suddenly  became  restive,  and 
rearing  with  his  rider,  stood  almost  erect  upon 
his  hind  legs :  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
Eustace,  by  bending  forward  upon  the  animal's 
neck,  and  sticking  fast  by  the  knees,  could  keep 
his  seat.  Thus  engaged  in  the  management  of 
the  horse,  which  he  apprehended  would  every 
moment  fall  back  with  him  upon  the  ground, 
the  youth  dropped  his  lance,  when  instantly  the 
courser  plunged  forward,  and  came  again  upon 
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his  fore  legs.  Whilst  in  this  defenceless  situation, 
Sir  Evan,  whose  passions  outran  his  judgment, 
heated  by  the  contest  and  full  of  fury,  was  bearing 
down  upon  Eustace  with  the  intent  by  one  blow 
to  thrust  him  from  off  his  horse;  when  the  stranger 
knight,  who  viewed  attentively  what  was  pass- 
ing, in  an  instant  sprang  forward  with  the  swift- 
ness of  a  hawk,  that  darts  upon  the  game,  and 
calling  aloud,  "  To  the  rescue  !  I'lnconnu  to  the 
rescue  !"  he  met  Sir  Evan  in  the  midst  of  his 
career,  and  with  one  blow  hurled  him  to  the  ground. 
The  acclamations  were  now  redoubled,  and 
every  tongue  was  eager  in  expressing  astonish- 
ment and  applause  at  the  prowess  and  dexterity 
of  the  invincible  stranger ;  and  all  persons 
believing  that  he  could  be  no  other  than  Sir 
Boncicaut,  they  loudly  greeted  him  by  that 
name,  exclaiming,  "  Glory  to  the  sons  of  the 
brave  !  glory  to  the  rescue  !  glory  to  Sir  Bon- 
cicaut." Sir  Evan  de  Foix  was  too  much  hurt 
by  this  last  fall  to  be  capable  of  again  entering 
the  lists ;  and  the  Count  having  declared  that 
Eustace  had  done  enough  to  display  his  valour 
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in  arms,  and  that  his  horse  was  too  little  used 
to  the  tournament  to  be  a  proper  animal  for 
tilting,  he  desired  that  the  other  knights  who 
had  not  yet  exercised  themselves  in  the  lists 
should  now  commence  their  passage  of  arms. 
This  was  gallantly  accomplished,  and  amongst 
the  ti  Iters  was  Sir  Gracien  de  Foix,  and  the 
Lord  of  Corasse.  Much  anxiety  was  expressed 
to  know  if  Sir  John  1'  Inconnu  would  again 
combat  in  the  lists,  but  he  did  not ;  and  on  being 
questioned  by  the  heralds  relative  to  his  purpose, 
he  haughtily  intimated  that  he  would  not  com- 
bat where  he  had  no  equal  in  arms. 

The  herald,  as  it  was  now  past  the  hour  of 
vespers,  furled  the  banners,  in  token  that  the 
tournament  was  at  an  end.  The  helmet  and 
arms  of  Eustace,  as  this  had  been  his  first  essay 
in  the  lists,  were  now  claimed  as  the  property  of 
the  heralds  and  marshals,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  field.  These  he  gave  up,  and  after- 
wards redeemed  them  for  an  hundred  florins  in 
gold.  The  Count  de  Foix  descended  from  the 
gallery,  and  ere  he  quitted  the  spot,  he  sent  to 
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beg  a  conference  with  tlie  valiant  stranger,  Sir 
Jolin  I'Incoiniu,  who  came  in  obedience  to  the 
summons. 

"  In  truth,"  said  the  Count  addressing  him, 
"  fair  knight,  your  admirable  skill  in  arms  de- 
mands our  utmost  praise,  and  our  banquet  would 
be  honoured  if  it  were  graced  by  the  presence 
of  such  a  noble  knight;  let  me  again  entreat 
you,  that  you  will  this  night  visit  the  palace  of 
Orthes,  and  rest  in  the  castle." 

"  Accept  my  thanks  for  this  courtesy,"  replied 
the  stranger,  "  but  I  cannot  tarry  the  night ;  yet 
if  you  wall  comply  with  the  conditions  I  shall 
propose,  I  will  attend  you  at  the  banquet." 

"  I  will  gladly  comply  with  any  conditions 
you  may  name,"  answered  the  Count,  "for  in 
truth,  although  it  is  your  pleasure  to  be  here 
considered  only  as  Sir  John  I'Inconnu,  there 
is  not  a  person  present  but  thinks  as  I  do,  that 
the  valiant  Sir  Boncicaut  of  France,  the  first 
knight  in  arms  these  times  can  boast,  has  this 
day  honoured  our  tournament  with  his  august 
presence.  Let  us  then  have  the  opportunity  of 
proving  how  much   we  esteem  and  honour  the 
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valour  of  a  knight  whose  fame  is  the  glory  of 
chivalry." 

"  Again  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy,"  said 
the  stranger,  "  but  the  thanks  are  given  by  Sir 
John  rinconnu,  and  by  him  alone.  Do  not,  I 
entreat  you,  question  me  farther,  for  I  am  under 
a  vow,  that  will  not  let  me  tarry  here,  nor  speak 
of  my  purposes.  If  I  accept  your  invitation  to 
the  banquet,  it  must  be  on  the  conditions  that 
you  will  suffer  me  to  appear  at  it  armed  as  I  am ; 
that  you  pass  your  word  I  shall  freely  depart 
without  let  or  hinderance  when  I  please  ;  and 
that  you  shall  not  insist  upon  my  raising  my 
visor  unless  by  my  free  consent.  These  con- 
ditions suit  with  my  vow,  and  upon  such  alone 
can  I  accept  your  courtesy." 

"  And  these,  valiant  knight,"  said  the  Count, 
"  shall  all  be  accepted.  Here,  in  this  presence, 
I  pledge  myself  upon  the  honour  of  a  knight  to 
fulfil  every  condition  you  have  named.  We 
shall  expect  your  coming  at  the  banquet ;  till 
then,  adieu  ;  and  may  the  Guardian  of  the  brave 
hold  you  still  in  health  and  honour  !  Farewell." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    STRANGER. 

Lady  Macbeth.—"  You  have  displac'd  the  mirth,  broke 
the  good  mcetingj 
With  most  admired  disorder. 

Macbeth. — Can  such  things  be, 
And  overcome  us  Hke  a  summer  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder  ?" 

Smakespeaue. 

When  the  hour  arrived  for  the  assemblage  of 
the  company  in  celebration  of  the  banquet  of 
the  Count  de  Foix,  the  hall,  decorated  with  the 
most  costly  splendour  that  taste  and  magnifi- 
cence could  devise,  was  thrown  open  to  the 
guests,  and  the  trumpet  sounded  from  the  castle 
walls  to  give  notice  to  all  knights  and  squires  in 
Orthes  to  attend  the  Count  at  supper. 

Upon  this  occasion,  numerous  tables  were 
ranged  throughout  the  hall,  where  the  guests 
were  to  be  seated  according  to  their  rank  and 
state.     These  ^\'ere  covered  with  gold  and  silver 
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plate,  placed  upon  cloths  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  intermixed  with  costly  vases  containing  the 
finest  flowers  of  the  season.  Green  rushes 
strewed  the  marble  pavement,  and  the  walls 
were  hung  with  tapestry  and  fresh  boughs  of 
trees ;  the  latter  being  designed  to  give  an 
appearance  of  coolness  to  the  apartment.  To- 
wards the  extremity  of  the  hall,  a  fountain  of 
white  marble  played  its  sparkling  and  refreshing- 
waters  into  an  extensive  basin,  surrounded  by 
plants.  Vessels  of  silver  containing  spices  and 
odoriferous  perfumes  were  placed  in  various 
compartments,  and  the  hall  was  illuminated  by 
waxen  tapers  fixed  in  silver  sconces,  and  large 
torches  that  sent  forth  a  broad  and  red  flame. 

The  guests  who  now  assembled  consisted  of 
the  chief  nobility,  knights,  squires,  and  ladies, 
of  the  provinces  of  Beam  and  Foix.  Many  of 
the  clergy  were  present,  and  several  knights 
from  foreign  courts,  who  had  been  induced  to 
visit  Orthes  by  the  proclamation  of  the  tour- 
nament. These  distinguished  persons  appeared 
dressed  in  the  most  splendid  habits,  and  a  more 
noble  or  striking  assemblage  of  beauty  and  ele- 
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gancc  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  So  great 
was  the  press,  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
the  cliamberlains  aud  marshals  could  place  the 
guests  according  to  their  degree  at  the  various 
tables. 

At  the  Count's  table  were  seated  the  Bishop 
of  Foix  and  Beam,  Prior  Philip,  the  Lord  of 
Corasse,  Sir  Espaign  du  Lyon,  Sir  Equitan, 
Poursuivant  D'Amour,  and  the  Ladies  Jane  and 
Isabel,  with  the  Countess  de  la  Karasse.  A  seat 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  board,  facing  that  of  the 
Count,  was  left  vacant,  by  his  express  command, 
this  being  destined  for  the  stranger  whom  he  had 
invited  to  tlie  banquet.  Sir  Ernaut  Guillaume 
and  Sir  Peter  de  Vaux  acted  as  the  chief  stewards 
of  the  hall ;  Sir  Gracien  de  Foix,  assisted  by  five 
other  knights,  was  appointed  to  place  the 
dishes  upon  the  Count's  table ;  Sir  Evan  de 
Foix  was  to  act  as  carver  to  his  father;  Sir 
Nicholas  de  L'Escalle  was  to  sing  the  grace; 
and  Sir  Eustace  the  Adopted  was  still  to  perform 
his  office  of  cup-bearer  to  his  benefactor.  Not 
only  were  the  minstrels  of  the  Count  de  Foix 
present,  but  those  also  belonging  to  the  house- 
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hold  of  the  chief  nobles  now  assembled ;  and 
to  the  latter,  the  Count,  with  his  accustomed 
munificence,  gave  this  day,  as  presents,  habits 
formed  of  the  richest  cloth  of  gold,  trimmed 
with  ermine. 

Towards  midnight,  the  sounds  of  minstrelsy 
were  heard  from  the  inner  court,  and  the  Count 
de  Foix,  gracefully  attired  in  robes  of  crimson 
velvet,  decorated  with  jewels  and  trimmed  with 
ermine,  his  fine  hair  hanging  in  negligent  pro- 
fusion about  his  ample  forehead,  entered  the 
hall,  with  that  air  of  dignified  affability  which, 
whilst  it  excited  respect  and  admiration,  re- 
pressed all  familiarity  of  address  even  in  the 
most  presumptuous.  The  Count  was  preceded 
by  twelve  of  his  chamberlains,  who  each  bore  a 
large  and  lighted  torch  before  him,  which  they 
afterwards  placed  near  his  table,  thus  adding 
to  the  brilliant  light  of  the  apartment.  De 
Foix  took  his  seat  upon  the  dais,  under  the 
canopy  of  state,  and  saluting  the  company  with 
gracious  courtesy,  entered  into  conversaton  with 
those  who  were  near  his  person.  The  banqueit 
consisted  of  five  services,  and  as  many  entremets^ 
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or  plates  of  tluinties,  served  before  the  fruits. 
Several  of  the  dishes  were  made  in  allegorical 
and  fanciful  devices,  intermixed  with  ornaments 
of  gold,  and  the  plumage  of  the  finest  birds. 

Eustace,  whose  first  essay  in  arms  was  much 
praised  by  many  of  the  knights  who  were  pre- 
sent, took  his  station  near  the  Count  with  that 
air  of  diffidence  which  added  the  lustre  of  mo- 
desty to  the  glory  he  had  acquired  in  the  lists. 
The  Count  now  demanded  of  his  attendants,  if 
the  stranger  knight  w'as  yet  arrived  t-o  take  his 
place  at  the  board.  He  was  informed  that  he 
had  not  been  seen  since  he  quitted  the  lists  in 
the  morning,  and  that  no  person  knew  where 
he  was  to  be  found,  either  in  Orthes  or  in  the 
neighbouring  convents,  or  inns,  where  it  was 
mest  likely  a  stranger  knight  would  pass  the 
intermediate  time  between  the  hours  of  the 
tournament  and  the  banquet. 

"  It  seems,  then,"  said  the  Count,  "  that  we 
must  await  his  pleasure  as  to  the  hour  of  his 
coming  to  our  banquet.  Pie  is  a  most  singidar 
guest,  and  extraordhiary  indeed  must  be  that 
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VOW  which  can  thus  induce  a  man  so  brave  in 
arms  to  shroud  himself  in  mystery." 

Scarcely  had  the  Count  uttered  these  words, 
when  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  was  heard  from 
without,  and  a  herald  entered  the  hall  and  pro- 
claimed the  arrival  of  the  stranger.  The  music 
instantly  ceased,  a  low  murmur  of  voices  ran 
through  the  assembly,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
dead  silence.  Every  eye  turned  towards  the 
entry  in  the  anxious  expectation  to  witness  the 
appearance  of  a  man  who  had  excited  so  much 
curiosity  and  surprise. 

The  stranger  entered  completely  armed,  as 
he  had  appeared  in  the  lists,  save  his  helmet, 
his  lance,  and  his  shield.  By  his  side  he  wore 
a  dagger,  and  the  visor  of  his  bacinet  was  closed, 
so  that  no  one  could  discern  a  feature  of  his 
countenance.  He  was  of  a  tall  and  majestic 
stature,  strongly  limbed,  and  from  his  whole  de- 
meanour and  appearance,  seemed  to  be  in  the 
prime  of  life,  but  beyond  the  age  of  youth.  He 
advanced  from  the  extremity  of  the  hall,  towards 
the  table  of  the  Count,  whither  he  was  con- 
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ducted  by  the  marshals,  with  a  slow  and  digni- 
fied step.  His  head  was  erect,  and  he  looked 
around,  neither  anxious  nor  embarrassed,  with 
the  air  of  one  accustomed  to  command.  The 
Count  arose  as  he  approached  the  dais,  and 
bade  him  welcome,  signing  with  his  hand  to  the 
seat  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  knight  at 
his  own  board.  The  stranger  bowed  in  silence, 
and  took  his  place. 

A  thrilling  interest  now  seemed  to  possess 
every  bosom.  Who  could  the  stranger  be? 
Would  he  partake  of  the  banquet  ?  To  do  so 
he  must  raise  his  visor ;  or  would  he  sit  like  a 
statue,  and  only  look  upon  the  feast  ?  Was  he  a 
man,  or  a  spectre?  Could  he  be  Sir  Boncicaut? 
Or,  if  not,  who  was  he  ?  These  were  questions 
and  conjectures  that  passed  amongst  the  com- 
pany in  a  low  whisper,  or  subdued  voice,  whilst 
the  general  hilarity,  and  the  various  topics  of 
conversation,  that  had  before  been  going  on  in 
parties  through  the  hall,  seemed  damped  and 
silenced  by  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  the 
stranger,  who  was  now,  with  all  present,  the  sole 
interest,  the  sole  subject  of  remark. 
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"  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Count  de  Foix,  ad- 
dressing the  stranger,  "  we  would  ask  you  to  do 
honour  to  our  feast,  and  to  taste  of  these  viands, 
but  our  promise,  not  to  insist  upon  your  raising 
your  visor,  without  your  own  consent,  forbids 
us  to  intrude  our  wishes  in  opposition  to  your 
pleasure.  We  can  therefore  only  hope  from 
your  own  courtesy,  that  which  ours  forbids  us  to 
demand." 

"  I  thank  you,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  but  I 
cannot  taste  of  the  banquet ;  I  have  already 
supped." 

"  Already  supped !"  said  Agos  de  Guisfort, 
to  Will  of  the  West,  who  both  stood  in  attend- 
ance near  the  Count's  table,  "  Supped  !  and 
with  whom,  I  trow  ?  With  the  worms ;  for,  by 
my  faith,  he  looks  just  like  a  marble  effigy  that 
has  walked  off  a  tomb-stone ;  and  1  do  begin  to 
have  my  doubts  if  he  be  man  or  spectre ;  for 
this  morning  he  knocked  the  young  knights  off 
their  horses  more  like  a  fiend  than  a  tilter.  By 
all  the  powers  of  heaven,  now  I  look  at  him 
again,  he  seems  the  very  counterpart  of  that 
figure  of  a  knight  newly  SQp  up  in  the  church  of 
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the  Friars  Minor."  Eustace  overlieard  these  hist 
words  of  Agos  de  Guisfort,  and  his  eyes  imme- 
diately involuntarily  turned  towards  the  stranger. 
He  looked  and  shuddered  ;  for  although  he  could 
not  tell  wherefore,  yet  there  was  somathing  al- 
together about  the  air,  the  armour,  and  the  sta- 
ture of  the  stranger,  that  might  in  a  degree  jus- 
tify Agos  de  Guisfort's  remark,  as  not  being 
wholly  void  of  truth.  The  extraordinary  occur- 
rence of  the  vigil  of  arms,  the  resemblance  of 
the  Franciscan  to  the  late  Sir  Peter  de  Beam, 
and  the  appearance  of  this  stranger,  so  striking 
and  remarkable,  all  recurred  to  his  mind,  and 
awakened  in  the  breast  of  Eustace  a  painful 
sensation  of  anxious  curiosity ;  for  though  he 
knew  not  why  it  was  so,  he  could  not  help  con- 
necting the  presence  of  the  stranger  with  tlie 
late  events  that  had  so  much  affected  him. 

Impressed  with  these  ideas,  his  mind  became 
wholly  absorbed,  and  he  gazed  with  deep  atten- 
tion upon  the  armed  and  majestic  figure  that 
sat  almost  motionless  before  him.  At  this  mo- 
ment Sir  Gracien  de  Foix  called  to  Eustace, 
who    turned  towards  him,   and   recollecting  he 
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had  a  duty  to  perform,  as  a  part  of  his  service 
to  the  Count,  he  stepped  aside,  and  took  from 
the  buffet  of  state  a  silver  basin  and  a  napkin. 
Sir  Gracien  held  an  ewer  of  the  same  material, 
and  advancing  towards  the  Count  de  Foix,  Sir 
Gracien  poured  the  water,  and  Sir  Eustace  held 
the  basin,  whilst  the  Count  washed  before  he 
supped.  The  squires  and  knights  in  attendance 
assisted  in  performing  this  office  to  the  distin- 
guished guests ;  and  Eustace,  impelled  by  a 
feeling  of  interest  and  curiosity,  advanced,  and 
extending  the  basin,  ojffered  it  to  the  stranger, 
that  he  might  wash,  according  to  the  custom. 
The  knight  raised  his  head,  and  looked  atten- 
tively upon  Eustace.  "  I  shall  not  partake  of 
the  banquet,"  said  he  ;  "  but  yet,  gentle  youth, 
I  will  not  decline  thy  courtesy ;"  and  with  these 
words  he  arose,  and  stepping  forward,  he  drew 
off  his  steel  gauntlets,  and  was  about  to  dip 
his  hands  in  the  basin,  when  Eustace  started, 
turned  pale,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  perform 
the  service  he  was  rendering ;  for  his  eye,  quick 
and  observant,  in  an  instant  was  arrested  by  a 
ring,  that  the  stranger  wore  upon  his  right  hand. 
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Eustace  M'as  struck  with  astonisliment,  when  he 
observed  it  was  exactly  similar  to  that  one  so 
remarkable  which  had  been  spoken  of  by  the 
Franciscan,  and  which  the  Count  de  Foix  had 
placed  upon  his  hand  the  day  he  was  created  a 
knio-ht. 

"  Gracious  heaven  !"  exclaimed  Eustace  to 
the  stranger,  "  tell  me  who  thou  art,  and  whence 
came  that  ring  ?" 

"  Thou  art  somewhat  bold,  young  man,"  re- 
plied the  armed  figure.  "  1  am  not  here  to  an- 
swer the  questions  of  any  one  ;  and  for  my  ring, 
it  is  the  badge  of  knighthood ;  I  have  worn  it 
since  the  day  I  first  buckled  on  my  spurs." 

"  And  my  ring  of  knighthood,"  said  Eustace, 
with  emotion,  "  is  the  counterpart  of  thine ;  it 
bears  the  device  of  a  star  rising  from  behind  a 
cloud  on  a  field  azure.  Speak  to  me  then,  I 
beseech  you." 

"  Peace,"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  "  and  at- 
tend the  Count,  who  calls  to  thee ;  and  for  thy 
ring,  remember  to  fulfil  the  commands  of  him 
who  told  thee  of  the  time  it  would  be  placed 
upon  thy  hand." 
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"  Thou  speakest  of  the  Franciscan,"  saitl 
Eustace. 

"  Peace,"  again  exclaimed  the  stranger ; 
"  no  more — leave  me." 

Eustace  obeyed,  and  left  the  knight,  who 
having  washed,  returned  to  his  seat,  and  re- 
mained silent  and  motionless  as  before.  The 
Count  again  called  Eustace ;  the  youth  came  at 
the  summons,  when  he  was  thus  addressed  by 
his  benefactor. 

"  Thou  hast  performed  thy  service  to  our 
armed  guest ;  but  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that 
men  who  sup  not,  should  wash  their  hands  in 
the  bowl.  Thou  didst  hold  parley  with  him. 
What  said  he  to  thee  ?" 

"  Nothing,  my  lord,"  answered  Eustace, 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  question. 

"  Are  words  then  nothing?"  observed  the 
Count :  "  or  are  they  next  to  nothing,  light  as 
the  air  we  breathe ;  or  art  thou  to  play  the 
mysterious  knight,  in  the  fashion  of  our  guest  ^ 
What  didst  thou  say  to  him  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Eustace,  "  I  demanded 
of  the  stranaer  who  he  was." 
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"  Indeed  !"  said  the  Count  {who  was  natu- 
rally inquisitive  and  prone  to  suspicion),  "  that 
is  someth'ng  singular,  that  thou  shouldst  pre- 
sume to  question  one,  I  would  not  venture  to 
interrogate,  after  my  plighted  word.  Why 
didst  thou  question  him?" 

"  From  curiosity,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
youth. 

"  And  why  shouldest  thou  be  curious  ?"  de- 
manded the  inquisitorial  Count. 

"  The  singularity  of  the  stranger's  manners 
and  appearance  made  me  so,"  said  Eustace,  ex- 
tremely embarrassed,  and  not  daring  to  mention 
the  circumstance  of  the  ring,  from  the  remem- 
brance of  the  injunctions  of  the  Franciscan. 

"  And  so,"  replied  the  Count,  "  thou  hast  the 
boldness  to  question  a  stranger  knight,  who  is 
here  present  under  the  protection  of  my  pro- 
mise, that  he  should  not  be  questioned,  from  a 
mere  motive  of  idle  curiosity.  Take  heed, 
young  man,  and  dare  not  thus  to  play  with  me. 
Thou  hadst  some  other  motive :  this  excuse  is 
but  a  repetition  of  the  affair  of  the  Franciscan. 
I  passed  over  that  in  silence  from  love  to  thee; 
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but  beware  how  you  a  second  time  excite  suspi- 
cion. There  are  those  who  woukl  blame  in  us 
a  too  easy  trust,  as  much  as  we  condemn  a  hasty 
judgment  in  reproof  of  seeming  wrong.  And 
what  said  the  stranger  ?  Would  he  answer  thy 
bold  inquiry  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord,"  said  Eustace ;  "  he  told  me 
he  was  here  not  to  be  questioned  by  any  one, 
and  bade  me  leave  him." 

"  And  was  that  all  ?"  inquired  the  Count. 

"  Nearly  so,"  replied  Eustace. 

"  Nearly  so !"  re-echoed  De  Foix ;  "  then 
there  was  something  more." 

"  There  might  be  some  other  words." 

"  What  words  ?"  demanded  the  Count. 

"  They  were  but  few,"  replied  the  embar- 
rassed youth,  who,  thus  closely  questioned,  was 
willing  to  treat  the  matter  in  the  best  manner 
he  could,  without  uttering  a  falsehood. 

"  Then  j^ou  may  the  more  easily  repeat 
them,"  said  De  Foix.  "  Tell  me  what  they 
were." 

Eustace  felt  he  could  not  repeat  them,  with- 
out leading  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Count,  that 
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must  end  in  his  declaring  the  motive  of  his 
curiosity  respecting  the  ring,  and  the  communi- 
cation of  the  Franciscan ;  but  disdaining  to  use 
falsehood,  he  therefore  replied,  "  My  lord,  you 
grieve  me  by  these  unkind  suspicions.  I  have 
done  nothing  WTong,  and  I  would  entreat  you 
to  forbear  your  questions." 

"  Then,"  said  the  Count,  with  energy,  "  you 
must  fear  those  questions.  Oh  Eustace,  Eu- 
stace !  what  am  I  to  think  of  this  ?  Remember 
thy  singular  and  mysterious  conduct  with  the 
Franciscan,  on  the  night  of  a  former  banquet. 
Remember,  too,  that  this  stranger,  solely  in  thy 
behalf,  exerted  the  extraordinary  skill  of  his 
arm ;  and  that  thy  present  evasion  (so  like  the 
former)  to  repeat  a  simple  conversation,  must 
convince  me,  that  there  is  something  more  in 
this  than  of  ordinary  import,  or  casual  circum- 
stance. I  will  now  forbear  to  question  thee 
farther ;  but  beware,  for  I  shall  look  to  thee  with 
an  observant  eye.  I  will  not  suspect  lightly; 
but  if  once  I  prove  thee  ingrate,  or  false,  as 
thou  art  mysterious,  the  peril  be  on  thy  own 
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head.  And  that  Franciscan  too ;  I  have  never 
seen  him  since  the  night  of  thy  vigil  of  arms,  at 
the  banquet ;  hast  thou,  Eustace  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  answered  Eustace,  with  perfect 
truth,  "  I  have  not  spoken  to  him  since  that 
night." 

"  No  !"  observed  Sir  Evan  de  Foix,  "  for  it 
was  on  that  night  he  was  to  meet  thee,  after  tlie 
banquet,  at  Calvary." 

Eustace  looked  astonished,  abashed,  and  trem- 
bled. The  Count  started  with  surprise.  "  To 
meet  thee  at  Calvary  after  the  banquet !"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Why  this  is  more  extraordinary 
than  all  thy  mysteries  ;  but  I  will  search  it  out, 
till  every  coil,  and  winding  of  thy  way,  shall  be 
unravelled,  and  be  made  plain  and  direct.  I 
will  not  question  thee  this  night,  young  man; 
but  to-morrow  attend  me,  Eustace,  in  my  ora- 
tory; there  with  Sir  Evan  (who,  it  appears,  has 
learnt  thy  mysterious  meeting  with  this  Fran- 
ciscan), and  our  worthy  Prior  Philip,  we  will 
examine  thee,  and  insist  upon  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  that  now  seems  dark  and  myste- 
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rious."  Eustace  was  about  to  speak ;  l)ut  the 
Count,  with  evident  marks  of  anger,  bade  him 
be  silent. 

This  conversation  passed  between  the  Count 
and  Eustace  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  where 
Sir  Evan  de  Foix  stood  to  perform  the  office  of 
carver  to  his  father ;  the  minstrels,  who  had  been 
playing  from  the  time  the  Count  had  washed, 
by  the  sounds  of  their  instruments  prevented 
what  passed  from  being  heard  by  any  of  the 
party,  excepting  the  Prior  and  Sir  Evan,  who 
were  both  very  near  the  person  of  their  lord. 
Eustace  remained  silent,  in  obedience  to  his 
command,  the  crafty  Prior  assumed  an  air  of 
grave  concern,  whilst  Sir  Evan  de  Foix  seemed 
to  triumph  with  internal  malice,  at  the  mischief 
the  few  words  he  had  dropped  was  likely  to  work 
for  Eustace. 

At  this  moment  Will  of  the  West,  who  was 
a  favourite  minstrel,  as  well  as  page,  took  his 
seat  upon  a  low  cushion,  near  the  dais,  and 
striking  the  harp  with  a  light  and  tasteful  finger, 
ran  through  an  harmonious  prelude,  and  with  a 
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clear  voice,  sweetly  modulated,  sang  a  favourite 
Gascon  air. 

The  Count,  who  delighted  in  music,  appeared 
somewhat  softened  by  the  melody,  and  calling 
to  him  the  page,  "  Thou  hast  well  sung,  my 
young  minstrel,"  said  De  Foix,  "  but  thy  roun- 
delay was  brief,  and  one  that  we  have  often 
heard ;  hast  thou  no  ballad,  or  song  of  thy  own, 
that  may  afford  our  guests  the  pleasures  of  no- 
velty and  music  combined?" 

"  Ah,  truly  have  I !"  answered  Will  of  the 
West,  "  many  a  ditty  of  merry  England,  that 
should  please  and  soothe  the  ear  of  a  Gascon 
lord ;  and  I  have  a  song  that  I  composed  myself 
(words  and  music)  in  memory  of  my  own  dear 
native  country." — "  Then,  prithee,  let  us  have 
thy  song,  William,"  said  the  Count,  "and  to 
help  thy  voice,  thou  shalt  first  taste  this  cup  of 
wine." 

The  young  page  obeyed,  and  once  more 
touched  his  harp,  and  sang  in  the  Proven9al 
poetry  a  song,  of  which  the  following  may  be 
considered  a  translation. 
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What  though,  fair  France,  thy  warmer  skies. 

And  purple  blushing  vines. 

May  bid  our  mounting  spirits  rise. 

While  the  full  goblet  shines ; 

Yet  suns,  nor  vines,  however  bright. 

Can  so  rejoice  ray  breast. 

As  the  pure  streams,  and  colder  light. 

Of  thee,  my  native  west. 

For  there,  within  thy  sea-girt  isle, 

I  played,  a  careless  boy ; 

There  in  my  heart  a  mother's  smile 

First  woke  the  pulse  of  joy. 

Our  little  home,  midst  woodland  dells. 

Looked  out,  as  from  its  nest. 

The  village  spire,  while  pealed  the  bells. 

Rose,  glittering  in  the  west. 

Though  far  removed  from  home  and  dells. 

Through  mountain  scenes  to  roam, 

^V^hilst  torrents  roar,  I  hear  those  bells 

And  think  upon  that  home. 

Nor  mountain  scenes,  nor  blushing  vine, 

Can  cheer  my  lonely  breast. 

Midst  foreign  lands,  one  thought  is  mine — 

Yon  isle  within  the  west. 
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"  Thy  song,"  said  the  Count,  "  is  something 
melancholy;  but  thy  voice  is  sweet,  and  thy 
touch  feeling ;  thou  hast  well  performed  thy  part  ; 
and  now  must  our  fair  damsels  enact  theirs,  and 
declare  on  whom  they  are  to  bestow  the  prizes 
of  this  day's  tournay." 

Two  prizes  were  destined  as  the  rewards  of 
the  tournament,  the  one  being  a  richly  enamelled 
sword  of  Bordeaux  steel,  and  the  other  a  dagger 
of  the  same  description.  The  judges  of  the  field 
now  declared,  that  as  there  was  not  sufficient 
proof  Sir  Evan  de  Foix  had  intentionally  killed 
the  courser  of  Sir  Equitan,  he  was  freed  from 
the  forfeiture  of  his  arms  and  horse;  but  the 
Count,  who  was  rigidly  just  in  the  affairs  of  the 
field,  would  not  consent  that  after  such  an  act, 
he  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  being  considered 
a  candidate  for  the  prize. 

The  judges  nOw  agreed  that  the  sword  should 
be  awarded  to  Sir  Equitan,  and  the  dagger  to 
the  stranger  knight,  as  the  most  skilful  cham- 
pions who  had  that  day  appeared  in  the  lists. 
This  judgment  being  confirmed  by  the  ladies,  to 
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whom  it  was  referred,  the  heralds  proclaimed  it 
throughout  the  hall,  and  the  minstrels  sounded 
their  instruments  in  joyous  acclamation. 

Two  esquires  now  advanced,  and  offered  upon 
their  knees  the  sword  to  the  Lady  Jane  of  Bou- 
logne, and  the  dagger  to  the  Lady  Isabel,  in 
order  that  they  might  present  them  to  the  victor 
knights.  Sir  Equitan  first  advanced,  and  kneel- 
ing at  the  feet  of  the  lovely  Jane,  he  received 
the  sword  from  her  hand,  as  the  reward  of  liis 
valour ;  and  whilst  he  placed  it  on  his  side,  he 
renewed  his  vow  to  dedicate  it  to  her  service. 
The  heralds  and  the  minstrels  proclaimed  aloud 
this  triumph  of  the  brave ;  and  Sir  Equitan  arose 
from  the  ground,  and  approaching  the  Lady  Jane, 
claimed  the  accustomed  privilege  which  ever  ac- 
companies the  ceremony  of  receiving  the  prize, 
that  of  a  kiss  imprinted  on  the  beauteous  lips  of 
the  damsel  who  bestows  it.  Jane,  who  was  above 
all  the  petty  affectations  of  her  sex,  with  modest 
dignity  granted  the  privilege ;  and  as  Sir  Equitan 
availed  himself  of  it,  he  gallantly  declared,  it  was 
the  highest  reward  he  had  ever  achieved.  The 
Count  de  FoLx  then  requested  that  Sir  Equitan 
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would  accept  from  him  a  war  horse,  superbly 
caparisoned,  in  lieu  of  that  which  had  been  slain 
in  the  tournament. 

Sir  Equitan  expressed  his  thanks,  and  now  gave 
place  that  the  stranger  knight  might  advance 
to  receive  the  dagger  from  the  hand  of  Isabel 
de  Greilly. 

"  In  truth,"  said  Agos  de  Guisfort,  "  there  is 
one  part  of  the  ceremony  this  mailed  champion 
must  dispense  with,  for  unless  he  raise  his  visor, 
the  lady  will  never  consent  to  be  bearded  by 
bars  of  steel;  although  the  kiss  would  be  cold 
enough  to  pleasure  a  sister  of  St.  Ursida.  Should 
he  bare  his  visage,  there  will  be  one  satisfaction 
at  least,  to  know  if  he  be  made  of  flesh  or  spirit, 
for  although  your  spectres  M^alk,  ay,  and  some- 
times tall<;  too,  I  never  yet  heard  of  their  saluting 
either  dame  or  damsel.  I  wonder  if  he  smell  of 
a  grave  or  not?  for  look  ye  yonder,  how  the 
Count's  dog  eyes  and  growls  at  him  as  he  passes 
along." 

This  was  indeed  the  case,  for  as  the  stranger 
advanced,  the  Count's  favourite  dog,  who  was 
always  near  his  person,  unused  to  see  an  aimed 
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figure  in  the  banquet  hall,  stood  up,  and,  eyeing 
the  knight,  saluted  him  with  an  angry  growl, 
and  seemed  ready  to  prevent  his  nearer  approach 
to  his  master.  "  Down,  Julian,  down,"  ex- 
claimed the  Count,  speaking  to  the  animal,  who 
slunk  back,  still  surly  and  dissatisfied. 

The  stranger  turned  to  Isabel  de  Greilly,  who, 
jiotwithstanding  her  natural  gaiety  of  spirit,  felt 
an  inidcfinable  sensation  of  awe  and  apprehension 
as  he  approached.  "  Lady,"  said  he,  "  I  come 
not  to  receiv  e  from  your  hand  the  prize  which  is 
destined  for  me,  nor  do  I  deem  it  my  desert ;  I 
have  not  combated  in  the  lists,  how  can  I  there- 
fore claim  the  recompense  of  a  victor  ?  I  did  but 
interfere  to  rescue  a  brave  and  inexperienced 
youth  when  he  was  oppressed  by  a  lawless  attack, 
that  warred  against  the  noble  uses  of  chivalry. 
I  neither  seek  nor  claim  glory ;  and  in  thus 
declining  its  reward,  I  but  leave  to  that  fair 
hand  the  liberty  of  bestowing  its  recompense 
where  it  is  more  justly  due." 

"  If  thy  prowess,"  said  the  Count,  "  has  asto- 
nished us,  thy  modesty  in  thus  declining  the 
prize  adds  but  a  greater  lustre  to  thy  worth;  let 
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me  then  beseech  you,  noble  knight,  to  be  yourr 
self  the  arbiter  and  judge,  and  to  name  the 
champion  to  whom  you  deem  the  prize  most 
justly  due." 

The  stranger  remained  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  then  spoke ;  "  This  courtesy,"  said  he,  "  ex- 
ceeds my  expectation  and  my  hope,  but  I  will 
not  decline  it.  Yet  think  not  that  it  is  modesty 
makes  me  refuse  the  prize,  for  perhaps.  Count 
de  Foix,  it  may  be  pride.  I  would  leave  your 
court  as  I  came  to  it,  without  bearing  a  remem- 
brance that  should  make  me  your  debtor,  and  I 
have  neither  sought,  nor  found  my  equal  in  your 
lists." 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Sir  Equitan,  "  and  it  is 
possible  the  lists  could  not  offer  a  knight  who 
was  thy  equal  in  skill ;  but  there  were  those  who 
might  rank  with  thee  in  valour  and  in  courage, 
hadst  thou  put  them  to  the  proof." 

The  stranger  looked  towards  Sir  Equitan,  but 
did  not  answer  him,  and  turning  to  the  Count, 
he  said,  "  My  lord  de  Foix,  since  I  am  permitted 
to  name  the  victor  on  whom  I  woiUd  bestow  the 
prize,  it  is  here   I  fix  my  choice ;  and  to  the 
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young,  the  brave,  the  noble,  Sir  Eustace  the 
Adopted,  I  decree  it." 

The  Count,  who,  notwithstanding  his  love  for 
Eustace,  had  long  been  worked  upon  in  private 
to  suspect  him  as  unworthy  of  his  favour,  by  the 
arts  of  the  Prior  and  Sir  Evan  de  Foix,  and 
whose  suspicions,  thus  raised  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, circumstances  liad  of  late  unfortunately 
but  too  well  confirmed,  now  looked  angry  and 
displeased;  but  he  could  not  retract  the  pri- 
vilege he  had  given  to  the  stranger,  to  name  the 
second  victor ;  he  therefore  reluctantly  confirmed 
the  choice.  Eustace  advanced,  and  kneeling 
received  from  the  hand  of  the  beauteous  Isabel 
the  prize  of  valour.  Again  the  heralds  pro- 
claimed aloud  this  triumph. 

Eustace  would  now  have  claimed  the  privilege 
that  Jane  had  allowed  Sir  Equitan  on  a  similar 
occasion,  but  his  tongue  faltered,  and  he  looked 
abashed. 

"  Why,  young  knight,"  said  Sir  Espaign  du 
Lyon,  "  thou  hast  yet  received  but  the  half  of 
thy  reward,  which  is  scarcely  thine,  till  it  has 
been  confirmed  such  by  the  blushing  lips  of  the 
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fair  Lady  Isabel ;  if  thy  modesty  will  not  suffer 
thee  to  claim  the  privilege,  I  am  willing  to  act 
for  thee,  like  a  brother  in  arms,  and  as  thou  hast 
the  dagger,  a  fit  emblem  of  war  for  a  young 
knight,  so  will  I  take  the  kiss,  as  an  emblem  of 
peace,  that  may  suit  well  with  the  calling  of  an 
ancient  knight." 

Isabel  smiled  at  this  good-humoured  sally  of 
the  worthy  Sir  Espaign  and  Sir  Eustace,  who 
loved  too  sincerely  to  lose  his  feelings  of  timidity 
towards  the  object  of  his  affection,  took  with 
unaffected  modesty  and  thrilling  emotion,  the 
kiss  from  Isabel,  that  it  was  his  privilege  to 
claim. 

Whilst  these  ceremonies  passed,  Sir  Evan 
de  Foix,  whose  mind  was  made  up  of  violent 
passions,  and  quick,  though  ill-directed  feelings, 
stood  silent,  and  with  difficulty  repressed  some 
outward  expression  of  the  malice  and  indigna- 
tion that  filled  his  heart.  Sir  Equitan,  who  was 
a  stranger,  almost  as  mysterious  in  his  conduct 
as  the  armed  knight  himself,  and  Sir  Eustace,  a 
mere  youth  of  adoption,  who  might  be  the  base- 
born  offspring  of  a  peasant ;  these  had  both  been 
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preferred  before  himself;  had  been  honoured; 
had  both  received  the  prize :  the  first,  too,  had 
received  it  from  his  betrothed  wife  ;  to  this,  too, 
the  Count  his  father  had  in  some  measure  been 
instrumental,  as  it  was  he  who  would  not  suffer 
the  judges  of  the  field  to  consider  his  own  son 
even  as  a  candidate  for  the  prize.    In  this  frame 
of  mind,  and  boiling  with  inward  passion,  Sir 
Evan  was  disposed  to  quarrel  with  any  circum- 
stance occasion  could  present ;  and  turning  to 
the  Prior,  he  said  in  a  subdued  voice,  "  Father, 
thou  who  art  my  sworn  friend,  canst  thou  witness 
in  cool  blood,  the  indignities  that  are  thus  heaped 
upon  me  ?  Sir  Equitan  still  wears  about  his  arm 
that  white  scarf,  which  is  stained  with  his  blood  ; 
would  that  it  had  issued  from  his  heart !  And  he 
has  dared  too  to  snatch  a  kiss  from  the  lips  of 
Jane   of   Boulogne,    my  affianced   wife.     Oh ! 
that  those  lips,  false  as  the  heart  from  whose  full 
current  they  derive  their  glowing  red, — Oh  !  that 
they  could  have  carried  with  them  the  poison  of 
the  adder,  to  sting  this  bold  usurper  even  to  the 
death :  but  I  will  live  but  to  be  revenged  !" 
"  Peace  !"  answered  Philip  of  Avignon  ;  ''  be 
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content  for  the  present,  and  thy  revenge  shall 
but  fall  the  more  certain  ;  it  shall  but  strengthen 
and  gather  force  by  the  delay,  to  claim  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  debt." 

The  minstrels  now  again  played,  and  the 
guests  resumed  their  seats,  and  continued  to  par- 
take of  the  fruits  that  were  served  at  the  ban- 
quet. After  this,  wine  and  spices  were  handed 
round  by  the  knights  and  squires  in  attendance. 
The  comfit-box  was  presented  to  the  Count  de 
Foix  by  the  Lord  of  Corasse,  and  to  a  few  of 
the  most  distinguished  persons,  the  same  compli- 
ment was  paid.  The  stranger  also  was  offered 
this  high  mark  of  respect,  but  he  declined  it,  as 
he  had  done  every  other  invitation  to  partake  of 
the  banquet. 

Whilst  the  minstrels  played,  the  goblet  con- 
taining hippocras,  or  the  honour  cup,  was  now 
handed  to  the  company,  with  the  accustomed 
ceremonies.  These  particularly  observed  the 
rank  and  degree  of  the  persons  in  the  order  of 
its  being  carried  round.  The  Count  first  re- 
ceived the  cup  from  Eustace,  and  having  drunk 
of  its  contents,  he  gave  it  to  an  esquire,  who  next 
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jsresented  it  to  the  Lord  of  Corasse  as  constable  of 
Foix  and  Beam.  After  a  short  succession  it  was 
given  into  the  hands  of  Agos  de  Guisfort,  who 
was  desired  by  Sir  Equitan  to  offer  his  service, 
and  to  assist  in  carrying  it  round ;  a  piece  of 
courtesy  usual  with  strangers  to  offer  at  the 
table  of  a  prince.  Agos  presented  'the  cup  to 
his  master,  who  arose  and  pledged  the  Count  de 
Foix.  Sir  Equitan  returned  the  goblet  to  his 
esquire,  who  now  carried  it  to  Sir  Evan  de  Foix, 
but  he,  indignant  that  Sir  Equitan  had  drunk  of 
the  honour  cup  before  himself,  said  ironically  to 
Agos,  "  Go  take  it  to  thy  master  Sir  Equitan ; 
let  him  drink." 

"  And  wherefore  should  I  do  so,"  answered 
Agos,  "  since  he  has  already  tasted  of  the  cup  ? 
Do  you  drink,  now  that  it  is  offered  to  you;  for 
I  am  no  cup-bearer  to  sue  the  favour,  or  to  offer 
it  a  second  time  in  vain." 

"  Tliou  art  not  worthy  to  offer  it  to  me,  inso- 
lent varlet,"  said  Sir  Evan  haughtily. 

*'  Hark  thee.  Sir  Evan  de  Foix,"  answered 
Agos,  "  this  is  the  second  time  thou  hast  insulted 
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me;  give  thy  foul  names  to  those  who  may 
crouch  and  bear  them  ;  but  know,  they  will  not 
be  thus  taken  by  me.  I  offer  thee  the  cup  ;  do 
thou  drink  of  it  on  the  instant,  or  by  heaven,  I 
will  dash  the  contents  in  thy  face*!" 

"  Thou  darest  not  do  so,  bold  squire,"  replied 
Sir  Evan. 

"  Do  not  put  me  to  the  proof,"  said  Agos,  "  or 
it  may  be  I  will  shew  thee  an  honourable  esquire 
is  more  than  a  match  for  the  proudest  bastard 
that  ever  buckled  on  a  sword." 

Sir  Evan  frowned,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
dagger  :  Agos  still  insisted  that  he  should  drink, 
when  Sir  Equitan,  who  was  near,  and  overheard 
what  passed,  interfered ;  "  What  is  this  vain 
dispute  ?"  said  he  to  Sir  Evan,  "  and  why,  Agos, 
art  thou  thus  engaged  in  a  war  of  words  ?" 

"  Thou  who  art  a  foreign  knight,"  replied  Sir 

*  If  the  reader  should  think  the  conduct  of  the  squire 
improbable,  or  the  relation  of  it  exaggerated,  he  may  find 
a  similar  account  in  the  historian  Froissart,  founded  on  a 
dispute  between  Sir  John  Chandos  and  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, concerning  right  of  precedence  in  drinking  of  the 
honour-cup. 
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Evan  addressing  Sir  Equitan,  "  and  unknoMTi  to 
us ;  thou  hast  drunk  of  the  cup  before  me,  who 
am  the  Count's  own  son." 

"  Ay,"  cried  Agos,  "  thou  art  as  much  the 
Count's  own  son  as  his  sins  are  of  his  own  work ; 
but  doth  that  make  either  honourable  ?" 

"  By  heaven  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Evan,  "  thy 
insolence  is  past  endurance ;"  and  saying  these 
words,  he  snatched  the  cup  from  the  hand  of 
Agos  de  Guisfort,  "  Thou,  bold  squire,  shalt 
serve  no  more." 

"  The  offence  of  my  esquire,"  said  Sir  Equi- 
tan, "  is  not  a  breach  of  courtesy ;  for  I  having 
gained  the  prize  of  this  day's  tournay,  had  aright 
to  drink  before  thee,  as  well  as  yon  stranger 
knight,  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  more  unknown 
than  I  may  be,  for  who  can  tell  if  he  be  honour- 
able ?  and  I,  perhaps,  might  take  offence  at  that; 
for  although  the  stranger  refused  to  taste  of  the 
goblet,  yet  it  was  handed  to  him  ere  it  was  pre- 
sented to  me." 

The  stranger,  upon  hearing  these  words,  arose, 
and  advancing  towards  Sir  Equitan,  said  in  a 
low  but  stern  voice,  "  Is  it  so  doubtful,  then,  if 
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I  am  honourable  ?  and  thinkest  thou,  Sir  Eqiii- 
tan,  that  I  would  suffer  thy  lips  with  impunity 
to  express  the  doubt,  if  we  were  here  on  equal 
terms?  but  know,  I  only  pass  thy  words  in  si- 
lence, because  thou  art  in  my  power;  at  this 
moment  a  word  of  mine  would  crush  thee  to  the 
earth." 

"  "What  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Equitan,  "  darest 
thoji  this  to  me,  proud  stranger?  We  both  wear  a 
sword,  and  the  court-yard  of  this  castle,  receives 
light  enough  from  the  moon  to  shew  them  naked. 
In  thy  power,  didst  thou  say !  and  that  thou 
couldst  crush  me  !" 

The  stranger  made  no  reply,  but  calmly  turn- 
ing towards  a  vase  that  contained  flowers,  he  took 
from  it  a  lily,  and  fixing  his  look  upon  Sir  Equi- 
tan, he  extended  to  him  his  hand,  and  presented 
him  with  the  flower. 

Sir  Equitan,  whose  countenance  was  before 
flushed  with  anger,  turned  pale  as  death  at  these 
words ;  he  stood  fixed  as  it  were  to  the  spot,  and 
casting  his  eyes  upon  the  stranger,  in  a  subdued 
voice  replied,  "  I  understand  thee,  and  thou  art 
indeed  honourable  ;    but   who   art   thou,    thou 
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mysterious  being,  wl»o  knowest  all  things,  yet 
(liyself  art  thus  unknown?" 

The  stranger  returned  to  his  seat  without  ut- 
tering another  word;  and  so  rapidly  had  this  short 
conversation  passed,  and  in  so  low  a  tone  of 
voice,  that  no  one  but  Ages  de  Guisfort,  wlio 
was  close  to  his  master,  heard  what  passed  be- 
tween liim  and  the  stranger. 

Agos  now  whispered  Sir  Equitan,  "  For 
lieaven's  sake,  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  for 
certainly  yon  moving  piece  of  armour  must  be 
the  devil;  yet  he  seems  an  honest  one  too,  for 
he  has  not  betrayed  us  to  the  Count ;  for  should 
De  Foixbut  suspect  who  thou  art,  my  master,  it  is 
most  likely  our  present  adventures  would  end  in 
the  dungeons  of  this  castle.  I  advised  you  not 
to  venture  to  this  tournament,  but  the  fame  of 
Jane  of  Boulogne's  beauty  was  of  more  weight 
than  my  councils ;  but  since  you  are  here,  we 
must  bear  us  out  in  the  best  way  we  can ;  and  I 
should  be  loth  to  leave  Orthes  till  I  had  paid  off 
something  of  that  score  I  owe  the  rascally  proud 
bastard  yonder." 

"  Fear  not,"  whispered  Sir  Equitan  in  reply 
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to  his  esquire :  "  I  have  sworn  to  bear  arms  for 
the  Lady  Jane,  and  when  once  we  leave  this 
place  to  collect  our  friends  in  support  of  her 
cause,  we  have  nothing  to  fear." 

The  Count,  who  had  been  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  the  persons  about  him,  observed 
but  little  of  the  dispute  respecting  the  honour- 
cup,  till  it  was  mentioned  to  him  by  Prior  Philip, 
who,  although  not  sufficiently  near  the  parties  to 
hear  all  that  had  passed,  still  learnt  enough  to 
know  it  had  arisen  from  a  matter  of  precedency ; 
a  subject  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  no- 
bles and  knights  of  the  period,  and  which  often 
changed  the  banquet-scene  of  revelry  into  one  of 
quarrel  and  disorder. 

Some  slight  accoimt  of  the  aflfalr  was  now 
given  to  the  Count,  who  remarked,  that  he  was 
sorry  any  dispute  should  arise  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  present  hour ;  "  For,"  said  he, 
"  we  who  are  here  assembled  should  now  be 
unanimous  in  our  feelings,  since,  for  the  greater 
part  of  us,  we  are  shortly  to  take  arms  in  one 
cause,  in  that  of  my  Lady  Jane  of  Boulogne, 
against  the  Lord  of  Armagnac :  let  us  not,  then. 
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dispute  amongst  ourselves,  and  make  a  meeting 
of  honourable  knights  like  a  wild  assembly  of 
free  bands,  such  as  brawl  within  the  castle  of 
Lourde,  like  wolves  in  a  den,  about  their  savage 
chief,  that  prince  of  thieves,  the  bold  John  de 
Beam,  and  his  satellite  Basile  le  Mengeant." 

"  John  de  Beam,"  said  the  armed  stranger, 
"  may  merit  something  better  than  the  titles 
you  bestow  upon  him.  Count  de  Foix :  the 
French  at  least  found  he  was  no  craven  captain, 
when  he  maintained  the  castle  of  Lourde  after 
the  death  of  his  brother  Sir  Peter  de  Beam." 

"  Sir  Peter  de  Beam  was  a  traitor  to  me," 
exclaimed  the  Count,  in  evident  agitation  at  the 
mention  of  his  name. 

"  He  was  not  traitor  to  thee,  nor  to  any  one, 
Count  de  Foix,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  but  a 
true  knight  to  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  for 
whom  he  maintained  Lourde." 

"  Art  thou  of  England  or  Wales,"  said  the 
Count,  "  that  thou  shouldst  speak  thus  boldly  in 
his  favour  ?" 

"  No  matter  whence  I  am,"  answered  the 
stranger,  "  I  am  not  here  to  be  questioned ;  but 
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this  I  dure  to  be — the  friend  of  truth  !  There- 
fore, Count  de  Foix,  I  tell  thee  to  thy  face, 
that  thou  hast  belied  a  true  and  loyal  knight, 
whose  memory  is  honoured  by  the  brave." 

"  Come,"  said  the  Count,  with  an  assumed 
air  of  mirth,  "  I  will  not  dispute  with  thee,  noble 
knight ;  therefore,  since  thou  wilt  have  it  so.  Sir 
Peter  de  Beam  shall  still  be  held  an  honourable 
man,  and  I  will  drink  a  goblet  to  his  memory,  if 
thou,  stranger,  in  return,  will  raise  thy  visor,  and 
also  drink  from  the  bowl,  to  the  memory  of  one 
who  may  be  as  worthy.  I  quaff  this  cup  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Peter  de  Beam." 

"  I  accept  the  condition,"  said  the  stranger, 
rising,  "  give  me  the  goblet." 

The  whole  company  was  now  riveted  in  deep 
attention  to  what  was  passing,  all  eyes  eagerly 
turned  towards  them,  and  so  hushed  was  the 
assembly  that  not  even  a  whisper  was  heard  to 
interrupt  the  least  sound  that  might  fall  from  the 
stranger's  lips. 

He  now  advanced  towards  the  dais,  and  coming 
close  up  to  the  Count,  stood  before  the  chair  of 
state,  immediately  facing  him,  when  holding  the 
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goblet  in  one  hand,  he  suddenly  raised  his  visor 
with  the  other,  and  darting  a  fierce  look  upon 
the  Count,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  De  Foix,  I 
drink  this  to  the  memory  of  thy  murdered  son  !" 

No  sooner  were  these  words  pronounced  by 
the  stranger,  and  the  Count  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  appalling  countenance  that  stood  before 
him,  than  he  fell  senseless  back  in  his  chair,  and 
although  seated  beneath  a  canopy  of  state,  the 
lowest  of  his  vassals  might  have  thought  him  at 
this  moment  an  object  of  their  pity. 

Motionless,  pale,  and  cold  as  marble,  the 
Coiuit  looked  like  the  fixed  and  monumental 
image  of  Sorrow  and  of  Death.  The  whole  as- 
sembly, that  had  before  been  hushed  and  mute, 
now  burst  forth  in  a  confused  tumult ;  the  con- 
sternation was  general;  exclamations  of  terror 
and  astonislmient  were  heard  on  every  side  ;  some 
shrunk  back  from  the  presence  of  the  stranger 
with  amazement  and  dread;  others  put  their 
hands  before  their  eyes,  as  if  fearful  of  witness- 
ing the  anger  and  sorrow  of  the  wretched  father; 
for  never  since  the  death  of  his  son  had  even  tlic 
boldest  or  the  most  presumptuous  of  his  attend- 
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ants  once  dared  to  mention  in  the  presence  of 
De  Foix  the  very  name  of  his  unhappy  son. 

After  a  short  interval,  the  Count  recovered 
his  senses,  and  looked  around  him  with  a  vacant 
gaze.  At  length  he  started  from  his  seat,  and 
with  bent  brows,  his  eyes,  wild  and  haggard, 
sent  forth  terrible  and  menacing  glances  :  he 
grasped  his  dagger,  and  half  undrew  it  from  the 
sheath ;  he  essayed  to  speak,  but  his  lips,  trem- 
bling and  livid,  for  a  moment  were  incapable  of 
utterance.  After  a  pause,  in  which  De  Foix 
seemed  contending  with  the  inward  workings  of 
his  own  powerful  emotions,  he  suddenly  struck 
the  haft  of  his  dagger,  and  buried  it  again  in  its 
sheath. 

"  No,"  said  the  Count,  with  a  distracted  air, 
"  no,  that  were  vain  !  leave  me,  thou  dreadful 
vision,  leave  me  !  Yet  stay, — if  thou  wilt  have 
vengeance,  I  fear  thee  not.  Thy  blood  shall 
never  rise  against  me.  The  boy  is  dead :  I 
loved  him,  dearly  loved  him :  he  was  my  son, 
my  Gaston :  he  was  murdered  :  but  who  shall 
speak  his  name,  and  I  but  hear  it,  and  live  ? 
Leave  me,  thou  cruel  spectre !  thy  grave  is  empty 
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whilst  thou  dost  walk  abroad  to  blast  the  living 
with  thy  fearful  presence." 

The  Count  looked  wildly  around:  his  eye 
seemed  to  seek  the  stranger,  to  whom  in  his 
imagination  he  had  made  this  incoherent  address, 
but  the  stranger  was  gone. 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  said  De  Foix ;  "  let  him  not 
bring  Gaston  too  from  the  grave  to  curse  me." 

"  Remove  him,  gently,"  said  Sir  Espaign  du 
Lyon;  "  take  him  to  his  chamber  :  this  cruel 
mention  of  his  son  has  worked  his  mind  to 
frenzy  ;  he  speaks  the  words  of  distraction.  The 
stranger  must  have  quitted  the  hall  whilst  in  the 
general  consternation  we  were  engaged  with 
the  Count.  Bear  him  softly  to  his  chamber ;  re- 
pose can  alone  restore  his  disturbed  senses.  Let 
no  one  but  Sir  Eustace  and  the  chaplain  attend 
him ;  be  silent,  and  let  all  present  leave  the  hall. 
Rest,  and  the  stillness  of  the  night,  I  trust,  will 
restore  our  lord  to  health  and  peace.  Good 
night  to  all ;  this  is  a  dreadful  finish  of  our  ban- 
quet." 

The  Count,  by  the  direction  of  Sir  Espaign 
du  Lyon,  was  gently  conveyed  in  this  distracted 
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state  to  his  chamber.  Silence  and  apprehension, 
wonder  and  fear,  prevailed  through  the  castle. 
The  banquet,  thus  disturbed,  was  no  longer 
thought  upon,  and  the  whole  assembly  broke  up 
and  retired  in  disorder. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE    OLD    KNIGHT  S    TALE. 


-I  have  heard  you  say. 


That  wo  shall  see  anil  know  our  friends  in  heaven  ; 

If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again ; 

For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 

To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire. 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born. 

Shakespeare. 

When  the  banquet  was  so  abruptly  disturbed 
by  the  event  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  and 
the  assembly  had  broken  up,  Sir  Equitan  retired 
into  the  garden  of  the  palace,  which  was  beau- 
tifiUly  illumined  with  the  softened  tints  of  a  clear 
moonlight.  All  was  still  and  tranquil.  Soothed 
by  the  scene  he  now  contemplated,  and  refreshed 
by  the  air  that  lightly  stirred  the  leaves  of  the 
surrounding  trees,  Sir  Equitan  had  leisure  to 
reflect  upon  the  extraordinary  events  of  the 
banquet,  and  upon  his  own  hazardous  con- 
dition :  for  although  at  Orthes  he  passed  under 
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a  name  that  was  often  gallantly  assumed  in 
times  of  chivalry,  that  of  Poursuivant  D' Amour, 
he  was  well  aware  that  the  enmity  which  sub- 
sisted between  his  house  and  that  of  the  Count 
de  Foix,  would  involve  himself  in  imprisonment, 
and  perhaps  even  in  death,  should  the  Count 
discover  who  he  really  was  before  he  left  his 
court. 

A  martial  spirit  that  frequently  made  the 
young  knights  despise  hazard  and  danger,  from 
the  desire  of  displaying  their  valour  in  a  tour- 
nament, and  the  fame  of  Jane  of  Boulogne's 
beauty,  had  been  the  inducements  that  tempted 
Sir  Equitan  to  dare  to  visit  Orthes,  unkno\vn  to 
any  one  of  his  family  or  attendants  except  Agos 
de  Guisford,  whom  he  had  selected  as  the  com- 
panion of  this  adventure,  from  a  knowledge  of 
his  fidelity  and  courage ;  and  although  Agos 
was  of  a  hot  and  testy  temper,  a  man  of  rough 
and  uncouth  manners,  more  accustomed  to  the 
exercises  of  the  field  than  of  the  court,  yet  he 
was  descended  from  a  noble  house,  and  looked 
to  receive  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the 
highest  quarter. 
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Before  Sir  Equitan  visited  Orthes,  his  ima- 
gination was  strongly  excited  by  the  reports  he 
had  heard  of  Jane  of  Boulogne's  charms.     He 
was  prepared  to  receive  a  deep  impression  from 
her  presence,  and  since   his  residence    at  the 
castle  that  impression  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  powerful  influence  of  youthful  passion.   Now 
that  the  tournament  was  over,  he  knew  he  ought 
to  leave  Orthes,  especially  as  he  had  resolved 
to  repair  to  a  neighbouring  castle,   in  order  to 
.  use  his  influence,  which  he  believed  there  to  be 
great,  to  obtain  some  men  at  arms  to  assist  him 
in   support  of  her   cause.      Yet,    Sir  Equitan 
scarcely  knew  how  to  tear  himself  away  from 
the  object  of  his  adoration;  and  although  he  had 
resolved  hereafter  to  endeavour  to  gain  the  hand 
of  the  lovely  Jane,  yet,  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  it  was  only  the  desperate  resolution  of  a 
young  man  in  love,  who,   blinded  by  affection, 
believes  things   impossible    may   be   probable. 
Whilst  Sir  Equitan  was  in  the  garden,  he  re- 
flected upon  all  these  circumstances  exactly  with 
that  partiality  of  examination,  persons  use  when 
reflecting  upon  any  subject  they  are  canvassing, 
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apparently  to  gain  tlie  support  of  their  reason, 
while  in  fact  they  appeal  to  nothing  but  their 
feelings  and  their  passions. 

Still,  the  mind  of  Sir  Equitan  was  not  so 
wholly  absorbed  but  that  he  also  thought  with 
anxious  curiosity  upon  the  extraordinary  men- 
tion of  the  Count's  murdered  son,  and  the 
dreadful  effect  it  had  produced  on  the  unhappy 
father.  He  now  remembered  the  promise  of 
Sir  Espaign  du  Lyon,  that  he  would,  at  some 
convenient  time,  repeat  the  detail  of  that  melan- 
choly story,  whatever  it  might  be.  Impatient 
to  be  satisfied  on  so  interesting  a  subject,  Sir 
Equitan  resolved  to  seek  Sir  Espaign,  and  for 
that  purpose  he  was  returning  towards  the  pa- 
lace when  he  met  the  worthy  knight  crossing 
the  court-yard  of  the  castle.  Sir  Equitan 
begged  of  him  an  audience  in  the  garden,  when 
after  some  mutual  expressions  of  wonder  and 
surprise  at  what  had  passed  at  the  banquet,  the 
ancient  knight  consented  to  repeat  to  Sir  Equi- 
tan the  story  which  he  was  so  desirous  to  hear. 

"  Let  us  retire,"  said  Sir  Espaign,  "  to  yon- 
der arbour ;  there  we  shall  be  \indisturbed ;  this 
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is  a  delightful  night;  the  moon  shows  distinctly 
every  silvered  leaf  that  trembles  in  the  breeze ; 
there  is  a  stillness,  a  solemnity  in  the  hour,  that 
suits  well  with  what  I,  alas,  have  now  to  tell  of. 
God,  who  knows  the  heart  of  man,  can  judge 
with  what  feelings  I  shall  utter  the  sad  detail 
of  this  calamity — the  death  of  a  youth  who  was 
the  delight  of  every  one.  I  could  not  bear  to 
speak  it  whilst  the  least  object  jarred  upon  my 
feelings;  and  the  melancholy  night,  pale  and 
sober,  better  suits  with  the  temper  of  my  mind 
at  such  a  moment  than  the  broad  sunshine  of  the 
cheerful  day." 

They  both  retired  to  the  arbour,  and  after  a 
pause,  in  which  Sir  Espaign  seemed  to  summon 
up  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  resolution, 
he  thus  commenced  his  narrative. 

"  The  Count  de  Foix,  in  early  life,  married 
the  sister  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  a  lady  endowed 
with  virtue,  wisdom,  and  beauty ;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  happiness  of  their  union  was  frus- 
trated by  the  ill  conduct  of  the  king,  and  for 
some  years  past  the  Co\uit  and  Countess  have 
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lived  separated  from  each  other.  The  cause  of 
this  separation  arose  from  the  following  circum- 
stance. 

*'  The  king  of  Navarre  pledged  himself  to  the 
Count  as  a  security  for  the  ransom  of  the  Lord 
D'Albreth,  whom  De  Foix  held  in  prison  for 
the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  francs,  which  was  to 
be  the  piu-chase  of  his  liberty.  De  Foix  re- 
ceived the  word  of  the  king  as  a  pledge  of  se- 
curity, and  the  Lord  D'Albreth  was  set  free; 
and  although  he  forwarded  to  the  king  of  Na- 
varre the  amount  of  his  ransom,  that  monarch 
never  had  the  justice  to  pay  it  to  the  Count. 
This  occasioned  continual  dissension  between 
them,  and  the  lady,  who  was  anxious  for  the 
honour  of  her  house,  made  the  best  excuse  she 
could  frame  for  her  brother  to  her  husband,  and 
offered  herself  to  go  to  the  king  of  Navarre  and 
never  to  return  without  the  ransom. 

"  The  Countess  de  Foix  failed  in  her  mission, 
and  not  daring  to  return  to  Orthes,  she  conti- 
nued at  the  court  of  her  brother.  The  Count 
de    Foix   now   believed   that   his  wife  was  in 
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leag^uc  againist  him,  and  openly  expressed  tlie 
hatred  lie  bore  her.  In  truth  she  was  innocent, 
but  afraid  to  return,  for  she  well  knew  the 
cruelty  of  her  husband  towards  any  one  with 
whom  he  was  displeased. 

"  This  was  the  unhappy  state  of  affairs,  and 
thus  separated  did  the  Count  and  Countess  live, 
when  their  son  Giiston,  who  was  a  fine  youth, 
the  very  image  of  his  father  in  person,  with  the 
virtue  and  sweetness  of  his  mother  in  disposi- 
tion, grieved  at  the  separation  of  his  parents, 
resolved  to  visit  his  mother  and  his  uncle,  in  the 
hope  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  re- 
conciliation with  the  Count.  On  his  arrival  at 
Navarre,  he  was  received  with  honour,  and 
magnificently  entertained  by  the  king.  For 
some  time  Gaston  remained  with  his  mother, 
and  when  about  to  bid  her  adieu,  he  implored 
her  to  return  with  him  to  Orthes;  but  the 
Countess  refused  to  do  so,  without  her  lord's 
consent.  Gaston  quitted  his  mother,  and  went 
to  take  leave  of  his  uncle  at  Pampeluna.  The 
king  kindly  entertained  him,  and  before  his 
departure  made  him  rich  and  costly  presents? 

VOL.  II.  K 
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but  the  last  gift  was  the  cause  of  his  death  *,  as 
I,  alas !  must  now  relate. 

"  When  the  youth  was  about  setting  out,  his 
uncle  carried  him  into  his  own  chamber,  and 
presenting  him  with  a  bag  full  of  a  certain  pow- 
der, which  was  of  a  most  pernicious  quality, 
*  Gaston,  my  fair  nephew,'  said  the  king, 
'  wilt  thou  do  what  I  am  about  to  enjoin  thee  ? 
Thou  seest  how  unjustly  the  Count  de  Foix 
hates  his  wife,  who  is  thy  mother,  and  who 
being  also  my  sister,  it  pains  me  as  much  as  it 
should  thee,  to  see  it.  Tell  me,  dost  thou  love 
thy  mother,  Gaston  ?* 

"  '  Ay,  truly  do  I,'  answered  the  boy. 

"  «  And  wouldest  thou  wish,  Gaston,  to  recon- 
cile thy  father  to  her  ?' 

"  '  Ay,  indeed  I  would,'  said  the  youth ;  '  for 
I  love  my  mother  :  she  is  so  good  and  gentle.' 

»  The  reader  versed  in  the  old  Chronicles  will  perhaps 
be  struck  with  the  similarity  this  relation  bears  in  cir- 
cumstances, and  even  in  expression,  to  the  account  given 
by  Froissart.  The  writer  acknowledges  that  she  re- 
spected the  beautiful  simplicity  of  her  venerable  authority 
too  much,  to  deviate  greatly  from  his  words  in  Johnes's 
translation. 
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"  *  Then,*  replied  tlie  crafty  king,  '  observe 
me,  Gaston.  On  thy  return  to  Orthes,  when 
thou  shalt  carve  before  thy  father,  take  but  a 
small  quantity  of  this  powder,  and  strew  it  upon 
the  meat  which  is  destined  for  his  table ;  but 
take  heed,  let  no  one  observe  thee,  else  would 
the  powder  lose  its  wholesome  virtue;  for  on 
the  instant  that  the  Count  shall  taste  of  it,  he 
will  be  impatient  for  the  presence  of  his  wife, 
and  then  will  he  speedily  cause  thy  mother  to 
be  sent  for  to  liim,  and  they  will  love  each 
other  from  that  hour  with  luifeigned  affection. 
Your  duty,  Gaston,  should  make  you  anxious  to 
accomplish  such  a  happy  purpose :  but  take 
heed,  be  secret ;  for  know,  this  powder  was 
compounded  by  one  whose  art  could  fathom  the 
depths  of  nature  in  all  her  mysteries.  He  was 
a  great  astrologer  and  magician ;  and  if  thou  be 
heedful,  thy  work  shall  have  a  prosperous  issue.* 

"  The  youth,  who  implicitly  believed  every 
thing  the  king  had  told  him,  took  especial  care 
of  the  bag,  that  contained  the  precious  philtre ; 
and  bidding  adieu  to  his  uncle,  returned  to 
Orthes,  where  he  was  received  with  delight  by 
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his  fond  and  doating  father.  It  was  usual  in  the 
palace  of  De  Foix,  that  Gaston  and  his  brother, 
the  bastard  Evan,  should  sleep  together  in 
the  same  chamber :  they  were  much  of  an  age 
and  stature,  wore  similar  habits,  and  followed 
the  same  pursuits.  Now  it  chanced  that  in 
their  sleeping-chamber  their  clothes  became 
mixed  together,  and  Evan  took  the  coat  that 
belonged  to  Gaston.  Evan,  who  was  naturally 
malicious,  and  envious  of  his  brother,  observed 
the  powder  in  the  bag,  and  demanded  of  Gaston 
why  he  wore  it  every  day  in  his  habit  near  his 
breast.  Gaston  would  not  reply  to  the  question, 
but  insisted  Evan  should  return  to  him  his 
coat.  Evan  threw  it  at  him,  and  Gaston  put 
it  on ;  but  he  remained  pensive  and  melancholy 
throughout  the  day. 

"  A  short  time  after,  the  providence  of  God, 
which  was  evident  in  this  instance  to  preserve 
the  life  of  our  lord  the  Count,  now  showed  itself 
in  a  most  signal  manner ;  for  the  youthful  bro- 
thers quarrelled  with  each  other  whilst  playing 
at  tennis,  and  Gaston  struck  Evan  a  blow  on 
the  ear.     Evan  ran  with  his  complaint  to  the 
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Count,  \\'ho,  on  seeing  him  in  tears,  asked  what 
was  the  matter. 

"  '  In  truth,'  cried  Evan,  '  Gaston  has  struck 
me ;  but  he  deserves  a  chastisement  more  than  I.' 

"  '  For  what  cause  ?'  inquired  the  Count,  who 
was  naturally  alive  to  suspicion. 

"  '  On  my  word,'  said  Evan,  '  since  his  return 
from  the  king  of  Navarre,  he  wears  a  bag  of 
curious  powder  concealed  in  his  habit,  near 
his  breast;  I  know  not  for  what  purpose,  ex- 
cepting that  he  has  told  me  an  idle  story 
about  his  mother's  shortly  returning  hither,  that 
you  would  seek  it,  and  love  her  more  than 
ever.' 

"  '  Peace,'  said  the  Count,  '  and  be  sure  you 
keep  what  you  have  just  told  me  secret.  Breathe 
it  to  no  man  living,  and  especially  beware  of 
Gaston.' 

"  Evan  promised  to  obey.  The  Count  re- 
mained alone  till  the  hour  of  dinner,  when  he 
appeared  moody  and  thoughtful.  His  favourite 
son  Gaston  always  placed  the  dishes  before  him, 
and  tasted  the  meats  at  his  table.  As  soon  as 
he  had  served  the  first  dish,  in  the  usual  manner, 
the  Count  suddenly  looked  upon  him,  and  ob- 
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serving  the  strings  of  the  bag  hanging  from  the 
breast  of  his  jerkin,  De  Foix's  indignation  arose, 
and  calling  to  Gaston,  he  said,  '  Come  hither, 
I  would  speak  to  thee.'  The  youth  advanced 
towards  him,  when  the  Count,  tearing  open  his 
vest,  and  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  cut 
away  the  bag  with  the  knife  which  he  held. 

"  The  poor  boy,  alarmed  and  astonished  at  this 
action,  remained  silent,  and  pale,  and  trembling 
with  fear.  He  stood  before  his  father  with  a 
confusion  that  was  deemed  a  proof  of  his  guilt. 
The  Count  opened  the  bag,  that  contained  the 
pernicious  drug,  and  strewing  some  of  the 
powder  upon  a  slice  of  bread,  he  gave  it  to 
one  of  his  dogs.  No  sooner  had  the  animal 
eaten  of  it,  than  his  eyes  glared  convulsively, 
he  fell,  and  instantly  expired.  The  anger 
of  De  Foix  now  rose  to  a  fearful  height, 
and  springing  from  his  seat,  he  rushed  towards 
his  son,  with  the  knife  he  held  extended  in  his 
hand,  and  would  have  struck  him  to  the  heart, 
had  not  those  present  interposed.  '  For  hea- 
ven's sake,  my  lord  !'  said  they,  '  be  not  thus 
rash  ;  inquire  into  the  truth  of  this  affair,  before 
you  offer  harm  to  your  son.' 
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"  The  first  words  uttered  by  the  Count  were  in 
his  native  Gascon  tongue,  for  he  was  too  angry 
to  speak  French.  '  Gaston !'  he  exclaimed, 
*  thou  false  knave  !  thou  traitor  !  for  thee,  and  to 
enlarge  thy  inheritance,  have  I  made  war.  For 
thee  am  I  cursed  by  kings  and  nations.  I  have 
borne  myself  gallantly  against  them  for  thee,  and 
thou  wouldst  murder  me  !  But  thou  art  an  ingrate 
wretch,  unfit  to  live,  and  the  hand  of  thy  father 
shall  do  thee  justice ;  for  with  tliis  blow  shalt 
thou  die  on  the  instant !'  The  Count  again 
rushed  forward,  and  would  have  slain  his  son ; 
but  the  knights  and  squires  again  interposed, 
saying,  '  Oh,  my  lord,  forbear  !  spare  Gaston. 
You  have  no  other  child :  let  him  be  imprisoned 
whilst  you  examine  into  this  affair.' 

"  '  Well,'  replied  the  enraged  Count,  '  let 
him  be  cast  into  the  dungeon  ;  and  look  that  he 
be  well  guarded,  and  forthcoming  at  my  com- 
mand.' 

"  The  youth  was  then  taken,  pale  and  trem- 
bling, from  the  presence  of  his  father ;  and  as  he 
quitted  the  hall,  he  looked  towards  him,  with 
the  tears  of  afi"ection  standing  in  his  eyes,  and 
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said,  '  Oh  !  my  lord,  I  weep  not  for  mj'^  own 
danger,  but  for  the  sorrow  I  feel  that  I  have  lost 
my  father,  for  I  have  no  longer  his  love.'  Gas- 
ton was  then  removed  to  the  dungeon,  where  he 
was  confined.  The  Count  caused  many  of  the 
adherents  and  attendants  of  his  son  to  be  arrested, 
on  suspicion  that  they  were  concerned  with  him 
in  this  affair,  and  not  less  than  fifteen  persons 
were  tortured  and  put  to  death. 

"  This  sad  event  deeply  affected  the  Count. 
He  could  take  neither  comfort  nor  repose  ;  and 
assembling  together  at  Orthes  all  the  clergy  and 
nobles  of  Foix  and  Beam,  he  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  guilt  of  his  son,  and  with  his 
intention  to  punish  him  with  death.  They  replied 
to  this  declaration,  '  My  lord,  we  will  not  that 
Gaston  should  sufier  death,  for  he  is  your  only 
lawful  son,  the  natural  heir  of  these  provinces, 
and  you  have  none  other.'  Wlien  De  Foix 
found  that  his  council  was  in  favour  of  Gaston, 
he  hesitated,  and  thought  it  would  sufficiently 
punish  his  son  to  confine  him  for  a  few  months, 
and  then  to  send  him  into  foreign  parts  till  this 
sad  affair  should   be  forgotten.     He  therefore 
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broke  up  tlie  meeting;  but  the  members  of  it 
would  not  quit  the  castle  till  they  had  obtained 
-the  Count's  promise  to  spare  the  life  of  Gaston, 
•so  great  M-as  the  love  they  entertained  for  the 
youth. 

"  But  this  promise,  alas  !  was  fruitless  ;  for  the 
Count  had  caused  his  son  to  be  confined  in  a 
room  of  the  dungeon  where  there  was  little  light. 
Tliere  he  remained  in  a  state  of  the  deepest 
melancholy  for  many  days.  He  would  scarcely 
taste  of  the  food  that  was  daily  brought  to  him, 
but  threw  it  carelessly  aside.  It  has  been  said, 
that  after  his  decease  all  the  viands  were  found 
imtouched,  so  that  it  is  almost  incredible  how  he 
could  have  subsisted  for  so  long  a  time. 

"  There  were  many  persons  who  dearly  loved 
Gaston,  and  who  would  gladly  have  attended 
liim ;  but  the  Count  would  not  allow  any  one 
to  remain  with  him  in  the  dungeon  to  cheer  and 
comfort  the  hours  of  his  confinement;  so  that 
quite  broken-hearted,  and  heedless  of  life,  the 
youth  gave  himself  up  to  despair,  and  did  not  so 
much  as  put  off  the  clothes  with  which  he  en- 
tered his  dark  prison.     He  became  a  prey  to 
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melancholy ;  for  after  the  repeated  declarations 
of  his  innocence,  Gaston  did  not  expect  so  much 
harshness  from  his  father.  He  would  weep  bit- 
terly, and  curse  the  hour  he  was  born,  and  be- 
wail that  such  should  be  his  end. 

"  On  the  day  of  his  death,  food  was  served  to 
him,  as  usual;  and  those  who  brought  it  said, 
'  Gaston,  here  is  meat  for  you  ;'  but  he  heeded 
them  not,  and  only  answered,  '  put  it  down.' 
On  looking  round  the  dismal  apartment,  the 
keeper  of  the  dungeon  observed,  that  all  the 
food  he  had  brought"  for  some  days  was  un- 
touched. He  spoke  to  Gaston  again,  but  the 
poor  boy  would  only  hang  down  his  head  in 
silence.  The  keeper  then  shutting  the  door  of 
the  dungeon,  went  straight  to  the  Count.  '  My 
lord,'  said  he,  '  for  God's  sake,  look  to  your 
son,  for  he  is  starving  himself  to  death  in  prison. 
1  do  not  think  he  has  tasted  any  food  since  his 
confinement,  for  I  observe  all  that  I  brought  to 
him  lying  still  untouched.' 

"  The  Count  was  angered  at  hearing  this, 
and  without  listening  to  another  word,  has- 
tily left  his  apartment   for  the   prison    of  his 
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son.  Oh  !  unhappy  Gaston  !  Sweet  boy  !  in  an 
evil  hour  did  thy  wretched  father  seek  thee ;  for 
he  happened  to  have  in  his  hand  at  that  moment 
a  small  knife,  with  which  he  had  been  paring 
his  nails,  when,  pushing  aside  the  tapestry  that 
hung  before  the  entrance  of  the  dungeon,  in  the 
heat  of  his  passion,  either  by  accident  or  design, 
the  Count  struck  his  son  on  a  vein  of  his  throat, 
as  he  exclaimed,  '  Ha,  Gaston,  traitor,  why  ^vilt 
thou  not  eat  ?'  and  without  staying  another  mo- 
ment, De  Foix  left  the  prison,  and  returned  to 
his  apartment. 

"  The  youth  was  alarmed  at  the  presence  of  his 
father,  and  was  withal  so  weak  from  fasting,  that 
he  fell  to  the  ground  the  instant  he  received  the 
blow.  The  point  of  the  fatal  knife,  had  severed 
a"  vein  in  the  neck.  He  felt  the  wound,  and 
seeing  the  hand  by  which  it  was  inflicted,  he 
but  exclaimed,  '  My  father  !'  and  the  poor  boy 
turned  upon  his  side  and  died. 

"  Scarcely  had  the  Count  reached  his  apart- 
ment, when  his  attendants  followed  him  in  al- 
most breathless  haste,  and  rushing  into  his  pre- 
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sence  they  distractedly  said,  '  My  lord,  Gaston 
is  dead.'  '  Dead  !'  exclaimed  the  Count.  '  Yes, 
God  help  us  !'  said  the  keeper,  '  he  is  dead : 
slain  by  your  hand.'  The  Count  would  not 
believe  it,  but  sent  one  of  his  knights  to  visit 
the  dungeon.  The  knight  returned,  but  the 
Count  only  looked  upon  him,  and  judging  of  his 
news  by  his  sad  countenance,  he  rushed  from  the 
apartment  to  the  prison,  and  throwing  himself 
upon  the  ground  by  the  body  of  his  m,urdered 
son,  he  grasped  his  hand,  that  was  yet  warm  with 
life,  and  burst  forth  into  bitter  exclamations  of 
sorrow  and  repentance.  '  Ha,  Gaston,  my  son  !' 
said  the  Count,  '  Wliat  a  sad  business  is  this 
for  thee  and  me  !  And  art  thou  dead,  my  Gas- 
ton, dead?  No,  thy  hand  is  warm  yet,  and  thy 
lips  seem  to  smile  upon  me ;  but  no,  they  are 
livid,  and  thy  hand  falls  heavy  to  the  ground. 
Oh  !  in  an  evil  hour  didst  thou  visit  thy  mother 
at  Navarre  !  Never,  never  again  shall  I  know 
peace  till  I  rest  beside  thee  in  the  grave.  Oh  ! 
Gaston  !  could  I  but  give  thee  life  again,  I 
M'ould  pour  out  my  blood  to  reanimate  thine ; 
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but  it  cannot  be, — Oh,  Gaston,  my  sou  !  my 
son  !' 

"  The  Count  then  looked  fixedly  upon  the 
corpse  of  his  child,  and  embraced  it  again  and 
again,  and  turned  it  from  side  to  side,  as  if 
he  could  not  be  satisfied  but  that  some  spark 
of  life  remained.  The  wretched  father  was  at 
length  removed  from  the  dead  body,  and  carried 
to  his  own  chamber.  He  then  ordered  his  bar- 
ber into  his  presence,  and  had  his  head  shaven 
quite  bare.  He  caused  himself  and  all  his  house- 
hold to  be  habited  in  black;  with  all  other  out- 
ward expressions  of  the  deep  sorrow  that  filled 
his  heart. 

"  The  corpse  of  the  youth  was  laid  upon  a  bier, 
and  carried  with  tears  and  lamentations  to  the 
church  of  the  Augustine  Friars,  in  Orthes, 
where  he  was  nobly  interred.  For  some  time 
after  this,  the  Count  would  admit  no  one  into 
his  presence :  and  from  the  period  of  his  return 
into  public  life,  his  manners  were  marked  with 
their  peculiarity,  and  the  strange  customs  he  is 
wont  to  practise.  From  that  hour  to  the  present, 
the  Count  commanded  that  no  person,  on  pain  of 
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death,  should  dare  to  mention  in  his  presence  the 
name  of  either  the  Countess  or  of  his  lamented 
son ;  and  that  the  affair  should  not  be  made  the 
subject  of  conversation  with  any  of  his  court. 
On  the  eve  of  St.  Nicholas  it  is  his  practice  to 
visit  in  deep  penance  the  tomb  of  his  son  ;  who 
although  scarcely  spoken  of  by  any  one  in  this 
castle,  is  still  remembered,  loved,  and  regretted 
by  us  all." 

Sir  Equitan  listened  with  deep  interest  to  this 
melancholy  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  young 
Gaston  de  Foix ;  whatever  were  his  thoughts 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Count,  he  forbore 
to  animadvert  upon  it  to  Sir  Espaign  du  Lyon, 
who  was  blindly  attached  to  his  lord,  both  from 
length  of  service  and  early  affection ;  but  Sir 
Equitan  could  not  avoid  thinking,  that  if  the 
Count  could  have  been  thus  cruel  towards  his 
own  son,  and  his  adherents,  on  bare  suspicion 
only,  what  would  he  be  towards  himself,  should 
De  Foix  discover  who  the  disguised  Poursui- 
vant  d' Amour  really  was  !  These  thoughts 
occupied  his  mind;  and  the  worthy  old  Sir 
Espaign  was  so  much  affected  by  the  recital  he 
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had  just  finished,  that  he  felt  little  disposed  for 
farther  conversation,  and  both  the  knights  re- 
turned silent  and  melancholy  to  the  castle. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    EXAMINATION. 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits 

Are  to  a  wise  man  ports,  and  happy  havens  : 

Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus. 

There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 

Think  not  the  king  did  banish  thee. 

But  thou  the  king :  woe  doth  the  heavier  sit. 

Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 

Go  say — I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honour, 

And  not  the  king  exiled  thee. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Upon  '  the  morning  after  the  banquet,  the 
Count  de  Foix  arose  in  a  thoughtful  and  dis- 
turbed state  of  mind  :  his  haggard  looks,  the  pale- 
ness of  his  countenance,  and  the  wild  glance  of 
his  eye,  plainly  spoke  the  agitated  state  of 
his  feelings,  and  that  he  had  found  but  little  re- 
pose during  the  night.  His  manner  was  hasty 
and  abrupt  when  he  spoke,  and  so  wholly  ab- 
stracted when  "silent,  that  he  seemed  almost  un- 
conscious of  the  presence  of  his  attendants.  None 
dared  interrupt  these  fits  of  moody  silence,  till 
the  Count  should  himself  first  break  them,  by 
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the  utterance  of  a  word.  To  an  observant  eye, 
it  was  evident  that  something  more  than  the 
shock  De  Foix  had  received  from  the  cruel  men- 
tion of  his  son  at  this  moment  preyed  upon  his 
mind ;  his  manner  expressed  a  restless  anxiety, 
an  uncertainty  of  purpose.  Sorrow,  when  it 
proceeds  from  a  cause  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy  on  this  side  the  grave,  however  frantic 
in  the  first  bursts  of  feeling  its  expression  may  be, 
is  yet  of  a  fixed  character  :  its  griefs  are  deep, 
and  its  general  natnre  that  of  settled  melancholy; 
for  it  partakes  not  of  that  restless  anxiety  of 
mind  which  is  ever  varying  its  suflferings,  tor- 
mented by  the  thousand  dreadful  imagina- 
tions of  snspense,  vaccillating  between  hope 
and  fear. 

The  Count's  distress  was  apparently  of  this 
description ;  on  quitting  his  bed,  he  walked  for 
some  time  uj)  and  down  his  chamber  ;  he  then 
ad^'anced  towards  the  window,  threw  it  open, 
and  leaning  upon  his  arms,  contemplated  the 
view  before  him.  At  this  moment  Sir  Espaign 
du  Lyon  entered  the  room,  and  going  tip  to  the 
Count  inquired    after    his   health  in  the   usual 
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manner,  but  so  as  not  to  notice  that  any  thing 
more  than  ordinary  had  occurred  to  affect  it.  De 
Foix  only  bowed  in  reply,  and  continued  his 
steadfast  gaze  u])on  the  scene  before  him.  Sir 
Espaign,  anxiojis  to  lead  him  into  conversation, 
now  noticed  some  object  that  was  passing  with- 
out doors,  as  they  looked  from  the  window.  To 
this  notice  the  Count  only  replied  by  the  in- 
quiry of  "  Where  is  it  ?"  evidently  showing  by 
such  an  inquiry,  that  although  his  eye  was  fixed 
upon  external  objects,  his  mind  saw  nothing  of 
them,  and  that  it  was  employed  upon  the  intense 
contemplation  of  some  scene  of  its  own  creation 
of  deep  interest,  that  it  liad  painted  in  strong 
characters  upon  his  imagination. 

Sir  Espaign  now  turned  towards  a  table,  where 
fruits  and  wine  had  been  ser^'ed  for  the  Count, 
should  he  choose  to  partake  of  them.  The 
ancient  knight  poured  out  a  cup  of  claret,  and 
begged  the  Count  to  pledge  him.  De  Foix  took 
the  goblet,  and  hastily  drank  of  its  contents ;  he 
then  threw  himself  into  a  chair  near  him,  and 
placing  the  cuj)  upon  the  table,  continued  to  hold 
it,  and  to  look  upon  its  brim,  with  the  same  fixed. 
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and  vr.cant  gnze ;  whilst  witli  the  other  hand  he 
phiyed  witha  fruit  leaf  that  he  had  snatched  from 
the  dish.  At  length  he  started  up,  and  suddenly  bid 
every  one  but  Sir  Espaigri  leave  the  room.  His 
attendants  obeyed,  and  the  Count  and  his  ancient 
servant  were  left  alone  together.  De  Foix  now 
seemed  anxious  to  speak,  and  to  enter  into  a 
conversation  that  he  yet  knew  not  how  to  com- 
mence ;  he  felt  embarrassed,  and  his  eyes  still 
bent  towards  the  ground,  seemed  to  avoid  meet- 
ing those  of  the  worthy  knight. 

After  a  pause,  in  which  he  appeared  to  be 
making  an  effort  to  smnnion  resolution  sufficient 
to  speak,  he  said  in  a  solemn  voice,  "  Sir  Espaign, 
I  shall  thank  you  to  direct  my  chaplain  that  an 
order  may  be  given  to  say  a  mass  for  the  repose 
of  the  soul  of  Sir  Peter  de  Beam  in  the  church 
of  the  Friars  Minor." 

"  I  will,  my  lord,"  replied  the  knight. 

"  You  may  leave  me  now,  8ir  Espaign,"  said 
the  Count,  nioumfully  ;  "•  for  1  could  wish  to  be 
alone." 

Sir  Espaign  rose  to  obey  the  Count,  and 
taking  up  his  hood,  was  advancing  towards  the 
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door  to  quit  the  chamber,  but  on  looking  back 
upon  De  Foix,  his  haggard  countenance  so 
forcibly  struck  the  attention  of  his  faithful  ser- 
vant, that  he  knew  not  how  to  leave  him.  Sir 
Espaign  truly  loved  his  master,  for  although  De 
Foix  was  violent  in  his  passions,  and  at  times 
capable  of  acts  of  cruelty,  yet  there  was  about 
him  towards  his  attendants  (when  they  had  been 
so  fortunate  as  never  to  have  displeased  him)  that 
affability  of  address,  and  generosity  of  conduct, 
which  made  him  dearly  and  universally  beloved 
by  them.  Sir  Espaign  placed  his  hand  upon 
the  latch,  but  still  lingered,  "  When,  my  lord," 
said  he,  "  is  it  your  pleasure  I  should  again  at- 
tend you  ?" 

"Never,  perhaps,"  answered  the  Count  briefly, 
but  in  a  tone  of  such  deep  sorrow  that  it  quite 
overcame  the  old  knight,  who  forgot  in  the  sor- 
row of  De  Foix,  that  he  was  his  master,  and 
only  thought  upon  him  as  his  friend.  Actuated 
by  these  feelings,  he  no  longer  remembered  the 
ceremony  of  distance,  and  advancing  towards 
the  Count,  he  said  in  the  kindest  manner,  "  Oh, 
my  dear  lord,  say  not  so  to  me,  do  not  break  mj'^ 
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heart,  I  cannot,  I  will  not  leave  you  thus.  I  have 
lived  with  you  since  you  were  a  l)oy,  I  have 
shared  all  your  enjoyments,  and  have  become 
what  I  am  by  your  bounty,  and  I  will  not  leave 
you  in  the  hour  of  your  affliction.  Speak  to  me 
then,  I  beseech  you,  and  perhaps  I  may  afford 
you  some  comfort." 

"  No,"  answered  De  Foix,  "  I  have  nothing 
to  say." 

"  When  you  were  a  boy,"  replied  Sir  Espaign, 
"  you  would  tell  out  all  your  griefs  to  me,  and 
I  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them ;  but  you  are 
a  man  now,  and  I  am  old  and  foolish,"  (the  tears 
came  into  the  eyes  of  the  knight  as  he  spoke) 
"  yet,"  added  he,  "  speak  to  me,  or  not,  do  as 
you  list,  but  I  will  not  leave  you  thus,  even  if 
you  chide  me." 

There  is  something  in  the  tenderness  of  real 
sympathy,  that  acts  directly  upon  the  heart,  and 
is  better  understood,  than  all  the  respectful  forms 
of  condolence,  the  lowest  homage  could  offer  to 
a  prince.  The  Count,  whose  pride  would  not 
have  bent  to  acknowledge  himself  indebted  to 
the  sympathy  of  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever 
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wore  a  crown,  felt  subdued  and  overpowered  by 
the  pity  of  his  faithful  servant;  he  no  longer 
thought  of  what  he  ought  to  seem,  but  of  what 
he  was,  an  unhappy  man,  and  grasping  the  hand 
of  Sir  Espaign  du  Lyon  with  aifection,  he  pressed 
it  to  his  bosom  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  lord,"  said  Sir  Espaign,  "  I 
cannot,  indeed  I  cannot,  bear  to  see  you  thus ;  is 
there  any  service  I  can  do  you,  that  may  afford 
consolation,  or  that  can  in  any  manner  alleviate 
your  affliction  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  Count,  "  you  can  do  no- 
thing; but  I  thank  you,  worthy  Sir  Espaign, 
there  is  some  comfort  in  your  affection,  for  I 
find  there  is  one  creature  living  who  is  true  to 
me,  who  would  not  curse  my  memory." 

"  One  creature  living  who  is  true  to  you  !" 
exclaimed  Sir  Espaign;  "Oh,  there  are  many, 
there  are  thousands  in  Foix  and  Beam  who  daily 
bless  the  name  of  their  prince,  as  they  would  a 
father's." 

The  Count  shook  his  head,  "  I  am  not,"  said 
he,  "  worthy  the  name  of  a  father." 

Sir  Espaign  du  Lyon,  who  instantly  saw  that 
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the  Count  had  caught  at  the  woxA  father^  and 
applied  it  to  himself  in  reference  to  his  deceased 
son,  was  sorry  he  had  used  the  expression,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  my  lord,  do  not  think  of  the 
past,  I  beseech  you ;  we  are  all  creatures  of  frailty, 
and  we  ought,  instead  of  making-  fruitless  reflec- 
tions on  the  past,  to  trust  in  God's  mercy  for 
the  future." 

"  Thou  mayest,"  said  the  Count,  "  for  thou 
canst  look  back  on  thy  past  life  without  the 
remembrance  of  an  act  that  should  shadow  the 
evening  of  thy  days ;  thy  sun  will  set  bright  and 
tranquil,  with  the  promise  of  a  glorious  morrow 
in  eternity,  whilst  mine  must  sink  in  dark  and 
lowering  clouds." 

"  Dismiss  these  melancholy  thoughts,  I  en- 
treat you,"  replied  the  knight:  "  I  am  no  church- 
man to  speak  the  words  of  holy  writ,  or  I  might 
say,  that  we  should  all  hope  for  comfort  at  our 
end,  else  had  the  blessed  Son  of  Mary  died  in 
vain,  for  who  shall  search  his  heart,  and  say  with 
truth,  for  h'wi  no  Saviour  need  have  expired  on 
the  cross?" 

The  Count  assented,  but  somctliiiig  still  seemed 
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to  prey  upon  his  mind;  lie  uttered  a  few  short 
sentences,  looked  at  Sir  Espaign,  arose,  walked 
towards  the  window,  and  again  resumed  his  seat. 
"  My  dear  lord,"  said  Sir  Espaign,  who  noticed 
this  imeasiness,  "  I  am  an  old  man,  and  have 
seen  much  of  this  world's  sorrow  as  I  have  jour- 
neyed through  life,  but  I  have  ever  found,  that 
ills  the  most  painful  in  their  nature,  become 
somewhat  easier  to  bear,  when  they  are  imparted. 
Sorrow  is  always  a  disease,  but  secret  sorrow 
preys  upon  the  vitals,  and  like  the  canker  worm 
consumes  the  very  thing  that  feeds  it.  Yet  I  say 
not  this  to  intrude  upon  your  confidence,  I  would 
only  seek  to  know  your  grief,  that  I  might  lighten 
the  burden  by  sharing  it  with  you." 

"  Sir  Espaign,"  replied  the  Count,  "  I  am  not 
wont  to  share  my  griefs  with  any  man,  and  still 
less  would  I  with  thee ;  for  I  would  rather  add 
to  thy  comforts  than  help  to  load  thy  age  with 
sorrow ;  but  this  seems,  I  know  not  how,  an  hour 
of  confidence  between  us,  such  an  hour  as  I  have 
not  felt  for  many  years.  Yet  I  have  not  for- 
gotten times  long  past,  when  I  played  round  thy 
knees  as  a  boy." 
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"  Dear,  my  lord,"  said  the  venerable  man, 
"  you  ai'e  still  a  boy  to  me,  and  if  there  is  any 
thing  in  my  advanced  age,  that  may  plead  in 
excuse  for  my  boldness,  let  it  be  my  experience 
and  affection." 

"  Sir  Espaign,"  continued  the  Count,  "  did 
you  last  night  mark  the  extraordinary  conduct 
of  the  stranger  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  did,  my  lord." 

"  Can  you  tell,"  inquired  the  Count,  "  by 
what  means  he  left  the  castle  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  knight,  "  although  I  made 
strict  inquiry  of  the  warders,  and  of  the  guard, 
no  man  could  give  any  account  of  him,  or  that 
he  had  passed  their  Match." 

"  It  is  most  strange,"  said  the  Count,  thought- 
fully :  "  the  whole  circumstance  is  involved  in 
inscrutable  mystery." 

"  It  is  so,"  replied  Sir  Espaign;  "  and  I  was 
grieved  to  see  the  stranger's  conduct :  he  drank 
from  the  cup  with  the  malice  of  a  fiend." 

"  Ay,"  cried  De  Foix,  looking  around  him, 
while  he  added  in  a  voice   of  strong  emotion, 
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"  and  he  might  have  been  one,  for  he  was  more 
than  human." 

"  More  than  human  !"  re-echoed  Sir  Espaign. 

"  Ay,  more  than  human,"  rejoined  the  Count, 
"  for  when  he  suddenly  lifted  the  visor  that  con- 
cealed his  face,  think  what  were  my  sensations 
when  I  beheld  the  countenance  of  Sir  Peter  de 
Beam  standing  before  me." 

"  Impossible  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Espaign,  "  it  is 
impossible !  for  I  beheld  Sir  Peter  de  Beam 
after  his  death,  and  I  saw  him  then,  cased  in  his 
armour  by  my  own  people,  and  so  borne  to  the 
church,  and  buried  as  a  knight  shoiJd  be.  This 
resemblance  to  Sir  Peter  de  Beam  must  have 
been  the  result  of  your  own  imagination,  pre- 
pared by  the  conduct  pf  the  stranger  to  expect 
something  extraordinary ;  so  that  a  casual  like- 
ness was  fashioned  by  you  into  the  identity  of 
his  person." 

"  No,"  said  the  Count,  "  it  was  no  fancy,  and 
I  was  neither  mad  nor  fearful,  but  presumptuous- 
I  scornfully  drank  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Peter 
de  Beam, — and  I  tell  you  again,  in  the  sobriety 
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of  truth,  and  perfect  reason,  that  his  countenance 
last  night  stood  before  me." 

"  It  is  impossible !"  again  exclaimed  Sir  Es- 
paign. 

"It  is  true,"  replied  the  Count,  "true  as 
that  omniscient  judge,  before  whose  tribunal  he 
seemed  by  his  presence  to  warn  me  that  I  must 
shortly  appear." 

"  Then  was  it  nothing  human  you  beheld," 
said  Sir  Espaign,  "  and  henceforth  will  I  believe 
as  very  sooth,  even  the  tales  of  spirits  that  the 
nurses  told  me,  when  I  could  only  lisp  my 
wonder.    If  this  be  true,  all  things  are  possible." 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  De  Foix,  "  and  now  you 
know  why  I  am  thus  unmanned.  You  may 
believe,  Sir  Espaign,  that  I  am  not  one  apt  to 
feel  fear,  or  to  take  wild  alarms  from  a  mere 
imagination.  I  fear  to  meet  no  man  living,  but 
my  very  soul  shrinks  back  appalled  from  a  visi- 
tation of  the  dead ;  and  of  all  the  powers  that  are 
permitted  to  inhabit  earth,  heaven,  or  hell,  I 
should  perhaps  most  fear  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
injured  Sir  Peter  de  Beam." 

"  This  mystery,"  said  Sir  Espaign,  "  is  almost 
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beyond  belief:  I  can  suggest  nothing  that  may 
throw  the  least  light  upon  a  subject  wrapped  in 
such  obscurity,  and  I  can  only  trust  to  Him  who 
rules  alike  the  way  of  the  li^dng  and  of  the  dead, 
that  this  dark  providence  may  end  in  mercy." 

"  I  have  too,"  said  the  Count,  "  many  other 
griefs  that  oppress  me ;  Eustace  has  much  dis- 
pleased me ;  I  have  summoned  him  this  morning 
into  my  presence,  and  I  would  speak  with  Father 
Philip  ere  he  come ;  for  the  present  farewell.  Sir 
Espaign,  I  entreat  you  repeat  to  no  man  the 
subject  of  our  discourse." 

The  knight  promised  to  fulfil  this  injunction, 
and  quitted  the  Count;  Philip  of  Avignon  soon 
after  entered  the  apartment.  The  Prior  gravely 
saluted  the  Count,  and  glanced  but  his  eye  upon 
him  to  judge  by  his  countenance  of  the  present 
state  of  the  mind  of  De  Foix,  for  Philip  was  "  a 
great  observer,"  one  that  looked  quite  into  "  the 
hearts  of  men  :"  he  well  knew  there  were  those, 
who,  although  fearless  of  human  power,  and  cal- 
lous to  the  dictates  of  reason,  when  opposed  to 
their  own  passions,  yet  could  feel  the  sting  of 
conscience,  smart,  wince,  and  for  a  while  repent. 
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at  the  alarm  called  up  by  the  terrors  of  super- 
stition. Such  he  knew  was  the  Count:  the 
Prior  had  well  observed  what  passed  at  the  ban- 
quet ;  and  the  incoherent  words  uttered  by  De 
Foix  in  the  distraction  of  the  moment,  had  been 
noted  and  considered  by  Philip  with  the  intent 
to  turn  them  to  account. 

"  My  son,"  said  he,  speaking  as  he  entered 
the  chamber,  "for  I  now  address  you,  not  as 
the  lord  of  these  provinces,  but  as  my  spiritual 
son,  I  know  well  the  grief  you  feel  for  the 
events  of  last  night,  and  I  come  to  offer  con- 
solation. If  some  remembrances  have  been 
awakened  that  lead  to  remorse,  I  pity  you,  and 
would  dictate  the  remedy." 

The  Count  looked  proudly  upon  the  Prior. 
The  real  sympathy  of  Sir  Espaign  du  Lyon 
had  melted  his  soul  to  tears,  but  the  mention  of 
pity  from  the  unfeeling  Prior,  only  flushed  his 
cheek  with  anger.  "  The  affair  of  last  night," 
he  replied  sternly,  "  is  no  licence  that  my  former 
orders  should  be  disobeyed.  There  is  one 
subject  which  not  even  you,  father,  must  dare 
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to  mention  in  my  presence.  I  wished  to  see 
you  only  concerning  Eustace ;  he  has  displeased 
me." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Philip,  affecting  surprise, 
"  I  grieve  that  he  should  be  such  an  ingrate, 
for  surely  he  is  boimd  to  you  by  every  tie  of 
duty ;  yet  I  own  I  have  observed  that  about 
Eustace  which  makes  me  fear  his  loyalty." 

"  Have  you  observed  this  ?"  said  de  Foix ; 
"  speak  plainly  then,  what  is  it  makes  you  fear 
him?" 

"  My  lord,"  answered  the  Prior,  "  I  do  not 
like  the  task,  and  I  would  rather  your  own  clear 
judgment  than  my  prudent  counsel,  might  shew 
you  the  danger  of  trusting  one  whose  birth  and 
connexions  are  entirely  unknown  to  you — a 
very  mystery.  Eustace  is  young,  and  of  strong- 
passions.  Should  any  powerful  motive  influence 
him,  the  confidence  with  which  you  have  ever 
treated  him,  his  being  near  your  person,  and  the 
knowledge  he  possesses  of  your  affairs,  might, 
if  betrayed,  work  the  ruin  of  them  all ;  and  I 
fear  Eustace  has  some  connexions  of  a  strange 
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and  mysterious  cliaracter,  of  which  lie  could  not 
give  a  direct  and  plain  account." 

This  speech  alarmed  the  Count,  and  ag;ain 
awakened  his  suspicions.  The  Prior  continued 
to  work  upon  the  mind  of  De  Foix  by  dark  in- 
sinuations, and  at  length  hinted  that  the  busy, 
meddling  Franciscan  appeared  to  have  had  some 
singular  connexion  with  the  youth.  He  then 
repeated  the  occurrence  at  Calvary,  where 
Eustace  had  unwittingly  addressed  John  the 
Chronicler  (who  was  returning  from  a  secret 
mission  of  the  Prior's)  in  mistake  for  the  Fran- 
ciscan. The  Count  was  startled  by  hearing 
this  circumstance,  and  now  recollected  the  man- 
ner in  which  Eustace  refused  to  relate  what  had 
passed  between  him  and  the  Franciscan.  He 
also  remembered  a  remarkable  conversation  that 
had  been  addressed  to  himself  when  this  very 
Franciscan  had  once  boldly  encountered  de  Foix 
upon  the  eve  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  reproached 
him  (with  the  licence  of  his  order)  for  the  death 
of  De  Beam.  This  remembrance  the  Count 
did  not  choose  to  mention  to  the  Prior,  but  it 
made    a  deep    impression  on    his  mind,    when 
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Philip  insinuated  that  some  mysterious  con- 
nexion subsisted  between  Eustace  and  this  Fran- 
ciscan; and  the  reader  will  recollect  that  although 
as  a  preaching  friar,  the  Count  was  obliged  to 
admit  him  at  the  castle,  no  sooner  had  he  been 
reminded  of  that  fearful  conversation  than  De 
Foix  evinced  powerful  but  mingled  emotions  of 
fear,  hatred,  and  distrust.  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  noM'  mentioned  to  Philip  the  ex- 
traordinary conduct  of  Eustace  in  also  liolding  a 
discourse  with  the  stranger,  which  he  likewise 
refused  to  repeat.  The  Prior  found  by  the 
manner  of  the  Count,  and  by  all  that  had  pre- 
viously occurred,  that  De  Foix  was  convinced 
the  stranger  was  more  than  mortal ;  he  resolved, 
therefore,  to  make  use  of  this  circumstance  to 
confirm  the  Count's  suspicions  of  Eustace,  and 
to  consummate  his  ruin. 

"  Of  this  connexion  with  the  stranger,"  said 
Philip,  "  I  cannot  speak,  but  there  are  those 
who,  to  purchase  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  to 
gratify  some  strong  passion,  or  scheme  of  deep- 
laid  ambition,  will,  even  in  their  very  youth,  sell 
their  souls  to  darkness  and  eternal  death ;  who 
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deal  in  arts  unlawful  and  abhorred,  an<l  who  can 
hold  converse  with  the  wicked  spirits,  that  no 
man,  but  one  thus  sealed  to  death,  dare  ques- 
tion, and  live." 

The  Count  trembled,  and  appeared  greatly 
disordered,  for  it  was  said  De  Foix  had  himself 
largely  dealt  with  the  pretended  magicians  and 
enchanters  of  the  time,  and  that  he  had  both 
studied  and  practised  the  arts  of  magic,  with  all 
its  dark  and  horrible  detail.  The  bare  suppo- 
sition, therefore,  that  he  fostered  one  so  fearfully 
endowed,  near  his  own  person,  filled  the  Count's 
mind  with  terror  and  abhorrence  ;  for  there  are 
no  vices  so  much  dreaded  by  the  guilty  in 
another  as  those  which  they  themselves  have 
secretly  practised  with  the  full  conviction  of 
their  turpitude. 

Philip  saw  the  impression  his  words  had  made 
upon  the  Count,  and  added,  "  There  are  two 
certain  drugs,  compounded  with  curious  art  and 
execrable  practice,  that  act  on  the  aifections  of 
young  maids,  making  them  fall  from  the  modest 
bearing  of  their  sex  to  fond  and  idle  passion,  so 
that  they  doat  upon  the  thing  that  most  they 
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ought  to  shun.  I  say  not  that  Eustace  has 
practised  such  dark  arts,  but  this  I  say,  I  fear 
the  beauteous  Isabel  looks  upon  him  with  the 
fascinated  eye  of  growing  love." 

"  Heavens  !"  exclaimed  the  Count,  "  can 
such  accursed  arts  lurk  in  a  breast  so  young  ? 
Why,  I  am  beset  with  treason,  and  I  have  che- 
rished this  Eustace  like  an  adder  in  my  bosom 
to  rise  and  sting  me.      If  this  be  true,  he  dies." 

"  I  say  not  that  it  is  so,"  continued  the  cun- 
ning Prior,  "but  when  maidens  forget  their 
duty,  their  state,  and  their  reserve,  that  should 
keep  watch  to  guard  their  honour  from  the  bold 
intruder,  one  must  think  it  comes  by  more  than 
natural  causes." 

"  It  does,  it  does,"  said  the  Count ;  "  this  is 
beyond  even  my  conjecture :  I  could  not  have 
suspected  so  much  baseness." 

"  Yet,"  replied  Philip,  M-ith  seeming  cle- 
mency, "  I  would  not  hastily  condemn  Eustace, 
or  thus  accuse  him  of  such  practices.  I  only 
say  there  are  such,  and  that  they  are  generally 
found  to  harbour  with  those  who  are  mysterious 
in  their  ways ;  but  it  is  not  only  in  this  Eustace 
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miglit  be  dangerous.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Lord  of  Armagnae,  your  sworn  enemy,  is 
leagued  with  those  of  Lourde,  who  receive  a 
large  requital  for  their  services,  and  whose  chiefs 
sometimes  revel  in  the  castle  of  Armagnae  in 
perfect  fellowship,  as  if  they  were  brothers  in 
theft  and  rapine.  These  send  abroad  their 
spies  every  where,  so  that  it  is  said,  there  is  not 
a  town  nor  a  castle  in  Foix  and  Beam,  but 
where  those  of  Louide  contrive  to  place  some 
bold  retainer,  from  wnom  they  gain  intelligence 
that  turns  to  profit.  Think  then,  my  Lord,  how 
wary  this  should  make  you,  and  above  all  that 
you  should  trust  no  one  whose  conduct  is  marked 
by  the  least  shade  of  mystery." 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  the  Count,  "  it  is  enough. 
I  will  examine  Eustace.  If  but  half  of  my 
suspicions  are  confirmed,  he  shall  die  for  it." 

"  It  were  better,"  continued  the  Prior,  "  and 
more  likely  to  bring  forth  truth,  that  in  your 
examination  you  should  not  hint  from  whom 
you  have  received  information,  and  that  your 
own  wisdom  should  guide  you,  as  it  hath  done, 
more  than  the  counsel  of  others." 
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"  I  want  the  counsel  of  no  one,"  said  De 
Foix,  "  and  Eustace  shall  find  I  act  for  myself. 
Go,  bid  him  attend  me." 

Sir  Espaign  du  Lyon  was  conversing  with 
Eustace  when  he  received  the  summons  to  at- 
tend the  Count.  The  worthy  knight,  who  knew 
the  disturbed  state  of  his  lord's  mind,  and  who 
had  observed  the  angry  tone  in  which  he  had 
named  Eustace,  followed  the  youth  into  his  pre- 
sence with  an  anxious  feeling  of  apprehension 
for  the  adopted  favourite.  Yet,  without  knowing 
what  there  was  to  fear,  Eustace  came  into  the 
presence  of  the  Count  with  an  abashed  and 
serious  air.  He  well  knew  that  he  should  be 
closely  examined,  and  the  impossibility  of  his 
answering  with  truth  without  betraying  what  it 
was  of  so  much  import  to  conceal.  The  Count 
questioned  him  again  and  again  respecting  the 
subject  of  his  conversations  with  the  Franciscan 
and  the  stranger,  and  for  what  purpose  he  was 
to  meet  the  former  at  Calvary.  Eustace  was 
incapable  of  falsehood,  and  he  dared  not  speak 
truth,  consequently  his  answers  were  confused, 
mysterious,  and  embarrassed. 
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The  Prior  said  little,  but  when  he  did  inter- 
fere, it  was  to  propose  some  question  apparently 
to  give  Eustace  an  opportunity  of  clearing  him- 
self to  the  Count,  but  which  only  served,  from 
the  impossibility  of  his  replying  to  them,  to  add 
the  imputation  of  obstinacy  to  that  of  mystery. 

"  Why,"  said  De  Foix,  "  thy  conduct,  Eu- 
stace, must  be  bad  indeed,  since  to  the  plainest 
question,  thou  givest  not  one  direct  reply :  and 
what  must  be  the  nature  of  thy  connexion  with 
men  so  mysterious,  since  thou  darest  not  even 
repeat  a  few  words  tliat  passed  between  thee 
and  them  ?" 

Eustace  remained  silent. 

"  My  Lord,"  said  Sir  Espaign  du  Lyon,  "  it 
is,  I  hope,  no  presumption  in  me  to  remark,  this 
very  silence  is  favourable  to  Eustace,  for,  at 
least,  he  shows  by  it,  that  he  would  rather  lie 
under  the  heavy  imputation  of  these  mysterious 
circumstances  than  resort  to  falsehood  to  clear 
himself  by  what  might  be  untrue." 

"  It  is  a  just  remark.  Sir  Espaign,"  said  the 
Prior,  "  and  it  is  a  pity  that  artful  men  should 
have  ever  observed  the  like  conduct  to  gain  a 
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character  for  truth,  and  so  have  made  even  such 
a  fair  inference  suspected  by  those  who  sit  in 
judgment  on  another." 

"  And  now,  Eustace,"  said  De  Foix,  "  there 
is  one  question  I  must  propose,  and  to  which  I 
expect  a  clear  and  direct  answer,  as  it  nearly 
concerns  the  affairs  of  my  own  family.  Hast 
thou  tampered  with  the  aflfections  of  my  niece, 
the  orphan  of  De  Buch?  Hast  thou  dared  to 
love  Isabel,  and  to  win  her  by  unlawful  arts  ?" 

This  was  a  question  for  which  Eustace  was 
wholly  unprepared.  He  saw  himself  at  once  on 
the  brink  of  ruin ;  hope  no  longer  animated  his 
bosom;  and  clasping  his  hands  together,  he 
looked  up  towards  heaven  in  despair,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  I  am  innocent  of  crime,  but  I  love 
Isabel  more  than  life  itself." 

"  Thou  daring,  insolent  youth,"  said  the  en- 
raged Count,  "  darest  thou  avow  it  thus  im- 
blushing  to  my  face,  and  hast  thou,  villain,  tam- 
pered with  her  mind,  and  seduced  her  affections 
by  thy  accursed  arts  ?" 

"  No,"  exclaimed  Eustace,  and  he  burst  into 
tears.     "  So  help  me,  Heaven,  I  cmi  innocent.'* 
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"  It  is  enough,"  replied  the  Count,  "  that 
thou  hast  avowed  thy  daring  love.  To  the  dun- 
geon with  him;  he  shall  die.  The  headsman 
shall  make  an  example  of  thee,  thou  traitor,  and 
the  guilty  Isabel  too  shall  feel  the  consequence 
of  crime." 

"  Yet,  hear  me,  my  lord,"  said  Eustace,  and 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  Count, 
"  yet  hear  me.  It  is  true  I  love  your  niece. 
Brought  up  from  infancy  with  Isabel,  I  have 
loved  her  to  my  own  ruin,  and  almost  against 
iny  will;  but  I  have  never  sought  to  win  her  by 
any  dishonest  practice.  My  life  is  in  your 
power,  but  ere  I  part  with  it,  let  me  implore 
you  to  think  kindly  of  Isabel ;  sli«  is  guiltless  ; 
she  is  pure  as  when  she  hung  upon  lier  mother's 
breast  in  infant  innocence.  For  myself,  I  will  not 
plead ;  take  my  life,  if  you  will ;  you  but  take 
me  early  from  a  world  in  which  I  can  look  for 
no  comfort  now :  but  spare,  I  beseech  you,  spare 
Isabel." 

"  The  injuries  thou  liast  offered  me,"  said  the 
Count,  "  can  find  small  recompense  in  the  for- 
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feit  of  tliy  worthless  life,  but  thou  shalt  die  as 
an  example." 

Eustace  arose,  and  looking  calmly  upon  the 
Count,  he  said  in  a  firm  voice,  "  Farewell  then, 
my  lord ;  I  am  prepared  for  death,  for  although 
I  have  many  sins  to  answer  for  to  heaven,  yet 
of  this  I  am  guiltless  :  I  have  not  deserved  death 
from  your  hand.  It  is  for  you  I  feel :  the  time 
will  come  when  my  innocent  blood  shall  rise  in 
memory  to  break  the  rest  of  your  pillow,  and  to 
goad  you  with  vain  remorse ;  yet,  yet — (tears 
interrupted  the  utterance  of  Eustace) — it  may  be 
some  comfort  to  you  then,  to  know  I  forgave 
you  my  death,  and  so  may  heaven  deal  with  me 
as  I  most  truly  pardon  it.  Oh  my  lord," 
(continued  the  condemned  youth,  as  he  once 
more  rushed  forward,  and  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  before  the  Count)  "  let  us  not  part  thus  ; 
you  have  been  a  father  to  me ;  you  loved  me 
once ;  and  when  time  shall  have  silvered  your 
hair,  which  I  have  often  played  with  when  you 
held  me  a  child  on  your  knees,  you  may  wish 
then,   perhaps,    that,    at  least,    we   had   parted 
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kindly.  Once  more,  farewell,  and  may  Heaven 
forgive  you  my  untimely  death  and  bless  you 
for  ever ;  farewell,  farewell." 

The  Count  stood  silent ;  nor  did  he  remove 
Eustace  from  him :  something  like  a  relenting 
feeling  was  awakened  in  his  bosom,  and  he 
passed  his  hand  hastily  across  his  eyes.  Sir 
Espaign  du  Lyon  observed  the  action,  and 
resolved  to  profit  by  the  favourable  moment. 
He  threw  himself  at  the  Count's  feet  and 
emphatically  exclaimed,  "  Save  him,  save  him 
from  death  !  Spare  your  own  soul  this  act  of 
guilt." 

Still  the  Count  was  silent.  "  My  lord,"  said 
Espaign,  "  I  have  never  yet  been  bold  enough 
to  crave  a  boon  of  you ;  I  am  old  and  useless 
now,  but  I  would  lift  up  my  feeble  hands  to  you 
in  earnest  prayer  to  beg  the  life  of  this  poor 
youth :  Oh !  do  not,  do  not  cut  him  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  days :  and  if  he  be  guilty,  in  the 
midst  of  his  sin.  He  may  live  to  repent,  and 
bless  you  ;  he  may  live  to  serve  you.  Justice  is 
stern,  and  though  she  be  an  attribute  of  heaven 
itself,  yet  we   chiefly  love  God  for  his  mercy : 
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Oh  !  show  it  then  to  Eustace  !  Be  merciful !  be 
merciful,  as  heaven  is  merciful.  Come,  you  are 
moved.  Here,  Eustace,  here  throw  thy  arms 
around  the  Count's  neck,  as  thou  didst  when  a 
boy,  and  he  cannot  crush  the  child  of  his  bosom. 
Thou  wilt  spare  his  life ;  I  know  thou  wilt  say 
that  he  shall  live." 

"  You  have  conquered,"  said  the  Count  to 
Sir  Espaign,  "  Eustace  shall  not  die,  but  my 
pardon  is  conditional ;  within  three  days  let  him 
depart  the  court :  let  him  leave  Foix  and  Beam : 
the  world  lies  before  him,  and  he  has  skill  in 
arms.  Should  time  and  his  future  conduct  prove 
him  worthy,  the  day  may  come  that  we  may 
meet  again  on  better  terms.  Till  then  farewell, 
Eustace  !  Depart  as  I  direct,  and  look  that  you 
seek  no  interview  with  Isabel,  or  dread  the  conse- 
quence. Sir  Espaign  has  now  saved  thee  ;  but 
once  offend  again,  and  he  shall  not  be  near  to 
plead  thy  cause." 

Eustace  quitted  the  chamber,  accompanied  by 
Sir  Espaign  du  Lyon,  who  was  anxious  to  hasten 
the  young  man's  departure,  lest  any  unfortunate 
event  should  work  on  the   Count's  mind  and 
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arouse  his  passions  to  alter  this  determination  of 
banishment  into  something  worse.  The  Prior 
chose  to  remain  with  De  Foix  for  a  contrary  pur- 
pose ;  for  he  had  seen  the  Count  so  much  soften- 
ed by  the  sorrow  and  affection  of  Eustace,  that 
he  feared  the  affair  might  end  in  a  total  change 
of  purpose,  and  that  Eustace  might  still  be  re- 
tained at  the  castle  to  regain  the  love  of  his  lord, 
to  baffle  the  hopes  of  Sir  Evan  in  the  succession, 
and  to  interfere  as  a  stumbling  block  in  the  nar- 
row and  intricate  paths  of  the  Prior's  own 
crooked  policy :  he  thought  it  best,  therefore, 
not  to  leave  De  Foix  alone  to  the  company  of 
his  own  reflections. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE    DISCOVERY. 


Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor  airles  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit. 

Shakspeare. 

When  the  events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter 
had  just  passed,  the  ladies  Jane  and  Isabel,  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  misfortunes  and  disgrace 
tliat  had  befallen  their  adopted  brother,  (as  they 
would  often  call  Eustace),  were  sitting  together, 
employed  upon  their  embroidery  in  a  chamber 
of  the  western  tower,  and  whilst  at  their  work, 
in  the  tenderness  of  mutual  confidence  and  af- 
fection, they  were  discussing  those  concerns  the 
nearest  to  the  heart  of  either.  Jane  had  com- 
municated to  Isabel  her  dislike  of  Sir  Evan  de 
Foix,  and  her  decided  preference  for  Sir  Equitan. 
The  reader  is  already  aware  how  far  the  good- 
natured  but  thoughtless  Isabel  had  endeavoured 
to  serve  her  friend ;  he  will,  perhaps,  also  re- 
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member  some  mysterious  words  that  had  met 
the  ear  of  Eustace,  which  were  addressed  by  her 
to  Sir  Equitan.  These  words,  in  fact,  referred 
to  tlie  nature  of  that  knight's  connexion  with  the 
hidy  Jane,  the  circumstances  of  which  were  fully 
known  to  the  mutual  friend  of  the  lovers ;  but 
Eustace  unfortunately  heard  only  enough  to  raise 
his  suspicions  of  the  sincerity  of  his  beloved  Isa- 
bel, without  knowing  sufficient  to  clear  up  the 
apparent  mystery,  and  never  even  to  Eustace  had 
Isabel  given  the  slightest  hint  that  might  betray 
the  confidence  with  which  she  was  intrusted. 

Whilst  the  ladies  were  thus  engaged  in  the 
western  tower,  they  observed  from  the  gothic 
window,  near  which  they  sat,  father  Philip  and 
his  satellite  John  the  chronicler  pass  beneath 
within  the  court-yard.  The  Prior  and  the  Monk 
were  apparently  engaged  in  deep  and  earnest 
conference.  Philip  seemed  attentively  listening, 
with  a  fixed  and  thoughtful  brow,  to  something 
John  was  eagerly  communicating  with  much 
warmth  and  gesture  ;  "  I  could  not  make  it  known 
to  you  before,"  said  he,  "  for  since  I  received 
the  intelligence   upon  the  morning  of  the  tour- 
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nament  I  have  vainly  sought  an  interview  with 
you  alone,  so  entirely  have  you  been  engaged 
with  my  Lord  de  Foix." 

"  I  wish  I  had  known  it  sooner,"  answered 
Philip;  "however,  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  perhaps, 
for  I  think  he  lingers  still  at  Orthes,  and  I  will 
forthwith  seek  the  Count."  John  and  the  Prior 
passed  on,  and  no  more  of  their  discourse  met 
the  ear  of  the  ladies. 

"  Did  you  mark.  Lady  Jane,"  said  Isabel, 
"  the  words  of  the  Prior?  My  life  upon  it,  he  is 
brooding  over  mischief,  for  I  never  yet  saw  him 
thus  conversing  with  brother  John  but  evil  was 
certain  soon  after  to  befall  some  luckless  wight 
who  had  become  obnoxious  to  that  grave  Prior ; 
in  sooth,  I  have  a  hearty  will  to  walk  into  the 
court-yard,  and  cross  their  path,  and  if  I  cannot 
find  out  their  secret,  at  least  I  shall  have  the 
comfort  of  disturbing  them  whilst  they  are  en- 
gaged upon  it,  for  I  will  propose  some  question- 
able point  to  the  Prior,  which  shall  force  him  to 
hold  me  in  parley  in  despite  of  himself." 

"You  are  a  wild  girl,  Isabel,"  said  Jane,  smiling; 
"  for  my  own  part,  I  confess,  that  there  is  such 
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a  mixture  of  pride  and  austere  reserve  in  the 
character  of  the  Prior,  that  I  never  behokl  him 
without  the  wish  to  shun,  rather  than  to  court 
liis  company ;  yet  is  he  very  learned,  and  his 
discourse  is  pregnant  with  matter,  when  he  con- 
descends to  instruct  us  by  it ;  but  look,  yonder 
goes  Eustace  towards  the  garden ;  I  declare, 
Isabel,  he  seems  almost  as  moody  as  the  Prior 
himself,  for  he  is  alone  ;  and  only  mark  his  slow 
step,  his  head  bent  towards  the  ground,  with  all 
the  outward  marks  of  a  sad  mind.  What  can 
ail  Eustace?  I  would  rather  see  him  than  the 
Prior." 

"  Then  will  I  seek  him,"  said  Isabel,  "  and 
tell  Eustace  you  desire  liis  company  in  this 
chamber." 

"  Oh !  do  not !"  replied  Jane,  "  Do  not  be 
thus  thoughtless,  dear  Isabel ;  for  although  I  re- 
gard Eustace  as  a  brother,  and  you  love  him  in 
a  still  dearer  light,  notwithstanding  the  misery 
you  sometimes  make  him  suffer  by  your  follies, 
and  pretended  scorn,  yet  we,  who  are  maidens, 
must  be  wary  in  our  conduct,   so  that  the  keen 
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eye  of  malice  may  not  find  occasion  to  glance  with 
severe  scrutiny  upon  our  innocent  intents." 

"  Nay,  but  I  will  seek  him,  though,"  cried 
Isabel,  "  and  bring  him  hither  if  I  can;  and  I 
especially  hope,  that  we  may  chance  to  meet  in 
our  way  the  old  Countess  de  la  Karasse,  who 
will  thereby  find  a  most  happy  opportunity  to 
amuse  me,  and  to  vent  her  ill-humour  by  a  lec- 
ture that  may  last  for  the  next  week  to  come." 
So  saying,  the  lively  Isabel  threw  her  hood  care- 
lessly about  her  head,  and  descending  from  the 
western  tower,  went  to  seek  Eustace  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  palace.  She  had  not  long  been  ab- 
sent when  Jane  of  Boulogne  threw  down  her 
work,  and  turning  to  her  harp  that  was  near  her, 
gently  touched  its  strings,  and  accompanying 
the  melody  with  her  own  sweet  voice,  she  war- 
bled the  following  little  song  in  the  Provencal 
verse  to  an  old  Gascon  air  of  plaintive  measure. 

THE  SONG. 

What  though  my  faded  cheek  is  pale. 

My  eyes  no  longer  bright ; 
Though  time  has  led  me  to  the  vale. 

Where  sets  my  youthful  light ; 
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Oh  !  yet  that  cheek  can  smile  on  thee, 
Those  eyes  can  drop  the  tear ; 

The  heart  can  beat  as  warm  and  free. 
As  in  life's  vernal  year. 

Oh  !  think  not,  then,  that  youth  alone. 

Or  beauty's  form  can  bless ; 
Time  makes  the  soul  the  better  known 

In  years  of  tenderness. 

When  closing  life,  its  night  above 
Dark  gathers  o'er  thy  breast ; 

Then  pillowed  in  the  arms  of  love. 
Thy  head  shall  sink  to  rest. 

Oh  !  thus,  when  comes  the  evening  star, 
Though  day's  bright  hour  be  past. 

Its  light  still  softly  gleams  afar, 
Warm,  lingering  to  the  last. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  Jane  heaved  a 
deep  sigh;  "Alas!"  said  she,  "and  when  the 
evening  of  my  days  perhaps  shall  come,  whose 
will  be  the  beloved  breast  upon  which  I  could 
repose  my  head  in  the  last  years  of  life,  with 
love  and  tenderness,  certain  that  such  love  is 
mutually  felt  for  me  ?" 

"  That  breast,  Jane,   I  trust,  M'ill  be  mine !" 

VOL.  II.  N 
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exclaimed  some  one  who  had  softly  raised  the 
latch,  and  entered  the  apartment  unknown  to 
Jane  of  Boulogne,  as  she  concluded  her  song. 
She  looked  suddenly  round  at  hearing  these 
words,  and  trembled  and  turned  pale  upon  be- 
holding Sir  Evan  de  Foix,  who  now  stood  gazing 
upon  her,  with  looks  of  mingled  warmth  and 
admiration. 

Jane  arose  from  her  seat,  and  hastily  with- 
drawing the  hand  he  had  boldly  pressed  to  his 
lips,  as  he  drew  near  her,  she  said  with  dignity, 
"  Forbear,  Sir  Evan,  and  instantly  quit  this 
apartment.  I  am  not  used  to  be  thus  intruded 
upon  in  my  own  chamber." 

"  Lady  Jane,"  replied  Sir  Evan,  "  my  father 
has  destined  thee  for  my  bride.  Why  art  thou 
thus  cold  ?  I  have  his  sanction  for  my  love,  why 
wilt  thou  resist  me  ?" 

"  My  Lord  de  Foix  has  given  you  no  sanction 
to  insult  me,"  said  Jane,  with  spirit,  "  and  what 
else  but  an  insult  is  this  bold  intrusion  ! — Once 
more  leave  me." 

Sir  Evan's  cheek  was  momentarily  flushed 
with  the  glow  of  indignant  pride,  that  rankled 
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in  spite  of  love  itself  within  his  bosom ;  but 
looking  upon  the  beautiful  Jane,  who  stood 
with  her  head  erect  before  him,  like  a  statue 
carved  by  the  delicate  hand  of  Grecian  art,  his 
admiration  triumphed  over  the  proud  impulse  of 
his  nature,  and  he  said  in  a  voice  of  strong  emo- 
tion, "  Jane  of  Boulogne,  do  not  thus  slight  a 
heart  that  is  devoted  to  you ;  look  but  kindly 
upon  me,  and  I  can  both  feel  and  acknowledge 
it  with  the  truest  gratitude." 

"  Sir  Evan,"  replied  Jane,  "  I  shall  never 
put  your  gratitude  to  the  test,  for  I  have  nothing 
to  bestow  that  can  call  forth  such  a  feeling  from 
you." 

"  Yet  hear  me,  lady  Jane,"  said  Sir  Evan, 
"  you  know  not  the  man  you  thus  treat  with 
scorn ;  I  have  a  heart  capable  of  feeling ;  but 
all  its  feelings  are  like  the  mountain  torrent ; 
when  let  loose  they  bear  down  all  before  them. 
Still  is  my  nature  close  as  oak,  locked  up  with 
sturdy  and  impenetrable  strength ;  you  alone 
have  awakened  in  my  soul,  thoughts,  feelings, 
hopes  that  would  find  vent.  To  you  I  could 
bare  each  thought,  each  frailty  of  my  heart,  as 
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naked  as  to  my  God.  Take  me  then,  and  mould 
me  to  your  mil,  and  I  could  be  to  you  as  docile 
as  the  infant  to  its  mother's  bidding.  Wliat  in 
my  mind  is  rude  or  harsh,  one  affectionate  word 
of  thine  would  change  to  gentleness  and  melody ; 
for  your  sake  I  could  forget  myself.  Oh  !  Jane 
of  Boulogne  !  do  not  then  cast  me  off,  do  not 
leave  me  to  the  worst  part  of  myself,  and  bid  me 
turn  my  love  to  hatred" 

"  It  is  useless  thus  to  importune  me.  Sir 
Evan,"  said  Jane.  "  The  Count,  I  am  aware, 
possesses  the  disposal  of  my  person;  but  my 
affections  are  my  own,  and  they  can  never  yield 
to  enforcement ;  nor  should  I  value  those  pro- 
fessions, which  can  thus  threaten  with  hatred 
their  object." 

"  You  know  me  not,  Jane,"  replied  Sir  Evan, 
with  warmth,  "  if  you  think  I  value  the  disposal 
of  your  hand  by  the  order  of  my  father.  No, 
so  help  me  Heaven  !  I  would  rather,  to  win  you 
by  your  affection,  brave  poverty,  misery,  and 
death  itself.  The  least  shadow  of  hope  to  gain 
but  an  interest  in  your  heart,  would  cherish  mine 
with  vital  warmth  even  in  the  dreary  regions  of 
the  frozen  nortli.      But  once  shut  out  hope,  con- 
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vince  me  that  I  am  scorned,  that  another  pos- 
sesses the  treasure  that  should  be  mine,  by 
every  claim  of  long  and  tried  affection,  by  vows 
on  earth,  and  registered  in  heaven,  convince  me 
but  of  this,  and  that  I  am  cast  off  for  another's 
sake,  and  mark  the  consequence.  The  current 
of  my  love,  that  now  flows  with  a  full  tide,  thus 
crossed,  and  pent  within  its  confines,  will  turn 
into  some  other  course,  and  terrible  must  be  its 
revulsion :  my  feelings  will  be  wild,  and  my 
thoughts  frenzy.  Equal  in  degree,  but  changed 
in  their  nature,  there  is  nothing  on  earth  that  I 
should  hate  and  loathe  like  thee.  Thy  misery 
should  keep  pace  with  mine,  and  thy  torments 
should  feed  my  revenge ;  for  1  would  hold  thee 
still,  never  to  resign  thee  to  another.  Look 
but  kindly  upon  me,  and  come  a  beggar  to  these 
arms,  and  I  would  hold  thee  as  my  richest  trea- 
sure. Hate  me,  and  I  will  wed  thee  for  thy 
lands,  for  thou  art  in  my  power :  thy  destiny  is 
before  thee,  resort  to  artifice,  and  thou  art  lost 
for  ever." 

"  There  is  no  need  of  artifice.  Sir  Evan," 
said  Jane  ;  "  nor  would  I  stoop  to  use  it.     I  am 
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not  to  be  thus  threatened  into  compliance  with 
your  wUl ;  and  I  can  entertain  no  sympathy  for 
an  affection  that  has  not  one  generous  feeling  in 
its  nature.  Love  is  sometimes  the  offspring  of 
pity,  but  it  is  never  the  child  of  terror ;  it  is  of 
a  good  and  noble  character,  but  thy  passion, 
thus  debased  by  selfish  pride,  deserves  not  the 
name  of  love.     I  scorn  both  it  and  thee." 

The  countenance  of  Sir  Evan  de  Foix  red- 
dened with  anger  at  these  words.  He  bent  his 
brows,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  glances  of 
mingled  pride  and  irritated  feeling ;  whilst  Jane, 
fearless  and  resolute  in  asserting  her  determi- 
nation, after  having  thus  firmly  .expressed  it, 
walked  towards  the  door  of  her  apartment,  threw 
it  open,  and,  with  a  calm  and  dignified  air,  once 
more  requested  Sir  Evan  to  leave  her  to  herself. 
For  some  moments  he  appeared  confounded  by 
her  manner,  and  irresolute  how  to  act ;  the  con- 
test of  pride  and  passion  warred  fiercely  Avithin 
his  bosom,  till,  inflamed  by  her  beauty,  and 
enraged  by  her  scorn,  he  turned  towards  her 
with  a  wild  laugh,  that  resembled  more  the  ex- 
citemoit  of  frenzy  than  that  of  mirth.     "  And 
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thinkest  thou,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  I  am  to  be 
thus  scorned,  despised,  cast  off,  by  thee,  a  simple 
woman?  No,  Jane  of  Boulogne,  I  can  feel 
scorn  as  well  as  thou  canst ;  and  what  art  thou  ? 
A  fair  young  creature,  a  very  girl,  such  a  one 
as  a  man  may  sport  with  after  the  toils  of  the 
field,  as  he  would  with  any  other  toy,  and  smile 
to  see  how  prettily  the  fair  thing  looks,  as  she 
doth  now,  when  fretting  with  the  turmoil  of  her 
impotent  anger.  Why,  Jane,  if  thou  wilt  scorn 
me,  I  will  learn  to  love  thee  for  my  mirth ;  for 
do  what  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  be  mine.  I  swear 
it,  by  all  that  is  sacred  in  heaven,  or  terrible  on 
earth,  and  I  will  seal  my  vow  upon  thy  lips." 

At  these  words,  Sir  Evan  de  Foix  sprang  for- 
ward, and  rudely  grasping  the  hands  of  the  lady 
Jane,  he  was  about  to  execute  his  threat,  when 
she  screamed  aloud  for  help,  and  in  another  in- 
stant some  one  rushed  into  the  room,  and,  mth- 
out  a  word,  darted  upon  Sir  Evan  with  such 
force,  that  he  was  nearly  struck  to  the  ground 
by  the  violence  of  the  blow.  Sir  Evan  in  a 
moment  sprang  up  again,  and  seeing  his  oppo- 
nent,  who  had  thus  freed  Jane  of  Boulogne 
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from  his  grasp,  was  no  other  than  Sir  Equitan, 
he  drew  his  dagger  from  its  sheath,  raised  his 
arm,  and  darted  forward  with  the  intent  to 
plunge  it  into  the  bosom  of  his  rival. 

Jane  of  Boulogne,  who  stood  as  it  were  stupi- 
fied  with  terror  and  surprise,  no  sooner  beheld 
the  dreadful  intent  with  which  he  was  about  to 
rush  upon  his  defenceless  rival,  than,  suddenly 
animated  by  the  impulse  of  her  feelings,  she 
threw  herself  immediately  before  the  breast  of 
Sir  Equitan,  and  seizing  with  both  her  hands 
the  upraised  arm  of  Sir  Evan  de  Foix,  she 
wrested  the  dagger  from  his  grasp.  "  Holy 
Mary  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  wouldest  thou  do  a 
deed  of  murder  ?"  And  overcome  by  the  alarm 
she  had  experienced,  and  the  uncommon  exer- 
tion she  liad  just  made  to  save  the  life  of  Sir 
Equitan,  she  dropped  the  dagger  from  her  hand, 
and  sunk  senseless  at  his  feet. 

Sir  Equitan,  heedless  of  his  own  safety,  im- 
mediately stooped  and  lifted  her  from  the  ground 
in  his  arms,  whilst  Sir  Evan,  struck  by  the 
pallid  countenance  of  the  beautiful,  but  inani- 
mate object  before  him,  at  this  instant  seemed 
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to  forget  every  thing  but  her  safety ;  aiul  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  did,  he  called  aloud  for  assist- 
ance. Sir  Equitan,  having  raised  the  unfortu- 
nate Jane  from  the  ground,  gently  placed  her 
upon  a  couch  that  stood  near  the  window,  which 
was  open ;  and  turning  to  Sir  Evan,  he  said, 
"  Let  us  not  think  now  of  our  quarrel :  I  will 
meet  thee  at  any  time.  For  mercy's  sake,  go 
bring  some  instant  aid." 

"  I  go,"  replied  Sir  Evan ;  "  we  will  meet 
hereafter,  where  women  cannot  mar  our  pur- 
pose." And  so  saying,  he  quitted  the  apart- 
ment, and  went  to  procure  assistance  ;  for  what- 
ever were  the  vices  of  Sir  Evan  de  Foix,  or  his 
jealousy  of  his  rival,  the  death-like  appearance 
of  Jane  of  Boulogne  had  called  up  a  fearful 
anxiety  for  her  preservation.  Sir  Evan,  who, 
although  he  loved  Jane  with,  an  ardent  passion, 
(if  such  a  mind  can  be  said  to  love),  would 
gladly  have  consented  to  make  her  wretched 
whilst  living  as  his  wife,  yet  had  no  desire  to 
see  her  dead. 

Scarcely  had  he  quitted  the  chamber,  when 
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Sir  Equitan  perceived  some  flagons  standing 
upon  a  table  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room.  He 
went  immediately  towards  the  place,  and  finding 
an  ewer  containing  water,  he  hastily  snatched  it 
up,  and  bathing  Math  part  of  its  contents  the 
face  and  hands  of  Jane  of  Boulogne,  he  happily 
succeeded  in  restoring  her  to  consciousness  again. 
She  opened  her  eyes,  and  the  first  object  that 
met  her  view  was  Sir  Equitan,  bending  over 
her  with  looks  of  mingled  tenderness  and  anxiety, 
as  he  gently  raised  her  head.  She  looked  up  in 
his  face,  and  faintly  smiled.  A  slight  effusion 
of  colour  overspread  her  cheeks,  and  the  cold 
hand  that  Sir  Equitan  held  within  his,  trembled 
with  emotion. 

"  Oh !  my  beloved  Jane,"  exclaimed  the 
knight,  "  never  till  this  hour  did  1  know  how 
dear  you  were  to  my  soul,  for  never  till  now  did 
1  fear  indeed  to  lose  you.  You  are  restored  to 
life.  All  merciful  Heaven,  still  preserve  a  life 
so  dear  to  me  !  But  I  have  been  the  cause  of 
this  alarm :  it  was  for  me  you  placed  yourself  in 
peril.     Oh  !  Jane,  how  shall  1  thank  you  ?    Let 
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me  from  this  hour  devote  to  you  the  life  you 
have  preserved,  that  must  be  one  of  misery  with- 
out you." 

"  Alas  !"  replied  Jane,  "  it  were  better  that 
you  should  forget  such  an  unhappy  being  as  I 
am.  My  destiny  hangs  upon  the  will  of  an- 
other; and  I  fear  for  me  that  will  is  fatal." 

"  Then  will  I  share  it,  Jane,"  said  Sir  Equi- 
tan.  "  Nothing  but  your  own  will  shall  ever 
tear  me  from  you.  I  will  share  your  fate,  be  it 
for  life  or  death." 

Jane,  whose  strong  mind  and  firm  resolution 
had  been  completely  overpowered  by  the  shock 
of  the  preceding  events,  was  incapable  of  reply- 
ing ;  and  deeply  affected  by  the  energy  of  man- 
ner in  which  these  words  were  spoken  by  Sir 
Equitan,  she  no  longer  struggled  with  her  own 
feelings,  and  the  tears  flowed  unrestrained  fast 
down  her  cheeks.  Sir  Equitan  gazed  upon  her 
with  the  tenderest  affection  ;  and  still  support- 
ing her  head  upon  his  arm,  he  softly  uttered  the 
words,  "  Oh !  Jane,  let  us  hope  for  happier 
(lays ;  let  us  live  for  each  other,  and  trust  our 
future  destiny  to  heaven." 
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At  this  moment  steps  were  heard  advancing 
towards  the  chamber,  and  in  the  next,  Sir  Evan, 
attended  by  the  Count  de  Foix,  Prior  Philip, 
Sir  Espaign  du  Lyon,  and  lastly,  Agos  de  Guis- 
fort,  entered  the  apartment.  Sir  Evan  had  first 
apprised  the  Count  (who  was  in  earnest  confer- 
ence with  the  prior)  of  the  situation  of  the  Lady 
Jane.  The  Count,  upon  hearing  of  it,  appeared 
more  enraged  at  finding  she  was  left  in  the  care 
of  Sir  Equitan,  than  anxious  for  her  preserva- 
tion. He  would  sufi'er  no  female  attendant  to 
be  called,  but  hastened  himself  towards  the 
chamber.  In  his  way  thither  he  was  joined 
by  Sir  Espaign ;  and  Agos  de  Guisfort,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  wait  for  his  master 
when  he  sometimes  stole  a  visit  to  Jane  and 
Isabel  in  their  apartment,  observing  the  hasty 
manner  in  which  Sir  Evan  and  his  party  passed 
on,  fearing  all  was  not  well  for  Sir  Equitan, 
followed  their  steps  in  the  rear. 

No  sooner  had  the  Count  entered  the  chamber 
(and  perceived  Jane  of  Boulogne  was  restored 
to  animation,  and  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Sir 
Equitan),  than  all   the   purpose   of  his  coming 
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seemed  turned  to  wrath ;  he  hastily  advanced 
towards  the  seat,  where  Jane  reclined  near  the 
window,  and  taking  her  rudely  by  the  hand,  he 
said,  "  If  thou  needest  support,  Lady  Jane,  I 
will  give  it  thee.  Thou  shalt  not  receive  it  from 
one  who  is  a  traitor  to  me  !"  and  turning  to- 
wards Sir  Equitan,  he  added,  in  a  fierce  and 
determined  manner,  "  for  thee,  knight,  another 
fate  is  destined  than  that  of  being  the  servant  of 
damsels.  Thou  hast  basely  abused  the  rights  of 
hospitality ;  thou  hast  betrayed  our  open  confi- 
dence, and  stolen  into  this  castle  under  a  false 
and  perilous  disguise.  As  a  traitor  hast  thou 
done  it;  for  thou,  mIio  art  my  sworn  and  open 
enemy,  hast  hither  come,  with  the  intent  to  gain 
intelligence  of  our  plans,  to  work  their  ruin, 
perhaps  to  take  away  my  life.  I  therefore  arrest 
thee,  John,  Count  de  Montpensier,  son  of  the 
bold  Duke  de  Berry,  who,  though  of  the  blood 
of  France,  hast  nothing  in  it  of  that  noble  house, 
but  the  power  without  the  royal  bearing  of  a 
prince.  Thou  hast  basely  dealt  with  me,  and 
madly  placed  thyself  within  my  power.  I  arrest 
thee,  and  the  diingcon  of  this  castle  shall  hold 
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tliee  secure,  till  thou  art  brouglit  forth  to  pay 
the  public  forfeit  of  thy  crime  by  death,  thou 
bold  and  daring  traitor  !" 

"  That  term  would  best  suit  thee,  De  Foix," 
said  the  youthful  Count,  with  undismayed  cou- 
rage. "  Thou  art  the  traitor  to  the  duke  my 
father.  By  thy  accursed  and  deceitful  arts,  thou 
didst  stir  up  the  people  of  Toulouse  to  rebel 
against  their  natural  lord.  Thanks  to  the  arms 
of  France,  and  not  to  thy  forbearance,  the  re- 
bellion is  now  quelled ;  but  thy  chastisement 
is  yet  to  come." 

"  It  is  false  !"  exclaimed  the  Count.  "  Thy 
father  governed  as  a  tyrant,  and  his  people 
sought  relief  from  me.  I  rescued  them  from 
ruinous  taxation,  and  thy  father  in  revenge  has 
more  than  once  attempted,  by  vile  agents,  to  rob 
me  of  my  life." 

"  The  Duke  de  Berry  is  not  an  assassin," 
replied  the  Count  de  Montpensier ;  "  and  I 
came  not  hither  to  injure  thee.  I  sought  this 
court,  as  did  many  of  the  young  nobility  of 
France,  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  tournay,  and 
to  behold  the   beauteoxis  Lady  Jane,  to  whose 
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cause  I  have  devoted  my  life  and  fortunes.  Now 
mark  me,  Count  de  Foix :  bold  as  thou  art,  thou 
darest  not  cope  with  France.  And  thinkest  thou 
my  death  would  pass  unheeded  by  ?  Thy  ruin 
would  follow  it.  Yet  I  can  save  thee :  I  know 
thou  fearest  the  Duke  my  father;  hear  then  the 
terms  I  offer." 

"  I  fear  him  not,"  replied  De  Foix,  scorn- 
fully ;  "  and  for  France,  her  youthful  monarch 
Charles  would  rather  see  his  proud  uncle  De 
Berry  humbled  to  the  dust,  than  he  would  draw 
a  sword  to  save  or  to  revenge  his  son." 

The  tyranny  with  which  the  Duke  de  Berry 
(as  well  as  Biirg-undy)  had  ruled  the  minority  of 
his  nephew,  Charles  the  Sixth  of  France,  had 
rendered  him  so  obnoxious  to  the  young  king» 
that  the  truth  of  this  assertion  of  the  Count  de 
Foix  respecting  him,  was  too  generally  known 
to  be  at  all  questionable.  The  Count  de  Mont- 
pensier  (for  by  his  true  name  we  must  now  call 
Sir  Equitan)  could  not  confute  this  opinion;  he 
said  therefore,  "  Yet  I  know  it  is  thy  interest, 
De  Foix,  rather  to  hold  peace  with  my  father, 
than  to  wage  war  against  him.     Listen  to  the 
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terms  I  would  propose,  and  I  will  plead  for  thee 
at  the  court  of  Toulouse,  so  that  these  mutual 
enmities  may  cease  for  ever." 

"  WTiat  terms  canst  thou  propose,"  exclaimed 
the  Count,  "  that  can  save  thee  from  the  dark 
suspicion  that  makes  me  think  thou  didst  come 
hither  to  take  away  my  life  ?" 

"  Give  me  the  beauteous  Jane  of  Boulogne 
for  my  bride,"  said  the  young  Count,  "  and  I 
will  take  her  as  she  is,  without  her  lands  or 
dower,  so  that  she  be  mine." 

De  Foix  replied  to  this  proposal  by  a  scornful 
laugh.  "  Give  her  to  thee,  John  de  Montpen- 
sier  !"  said  he.  "  No,  never  !  Thy  mother  was 
of  the  house  of  Armagnac,  and  never  shall  one 
drop  of  blood  that  flowed  from  the  same  current 
whence  I  derive  the  source  of  mine,  mingle  vtdth 
thine.  I  would  rather  plunge  my  dagger  into 
her  bosom,  than  give  her  to  thee.  And  thinkest 
thou  thy  father,  the  avaricious,  yet  the  spend- 
thrift Duke  de  Berry,  would  receive  a  daughter 
without  her  lands  and  dower  ?  No,  dream  of  a 
penance  to  fit  thee  for  the  death  v^dthin  thy 
dungeon;  but  think  not  of  such  vain  schemes 
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to  save  thy  forfeited  life.  Away  with  him  !  I 
will  hear  no  more." 

"  I  have  no  more  to  urge,"  said  the  Count  de 
Montpensier,  "  for  I  would  not  deign  to  ask 
thee  for  my  life.  Thou  shalt  find,  that  although 
imprisoned  within  the  walls  of  thy  dungeon,  thou 
hast  no  power  to  subdue  my  mind :  it  is  but  the 
meaner  part  of  me,  my  body,  thou  canst  injure ; 
my  spirit,  free  and  unconfined,  shall  mock  thy 
tyranny,  and  proudly  leave  this  wretched  bur- 
then of  the  flesh,  to  feed  thy  vengeance,  whilst 
that  wings  its  way  to  regions,  where  thy  base 
soul  can  never  hope  to  come. — Farewell,  Jane  of 
Boulogne  !  I  must  not  look  on  thee,  for  that 
would  unman  me  in  the  last  hours  of  life.  May 
Heaven  bless  thee,  and  give  thy  prayers  for  one, 
who  died  as  he  lived,  faithful  in  his  affection." 

Jane  sobbed  aloud,  and  throwing  herself  at 
the  feet  of  De  Foix,  she  earnestly  begged  him 
to  spare  the  life  of  the  youthful  Count,  with 
such  a  feeling  energy  of  expression,  tliat  he  or- 
dered her  to  be  removed  from  his  presence.  Sir 
Espaign  du  Lyon  would  have  joined  in  her  sup- 
plication, but  the  Covmt  peremptorily  bade  him 
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be  silent,  in  a  manner  that  declared  his  purpose 
was  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  solicitation.     Jane 
of  Boulogne  at  length  saw  all  her  eflforts  were 
vain ;  rising  therefore  from  her  kneeling  posture, 
and  assuming  a  firmness  of  manner,  and  an  ele- 
vation of  aspect  that  seemed  almost  the  effect  of 
something  more  than  human  effort,  she  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Count :  "  My  Lord  de  Foix,  it  is  in 
vain  to  plead ;  yet  ere  the  fatal  sentence  passes 
your  lips  that  must  decree  your  fellow  creature 
to  death,  I  crave  that  you  would  give  me  au- 
dience.   And  for  you,  my  Lord  de  Montpensier, 
who  are  thus  firm  in  the  hour  of  trial,  still  trust 
in  God :  address  thy  prayers  to  Him  for  deliver- 
ance, and  He  who  can  awake  the  dead  to  life 
again,  who  opened  the  doors  of  the  prison  to  the 
faithful  and  the  saints.  He  will  save  thee.     My 
Lord  de  Foix,  will  you  grant  the  request  I  made 
to  you  ?" 

"  Leave  me  now,"  said  the  Count,  impatiently, 
"  and  I  will  grant  it." 

"  I  obey  then,"  replied  Jane ;  "  and  re- 
member, once  more  we  meet  before  your  pri- 
soner dies." 
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"  It  shall  be  so,"  answered  De  Foix  ;  "but  all 
solicitation  will  be  vain." 

Jane  looked  upon  John  de  Montpensier  witli 
an  expression  of  intense  feeling  and  resolution, 
that  defied  all  description.  She  looked  again, 
but  would  not  trust  her  voice  with  the  utterance 
of  another  word :  it  seemed  as  if  she  feared  the 
least  sound  of  tenderness  that  might  break  from 
her  lips,  and  vibrate  upon  her  affections,  to  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  a  high  wrought  resolution 
of  purpose ;  and  having  looked  her  last  in  a 
manner  that  spoke  more  than  words,  she  quitted 
the  apartment. 

When  Jane  was  gone,  the  Count  bade  Sir 
Evan  de  Foix  call  in  the  guard,  to  conduct  John 
de  Montpensier  to  his  prison.  Ere  he  quitted 
the  chamber,  he  once  more  turned  to  De  Foix, 
and  said,  "  My  lord,  although  for  myself  I  would 
not  ask  aught  that  should  put  your  mercy  to  the 
test,  yet  there  is  one  for  whom  I  must  plead, 
and  I  hope  not  in  vain.  Agos  de  Guisfort  is 
my  faithful  and  honourable  esquire ;  he  has  done 
nothing  to  offend  you :  and  I  vouch,  upon  the 
word  of  a  prince,  that  \\c  came  hither  against  his 
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own  will,  solely  from  fidelity  to  me ;  and  that  too 
at  a  time  wlien,  had  he  returned  to  Paris,  Charles 
himself  would  with  his  royal  hand  have  conferred 
upon  him  the  order  of  knighthood.  I  would 
therefore  ask  his  life  and  liberty." 

"  No  !"  exclaimed  Agos,  "  thou  shalt  not  ask 
either:  the  Count  de  Foix  has  dealt  cruelly  and 
basely  with  thee,  and  I  would  not  live  to  owe 
him  an  obligation,  that  might  cancel  in  my  breast 
the  debt  I  should  owe  him  in  revenge  of  thy 
life." 

"  Agos,"  said  Sir  Evan  de  Foix,  "  I  have 
had  some  quarrel  with  thee  since  thou  hast  been 
at  Orthes ;  but  if  thou  wilt  be  as  true  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Count,  as  thou  hast  been  to  those 
of  thy  lord,  I  will  not  only  plead  for  thee,  but 
seek  to  raise  thee  in  his  service." 

"  Wouldst  thou  !"  cried  Agos  :  "  then  inter- 
cede with  the  Count,  and  bid  him  hang  me  upon 
the  highest  turret  of  his  castle ;  for  I  will  thank 
thee  for  nothing  but  a  halter,  that  I  would  first 
try  upon  thine  own  neck,  as  most  worthy  such 
a  precedency.  No,  I  will  not  accept  life  on  any 
terms,  unless  it  is  also  granted  to  my  master. 
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Yet  there  is  one  thing  I  woukl  propose ;  I  have 
a  store  of  some  sixty  thousand  francs,  the  fruits 
of  war  and  good  fortune,  these  are  vested  in  the 
treasury  of  Paris.  Confine  me  then  in  your 
dungeons,  and  give  but  liberty  to  the  noble  John 
de  Montpensier,  and  I  will  pay  my  forfeit  life 
to  your  headsman,  or  your  hangman,  and  those 
francs  to  boot,  that  shall  add  to  whatever  sum 
you  may  demand  from  the  old  Duke  de  Berry 
as  a  ransom  for  his  son,  so  you  will  spare  my 
master." 

"  No,"  answered  De  FoLx,  "  I  will  accept  no 
ransom  for  the  life  of  one,  who  I  am  assured  by 
certain  intelligence  came  hither  to  take  mine. 
I  would  do  an  act  of  justice,  not  of  cruelty:  thy 
life,  therefore,'  Agos,  is  safe.  No  peril  shall  fall 
upon  thy  head.  Orthes  or  any  place  is  free  to 
thee :  thou  mayest  quit  the  castle,  and  go  where 
thou  wilt,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  just  chastise- 
ment of  him  who  dealt  in  fraud  and  treason." 

"  Never!"  cried  Agos,  "never  will  I  leave 
my  master  !  No,  lead  us  both  to  your  dungeons : 
we  will  die  like  men :  I  am  of  France,  and  not 
one  of  your  craven  Gascon  breed,  who  practise 
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treachery  upon  those  within  their  power.  Tliou 
canst  but  command  my  death,  but  thou  canst 
neither  give  nor  take  away  the  heart,  that  shall 
make  the  passing  bell  sound  like  the  summons 
to  a  festival." 

"  Disarm  him,  then,"  said  the  Count ;  "  and 
since  he  loves  a  prison,  let  him  share  the  dun- 
geon he  thus  craves  for.  Sir  Evan,  take  his 
dagger  from  him." 

Evan  advanced  to  do  so ;  when  Agos,  with  a 
resolution  alike  calm  and  determined,  suddenly 
drew  the  dagger  from  its  sheath,  and  held  it  at 
arm's-length,  with  the  point  towards  Sir  Evan. 

"  No,"  said  the  bold  squire,  "  I  will  not  yield 
my  arms  to  thee.  Advance  but  another  step  to 
execute  thy  purpose,  and  thou  shalt  receive  my 
dagger  in  thy  heart.  I  will  yield  to  none  but 
to  the  blood  of  France.  My  Lord  de  Mont- 
pensier,  to  you  I  surrender  my  weapon,  do  with 
it  as  you  list;  yet  were  we  here  but  equally 
matched  man  to  man,  as  a  brave  foe  should  be, 
I  would  never  part  from  it,  whilst  I  stood  by  thy 
side :  but  numbers  now  prevail,  and  not  fair  play. 
Take  it  then,  my  lord ;  and  would  you  make  a 
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f^eiieroiis  use  of  the  dagger,  I  would  that  it  might 
be  huried  here  (continued  Agos,  striking  his 
breast)  by  thy  hand,  for  then  I  should  be  spared 
the  witness  of  thy  dying  hour." 

"  Y)o  not,  Agos,"  replied  the  young  Count, 
''  indulge  so  impions  a  wish.  We  are  not  to  take 
into  our  own  hands  the  issues  of  our  life ; 
and  thy  faithful  service  will  console  and  support 
me  in  this  hour  of  hard  fortune.  We  will  part 
as  brave  men,  not  as  despairing  infidels." 

A  tear  glistened  in  the  eye,  and  coursed  down 
the  rough  cheek  of  Agos  de  Guisfort,  as  he  be- 
held the  trusty  dagger  that  he  had  so  long  worn 
by  his  side  delivered  into  the  hand  of  Sir  Evan 
de  Foix  by  his  master.  The  Count  now  com- 
manded that  the  prisoners  should  be  escorted  to 
their  dungeon.  They  left  the  apartment,  and, 
after  passing  through  various  galleries,  and  de- 
seejiding  many  flights  of  steps,  they  at  length 
came  to  a  lieavy  portal  of  oak,  barred  wdth  iron, 
and  thickly  set  with  nails  of  the  same  material. 
The  massive  key  being  applied  to  the  lock,  by 
the  warder  of  the  guard,  the  door  grated  upon 
its  hinges,  and  slowly  opened:  a  cold  and  damp 
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air  immediately  rushed  out,  and  so  entire  was  the 
darkness  of  the  place  before  them,  that  neither 
the  Count  nor  his  esquire  could  judge  where 
they  were  going,  till  one  of  the  men,  having  a 
lighted  torch  with  him  for  the  purpose,  led  the 
way,  and  descended  the  first  flight  of  steep  and 
winding  steps  of  stone.  The  rest  followed  in 
silence ;  and  the  hollow  echoes  of  each  step  as  it 
sounded  through  the  arched  vaulting  above  their 
heads,  seemed  like  the  welcome  of  an  evil  spirit, 
that  told  the  entrance  to  their  prison  house. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  second  door-way, 
which  opened  like  the  first,  and  led  to  a  dark  and 
narrow  gallery,  that  was  terminated  by  a  small 
door  within  an  arch.  This  was  also  unlocked ; 
and  John  de  Montpensier  and  Agos  de  Guisfort 
presently  understood,  this  was  the  entry  to  the 
dismal  apartment  destined  for  their  lodging. 
The  outer  dungeon  (for  there  were  two)  was 
small,  but  lofty;  and  hung  with  fragments  of 
decayed  tapestry,  that  fell  loosely  from  the  walls, 
which  reeked  with  humidity.  A  narrow  window 
near  the  ceiling,  thickly  barred  with  a  spiked 
and  iron  grating,  afforded  sufficient  light  to  shovs' 
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the  horrors  of  the  })lace.  A  chair,  an  old  oak 
bench,  and  a  table,  formed  the  furniture.  Several 
chains  of  uncommon  strength  were  depending 
from  iron  rivets  set  in  the  walls,  which,  in  these 
lower  vaultings  of  the  castle,  were  about  eighteen 
feet  in  thickness ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  secret 
shudder  of  horror  that  the  Count  de  Montpensier 
beheld  some  implements  of  torture  lying  in  a 
small  recess  of  the  dungeon.  The  thought  that 
here  perhaps  some  unfortunate  victims  of  the 
Count  de  Foix's  treachery  and  passions,  had 
writhed,  and  called  aloud  for  help,  far  removed 
from  the  reach  of  any  human  ear,  darted  through 
his  mind;  and  looking  upon  the  calm  and  un- 
moved countenance  of  Agos  de  Guisfort  (who 
had  warned  his  master  of  the  danger  of  visiting 
Orthes,  and  who  now  shared  its  consequences), 
De  Montpensier  severely  reproached  himself 
for  having  thus  brought  one  so  faithful  into  so 
much  danger. 

The  inner  dungeon  was  in  nothing  better 
than  the  first,  excepting  that  it  offered  a  mise- 
rable pallet  of  wood  for  a  bed,  and  a  quantity  of 
straw  scattered  upon  the  ground. 
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"  Is  this  the  dungeon,"  said  the  young  Count 
to  the  warder,  "  where  we  arc  to  be  confined  ? 
Have  you  none  better?" 

"  It  is  the  dungeon,"  replied  the  man,  "  where 
the  Count's  own  son  perished.  Yonder  ragged 
piece  of  tapestry,  that  hangs  athwart  the  door, 
still  bears  the  mark  of  the  knife  with  which  my 
lord  struck  him,  and  it  is  stained  with  the  blood 
that  gushed  from  the  Avound.  Even  the  guard 
will  not  touch  it :  so  there  it  hangs,  for  the  young 
Gaston  was,  to  a  man,  beloved  by  all  in  the 
castle." 

De  Montpensier  sickened  at  hearing  these 
words,  for  well  did  he  remember  the  fatal  nar- 
rative he  had  heard  from  Sir  Espaign  du  Lyon. 
At  any  time  he  would  have  visited  this  dungeon 
with  feelings  of  the  deepest  sympathy  :  what 
were  now  therefore  his  sensations  when  he  came 
to  it  himself  a  prisoner,  confined  by  the  order 
of  the  Count,  who  had  declared  his  intention 
was  to  doom  him  to  death,  as  he  had  formerly 
done  the  youthful  Gaston  !  De  Foix  was  cruel 
to  his  own  child  ;  what  would  he  be  then  to  him  ? 
The  horrors  of  the  place  became  yet  more  ter- 
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rible  wlicn  tlxus  looked  upon  through  the  vision 
of  a  disordered  imagination.  "  Well,"  thought 
De  Montpensier,  "  all  then  is  over,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  hope  but  death." 

"  This  inner  dungeon,"  said  Agos,  returning 
from  it,  "  is  quite  dark  :  good  fellow,  leave  thy 
torch  ;  it  cannot  burn  stone  walls  to  make  us 
a  way  to  escape,  and  any  thing  is  better  than 
total  darkness." 

"  I  will  trim  the  lamp,"  said  the  warder, 
"when  I  return  to  bring  you  food;  it  hangs 
yonder  suspended  from  the  roof.  I  trimmed  it 
the  night  before  the  young  Gaston  died :  but  do 
what  I  list,  it  would  go  out,  so  1  knew  his  hour 
was  near." 

"  Then  prithee,  friend,"  replied  Agos,  "  give 
it  a  good  scowering  before  thou  trimmest  it  to- 
night ;  for  I  am  one,  although  now  caged  up, 
who  loves  not  a  bad  omen  :  and  prithee  what 
supper  is  to  be  our  portion  ?" 

"  The  usual  fare  of  prisoners,"  said  the  war- 
der. 

"  Then  add  to  it,"  continued  Agos,  "  a  flagon 
of  good  wine ;  and  I  trust,  shouldst  thou  ever 
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fall  into  such  a  strait  as  this,  tliou  wilt  not 
lack  a  friend  to  help  thee  at  thy  need  with  the 
like  comfort." 

The  warder  promised  compliance  with  this 
request,  and,  shutting  the  door,  he  turned  the 
key,  and  left  the  prisoners  to  themselves.  The 
young  Count,  with  folded  arms,  paced  up  and 
down  the  dungeon  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground;  whilst  Agos  surveyed  narrowly  the 
apartment,  and  heaped  the  straw  together  that 
it  might  serve  him  for  a  bed. 

"  Agos,"  said  De  Montpensier,  "  I  wish  that 
instead  of  insisting  upon  remaining  here  with 
me,  you  had  accepted  freedom,  and  had  found 
your  way  to  Lourde.  Our  friends,  John  de 
Beam  and  Basile  le  Mengeant,  might  perhaps, 
if  apprised  of  my  situation,  have  found  some 
method  to  release  me." 

"  How  could  they  do  so  ?"  replied  Agos,  "for 
I  question  if  they  would  peril  their  own  necks  by 
venturing  them  near  the  castle  of  De  Foix  :  and 
besides,  those  of  Lourde  are  now  become  the 
allies  of  my  Lord  of  Armagnac ;  how  then  could 
they  aid  you,  who  swore  to  espouse  the  cause  ot 
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my  Lady  Jane,  to  recover  her  lands,  which  are 
held  by  the  Lord  of  Armagnac  ?" 

"  I  heed  not  that,"  said  the  Count  ;  "  Basile 
le  Mengeant  would  serve  botli  him  and  me  too 
for  gold ;  and  John  de  Beam  would  assist  me 
from  a  better  motive,  for,  although  a  captain  of 
free  bands,  he  has  much  of  honour  in  his  nature : 
and  they  are  both  especially  bound  to  serve  me, 
for  they  were  once  seized  by  the  citizens  of 
Toulouse  whilst  venturing  too  near  their  town 
in  disguise,  and  condemned  to  death,  but  by  my 
intercession  with  the  Duke  my  father,  from 
the  love  I  bore  to  John  de  Beam,  I  obtained  a 
pardon  for  both  their  lives,  on  the  payment  of  a 
ransom.  My  influence  is  great  at  Lourde  ;  and 
it  was  thither  I  purposed  going,  in  order  to 
induce  their  captains  to  quit  the  party  of  the 
Lord  of  Armagnac  for  the  cause  of  the  Lady 
Jane.  Gold  would  turn  Le  Mengeant  and  his 
free  bands  to  any  side,  who,  although  they  are 
mercenaries,  yet  are  they  the  boldest  and  most 
expert  men  at  arms  these  provinces  can  boast  of." 

"  It  is  useless,"  said  Agos,  "  to  talk  of  what 
they  are,  or  of  what  they  might  have  done  :  here 
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are  we,  securely  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon  of 
one  of  the  strongest  castles  in  Europe ;  in  the 
power  of  a  violent,  suspicious,  and  Ndndictive 
prince.  Unless  heaven  work  a  miracle  to  release 
us,  these  walls  will  not  give  place  to  free  us, 
upon  our  wishes  and  conjectures." 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  the  young  Count ;  "  but 
why  should  I  wish  to  live,  when  I  have  no  hope 
ever  to  possess  the  lovely  Jane  of  Boulogne  ?" 

"  If  that  were  all,"  said  Agos,  (who  was 
wholly  incapable  of  comprehending  the  power 
of  a  real  and  refined  affection,  and  who  judged 
all  men  by  the  standard  of  his  own  opinions,) 
"  if  that  were  all,  I  would  rejoice  did  you  live 
without  a  hope  of  Jane  of  Boulogne,  or  all  the 
damsels  in  Gascony  to  boot,  so  you  might  live. 
But  come,  sit  you  down,  my  lord ;  this  dungeon 
is  cold  and  damp,  although  busily  peopled :  for 
look,  how  the  spiders  crawl  and  hang  their  in- 
tricate webs  from  the  arches  of  this  roof  !  We 
may  now  crush  these  creatures  within  our  power, 
as  the  Count  de  Foix  would  crush  us.  Thus  in 
this  world  doth  one  thing  prey  upon  another ;  so 
that  even    in   a  dungeon,    man   may   play    the 
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tyrant  if  he  will.  Tlioii  art  ill  furnished"  (con- 
tinued Agos,  looking  at  his  master)  "  to  pass  a 
night  here.  Wlien  the  warder  returns,  1  will 
beg  his  cloak  of  him  to  wrap  about  thee." 

"  No,"  said  De  Montpensier,  "  I  do  not  need 
it ;  I  have  warmth  enough  within." 

"  But  that  will  not  keep  thee  from  the  un- 
wholesome reekings  of  these  walls,"  replied 
Agos,  (who,  although  a  rough  and  hardy  soldier, 
was  feelingly  alive  to  the  least  want  of  his  mas- 
ter:) "Thou  hast  lived  in  a  court,  and  the  ermined 
beds  of  France  something  differ  from  yonder 
pallet.  In  the  field,  I  was  thine  esquire ;  here 
will  I  be  thy  chamberlain ;  and  if  thou  diest, 
and  I  live,  I  will  be  thy  avenger." 

In  such  like  discourse  did  the  prisoners  pass 
away  the  dreary  hours  of  their  captivity.  The 
warder,  at  length,  returned  with  the  supper, 
which  being  of  better  fare  than  Agos  expected, 
and  accompanied  by  the  promised  flagon  of 
wine,  he  spread  it  cheerfully  upon  the  table. 
The  lamp  was  trimmed,  lighted,  and  did  not  go 
out ;   which  so  rejoiced  the  heart   of  Agos,  that 
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ere  the  warder  quitted  the  dungeon  he  made 
him  quaff  a  cup  of  the  wine ;  for  there  was 
about  Agos  a  generous  spirit  of  cheerful  gra- 
titude, that  neither  fear  nor  a  dungeon  could  sub- 
due. He  now  served  his  master  in  the  place  of 
carver,  and  pressing  him  to  taste  of  the  food 
and  wine,  he  fell-to  himself  with  a  keen  relish, 
and  made  a  comfortable  meal. 

This  ended,  Agos  arranged  the  miserable 
bedding  of  the  pallet  as  well  as  he  could  for  the 
young  Count ;  and,  with  a  kind-hearted  good 
will,  that  was  active  in  the  hour  of  calamity,  he 
found  the  means  to  be  busy  in  a  dungeon.  The 
Count  lay  down,  and  Agos  took  the  cloak  that 
he  had  successfully  begged  for  his  master,  and 
wrapped  it  about  him.  He  then  threw  himself 
upon  the  straw  by  his  side,  and  soon  fell  into  a 
quiet  and  profound  sleep. 

The  Count  de  Foix,  who  was  magnificently 
lodged  in  a  superb  apartment  of  his  own  castle, 
might  have  envied  the  repose  of  this  honest  pri- 
soner whom  he  had  consigned  to  a  dungeon ;  for 
De  Foix,  that  night,  could  find  no  rest.     Should 
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the  reader  ask,  why  was  this  ?  the  best  answer 
may  be  given  in  Agos  de  Guisfort's  own  words, 
who  declared,  as  he  stretched  out  his  limbs  upon 
his  straw,  that  "  a  good  conscience  was  the  best 
of  all  beds  to  help  a  man  to  sleep." 


VOL.  ir. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    OATH. 

How  poor  an  instrument 
May  do  a  noble  deed  !  This  brings  me  liberty. 
My  resolution's  placed,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  woman  in  me ;  now,  from  head  to  foot, 
I  am  marble-constant;  now  the  fleeting  moon 
No  planet  is  of  mine. 

Shaksteare. 

When  Isabel  descended  from  the  western 
tower,  to  seek  Eustace  in  the  garden,  that  un- 
happy youth,  overcome  by  various  and  conflict- 
ing feelings  which  preyed  upon  him,  at  the  pro- 
spect of  his  separation  from  Orthes,  and  all  that 
it  contained  which  was  dear  to  him  in  this  world, 
had  retired  thither  in  the  hope  to  calm  his  mind, 
so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  support  the  last 
adieus  with  a  becoming  firmness  of  spirit. 

The  Count  de  Foix,  notwithstanding  his  anger, 
and  his  dismissal  of  his  favourite  from  motives  of 
dark  and  apparently  but  too  just  suspicion,  still 
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retained  a  lingering  affection  for  the  yoinig-  man, 
M'lio  had  been  hitherto  the  delight  and  solace  of 
liis  private  life.  De  Foix  had  a  soul  capable  of 
strong  though  ill-governed  affections,  and  since 
the  separation  of  his  wife,  and  the  loss  of  his  son 
Gaston,  he  had  not  found  one  creature  upon 
whom  he  could  place  them  so  entirely,  as  on  this 
adopted  child ;  for  Sir  Evan  was  of  a  violent  and 
imgentle  nature,  and  Sir  Gracien  a  mixture  of 
folly  and  indifference :  but  Eustace,  formed  by 
nature  in  her  happiest  mould,  looked  up  to  his 
benefactor  from  his  earliest  years  with  a  sin- 
cerity of  gratitude,  and  a  tenderness  of  regard, 
that  rendered  him  essential  to  the  domestic  feel- 
ings of  De  Foix,  and  the  very  circumstance  of  his 
being  dependent  upon  him  even  for  his  daily 
bread,  the  child  of  his  bounty  and  his  love,  added 
but  greater  force  to  the  ties  that  bound  the 
Count  to  him ;  for  a  mind  that  has  any  spark  of 
generosity  in  its  character  must  feel  a  sentiment 
of  tender  benevolence  towards  the  being  within 
its  power. 

The  moti\'es  which  induced  the  Prior,  and  Sir 
Evan  de   Foix  to  consjiire  the  ruin  of  the  unof- 
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fending  Eustace,  are  already  known  to  the  reader ; 
but  for  Sir  Espaign  du  Lyon,  they  would  have 
fatally  succeeded :  yet  no  sooner  had  the  first 
impulse  of  passion  cooled  in  the  bosom  of  De 
Foix,  than  he  felt  desirous  still  farther  to  miti- 
gate the  punishment  of  the  young  man.  In  order 
therefore  to  spare  him  the  humiliation  of  public 
disgrace,  he  commanded  the  few  persons  to 
whom  the  affair  was  known  that  they  should  ob- 
serve a  strict  silence  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
quitting  Ortlies,  and  that  it  should  be  generally 
understood  Eustace  was  going  on  some  secret 
mission  for  the  Count;  this  considerate  order 
was  also  communicated  to  the  youth  himself. 

Eustace  had  determined  within  himself,  im- 
mediately upon  leaving  the  castle,  to  set  forward 
on  his  way  to  Lourde,  where  he  hoped  to  gain 
the .  promised  intelligence  respecting  his  birth. 
He  had  now  retired  to  the  little  gothic  pleasure- 
house  before  mentioned,  in  the  garden  (a  spot 
endeared  to  him  by  every  tender  recollection), 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  the  thoughtless  Isa- 
bel, who  told  him  in  a  laughing  manner,  that 
Jane  of  Boulogne  desired  his  company  in  her 
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chamber.  Eustace,  who  had  been  strictly  en- 
joined by  the  Count,  to  avoid  any  interview 
with  Isabel  (and  who  in  his  anger  had  tlireat- 
ened  her  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  his  favourite) 
felt  so  alarmed  upon  seeing  her  approach,  lest, 
being  observed,  it  might  prove  the  means  of 
drawing  upon  her  the  displeasure  of  the  Count, 
that  his  countenance,  already  sad  and  disordered, 
expressed  the  most  painful  anxiety,  as  he  replied 
with  a  composed  air,  that  he  could  jiiot  attend 
the  summons  of  the  Lady  Jane. 

Isabel,  with  the  quick  and  tormenting  caprice 
of  her  nature,  immediately  acted  upon  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  and  expressed  herself  of- 
fended at  this  refusal,  which,  as  the  request  had 
been  personally  made  by  herself,  was  somewhat 
mortifying  to  her  vanity ;  and  she  replied  to 
Eustace  with  a  careless  indifference  that  deeply 
wouiided  liim. 

When  Eustace  had  refused  to  attend  Isabel 
to  the  western  tower,  it  was  solely  from  a  motive 
of  consideration  to  herself ;  and  he  was  even  then 
thinking  in  what  manner  he  should  inform  her  of 
his   banishment  and  disgrace,  that  the  intelli- 
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gence  might  not,  by  too  sudden  a  communication, 
surprise  and  shock  her  feelings ;  but  her  con- 
duct, so  painful  at  such  a  time,  threw  a  chill 
upon  the  open  confidence  of  Eustace.  "  Alas  !" 
thought  he,  "  why  should  I  tell  Isabel,  what 
she  will,  perhaps,  scarcely  feel  concerned  to 
hear  ?  No ;  I  can  bear  my  sufferings  in  silence, 
but  I  could  not  bear  to  see  them  treated  with 
indifference  by  her  I  so  much  love."  Yet,  with 
that  contradiction  of  conduct  so  frequent  wdth 
real  love,  before  he  parted  from  her,  Eustace 
earnestly  begged  Isabel  to  give  him  an  au- 
dience that  night  in  the  garden,  near  the  tower  in 
which  her  own  apartments  were  situated.  He 
desired  her  to  be  cautious,  as  he  had  something 
to  communicate  of  importance,  that  would  not 
admit  of  a  delay  beyond  the  time  he  had  stated. 

Isabel  observed  the  dejection  of  his  manner, 
and  the  seriousness  that  accompanied  this  re- 
quest, and  notwithstanding  her  levity  and  ca- 
price, she  could  not  altogether  conceal  the  anxiety 
she  really  felt  for  her  lover.  Having  promised 
a  compliance  with  this  request,  she  was  about  to 
retire,  when  Eustace  took  her  by  the  hand,  iiud 
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looking  upon  her  with  an  expression  of  mingled 
tenderness  and  concern,  lie  said  in  a  solemn 
manner,  "  Isabel,  I  conjure  you,  do  not  fail  me 
at  the  appointed  hour  ;  when  the  moon  is  risen, 
and  shall  gently  shed  her  light  upon  the  turrets 
of  yonder  tower,  I  will  be  near  it,  under  the 
acacia  trees  in  this  garden :  then  come  to  me,  I 
conjure  you ;  I  shall  not  detain  you  long ;  and 
perhaps,  Isabel,  it  may  be  the  last  time  we  shall 
ever  meet  in  this  world."  The  tears  which 
started  into  the  eyes  of  Eustace  at  this  moment, 
spoke  his  feelings ;  he  immediately  quitted  Isa- 
bel, as  if  he  dared  not  trust  himself  another  mo- 
ment in  her  presence ;  he  left  her,  but  the  im- 
pression that  his  words,  his  manner,  and  his  looks 
had  made,  remained  to  aggravate  the  anxiety  of 
her  feelings;  and  she  now  reproached  herself 
for  the  unnecessary  pain  she  had  given  to  one 
already  overwhelmed  witli  some  real  and  serious 
cause  of  affliction. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Count  de  Foix, 
who  upon  the  morning  after  he  had  consigned  the 
youthful  De  Montpensier  and  his  faithful  esquire 
to  the  dungeon,  was  attended  by  Father  Philip 
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in  his  chamber.  The  events  of  the  previous 
discovery  of  the  noble  prince,  (which  had  been 
made  by  the  machinations  of  the  Prior),  together 
with  the  approaching  departure  of  Eustace,  and 
the  vexation  of  De  Foix,  at  finding  the  schemes 
he  had  planned  for  the  disposal  of  Jane  and 
Isabel  were  so  likely  to  be  thwarted,  formed  the 
principal  subjects  of  their  discourse. 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  Prior,  "  would  you  allow 
me  to  suggest  an  expedient ;  I  think  that  I 
could  render  your  plans,  so  wisely  adopted  for 
the  disposal  of  these  refractory  women,  success- 
ful. They  are  desirous  of  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Ann  at  the  convent  of  her 
name ;  ere  they  visit  the  shrine,  I  have  directed 
that  they  should  do  a  wholesome  penance  before 
the  image  of  our  Lady  of  Orthes.  Suffer  them 
to  set  out,  and  I  will  take  care  they  shall  not 
escape,  to  follow  any  plan  of  their  own  folly ; 
and  the  Abbess  of  St.  Ann's  is  a  sister  of  much 
wisdom  and  trust,  whom  I  will  instruct  in  what 
manner  she  shall  school  these  maidens  to  ob- 
serve their  duty  towards  you." 

*'  It  is  well  thought  of,"  saidDe  Foix,  "and  it 
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\vill  be  better  tliat  they  should  be  removed  from 
Orthes,  before  the  sentence  I  have  passed  on 
the  son  of  the  Duke  de  Berry  be  executed ;  yet? 
now  I  remember,  I  gave  a  promise  to  the  Lady 
Jane,  that  I  would  see  her,  ere  De  Montpensier 
dies :  this  morning,  therefore,  will  I  give  her 
audience,  and  then.  Prior,  both  the  damsels  shall 
attend  their  penance  at  St.  Ann's  when  you 
list." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  Prior,  "  is  it  well, 
think  you,  to  grant  this  audience  to  Jane  of 
Boulogne?  Her  ill-advised  affection  should  be 
crushed  in  its  birth,  and  what  can  do  it  so  well 
as  the  death  of  this  bold  and  treacherous  De 
Montpensier  ?" 

"  Prior,"  said  the  Count,  "  the  promise  of 
De  Foix  was  never  yet  given  in  vain :  had  I 
pledged  my  word  to  the  lowest  vassal  of  my  do- 
main, I  would  hold  it  sacred ;  for  honour  is  as 
much  the  distinction  of  the  prince,  as  the  dia- 
dem he  wears  upon  his  brow.  It  is  true,  I  gave 
the  promise  lightly ;  but  it  was  given,  and  shall 
be  fulfilled." 

Thus  did  the  Count  express  a  deep  and  just 
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veneration  for  the  sanctity  of  a  promise;  but 
whilst  he  was  alive  to  a  sense  of  honour,  he 
scrupled  not  to  violate  the  rights  of  humanity, 
when  his  passions  interfered  to  call  forth  his 
angry  and  vindictive  feelings;  and  he  who  would 
not  violate  honour,  could  on  any  occasion  of  in- 
terest, dissimulate  truth  (which  is  the  soul  of 
honour  itself)  to  serve  his  purpose.  Thus  do 
men  too  often  attempt  to  sanctify  their  many 
vices,  by  the  observance  of  one  virtue.  The  oc- 
casion perhaps  is  this,  that  the  vices  result  from 
the  indulgence  of  their  favourite  propensities, 
and  the  virtue  is  one  they  hold  easy  of  obser- 
vance. Who  then  shall  dare  dictate  to  himself 
the  standard  of  moral  rectitude  ?  No,  let  him 
bow  to  the  will  of  God,  and  humbly  receive  in 
their  plain  and  direct  sense  his  revealed  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  the  human  will ;  for  all  else  is 
but  like  the  ignis  fatuus,  that  seems  a  beacon- 
light  of  friendly  direction,  but  such  as  often  leads 
the  wanderer  to  death. 

When  Jane  of  Boulogne  attended  the  sum- 
mons of  the  Count  de  Foix,  he  received  her 
privately  in  the  little  oratory  adjoining  his  own 
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apartment.  As  she  entered,  tlie  Count  arose 
from  his  knees,  where  he  had  bent  before  the 
image  of  Christ,  that  stood  upon  a  table,  within 
a  recess  of  the  chamber.  The  Count  had  knelt 
to  the  image,  indeed ;  but  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
which  teaches  mercy  and  forbearance,  was  far 
from  his  heart ;  for  he  turned  towards  Jane,  and 
accosted  her  with  a  coldness  and  distance  of 
manner  that  taught  her  she  had  nothing  to  hope, 
if  she  designed  to  plead  in  mitigation  of  the  sen- 
tence for  the  prisoner. 

Jane,  to  the  view  of  a  common  observer,  might 
have  appeared  almost  as  indifferent  as  the  Count 
himself  upon  the  subject,  for  she  moved  with  a 
firm  and  equal  step.  Her  features,  though  pale, 
were  composed,  and  her  eye  (clear,  and  without 
the  traces  of  a  tear  that  might  betray  the  wo- 
man's heart)  was  neither  downcast  nor  averted. 
She  fixed  it  upon  the  Count,  as  she  thus  spoke 
in  reply  to  his  brief  and  cold  salutation. 

"  My  Lord  de  Foix,  I  am  here  to  address 
you  on  the  behalf  of  the  Count  de  Montpensier, 
who  lies  under  sentence  of  death  within  the 
duugeoii  of  this  castle.     I  shall  not  address  my- 
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self  to  your  humanity,  I  will  not  appeal  to  your 
heart,  but  to  your  reason." 

"  All  appeal  will  be  useless,"  said  De  Foix. 
"  De  Montpensier  is  the  son  of  my  enemy,  who 
has  often  sought  my  life,  and  he  shall  die." 

"  He  shall  not  die !"  answered  Jane  of  Bou- 
logne, boldly.  "  You  dare  not  shed  his  blood. 
Think  upon  what  you  dp,  and  tremble  at  the 
consequence.  Your  court  was  open  at  the  tour- 
nament, by  public  proclamation,  made  in  foreign 
courts,  to  all  comers  of  honourable  rank ;  by  it 
you  invited  the  young  nobility  of  France,  to  try 
their  fortunes  in  the  lists  against  the  kaights  of 
Foix  and  Beam ;  how  then  can  you,  without  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  chivalry,  take  away  the 
life  even  of  your  enemy,  who  came  during  a  time 
of  truce,  for  such  a  purpose  ?  Should  you  do  this 
act,  there  is  not  a  knight  of  any  honour  who  will 
henceforth  trust  you,  and  the  name  of  De  Foix 
will  become  as  a  proverb  to  signify  treachery." 

"  You  are  bold,  Jane  of  Boulogne,"  replied 
the  Count;  "  you  are  the  first  woman  who  has 
ever  dared  to  prescribe  to  me  a  duty." 

"  I  am  sincere,"  answered  Jane,  fearlessly 
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"  and  perhaps  I  may  be  the  first  who  has  dared 
to  speak  truth,  when  it  sounds  a  harsh  key  upon 
the  ear  of  a  prince :  but  I  have  nothing  that  I 
fear  to  lose,  and  nothing  that  I  hope  to  gain  ;  as 
much  may  not  be  said  of  all  wdio  are  of  your 
counsel" 

"  Hast  thou  nothing  to  fear  from  me,  Jane  ?" 
said  the  Count,  sternly.     "  Think  again." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  fear,"  replied  Jane,  in  a 
calm  and  firm  manner ;  "  for  my  resolution  is 
already  taken.  But  think,  my  lord,  not  of  me, 
but  of  yourself.  Remember  you  have  a  prince 
within  your  power  of  the  blood  of  France.  It 
is  true  that  De  Berry  is  hated  by  his  nephew 
Charles ;  but  his  son  is  not  obnoxious  to  the 
youthful  king,  and  the  time  may  come  when  he 
will  demand  a  late  but  terril)le  account  of  this 
dark  murder.  Murder  !  think  upon  the  word, 
and  number  out  the  long,  long  catalogue  of  all 
the  torments  that  help  to  make  it  up,  as  me- 
mory shall  call  forth  each  character  to  write  it 
on  the  book  of  conscience.  A  youth  within 
your  power,  one  against  whom  you  have  no 
quarrel,  but  suspicion,  consigned  to  a  dungeon, 
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by  you.  A  prince,  whose  prerogative  is  honour, 
condemned  without  justice,  by  you.  A  guest, 
whom  it  is  your  duty  to  protect,  falsely  be- 
trayed, by  you.  Your  fellow  creature  mur- 
dered !  his  body  consigned  to  a  dishonourable 
and  untimely  grave,  whilst  his  spirit  shall  ascend 
to  the  throne  of  heaven,  to  bear  witness  against 
you  before  that  terrible  tribunal,  where  mercy's 
self  can  hardly  save  the  wretch  guilty  of  blood 
— whose  very  hands,  whilst  they  are  upraised  in 
the  great  day  of  retribution,  shall  even  then  show 
the  foul  stain  of  murder  ! " 

"  I  will  hear  no  more  !"  said  the  Count  with 
passion.  "  De  Montpensier  shall  die  !  Leave 
me,  lady  Jane :  I  am  not  to  be  frighted  by  a 
woman's  tongue." 

"  I  go  then,  my  lord,"  answered  Jane  of  Bou- 
logne ;  "  and  to  you  in  this  world  I  bid  farewell 
for  ever." 

"  For  ever  !"  exclaimed  the  Count,  surprised. 

"  Ay,  for  ever !"  repeated  Jane.  "  I  can  be 
firm.  Count  de  Foix,  as  well  as  you." 

"  What  meanest  thou,  maiden?"  said  the 
Count,  who  was  struck  with  the  cool  but  reso- 
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lute  demeanour  of  the  lady  Jane.  "  What  is 
thy  purpose  ?  Thou  hast  no  will  to  harm  thy- 
self." 

"  No,"  said  Jane  of  Boulogne,  "  my  life  I 
received  from  God ;  it  is  in  his  keeping ;  and  to 
him  I  submit  the  issues  of  it,  be  they  for  hap- 
piness or  misery." 

"  What  meanest  thou,  then  ?"  inquired  the 
Count. 

*'  But  this,"  replied  Jane,  "  for  my  resolution 
is  so  firmly  taken,  that  I  can  support  these  fear- 
ful hours  of  suffering  without  a  tear.  Life,  and 
the  world  with  me  are  passed  away  for  ever.  You 
have  doomed  De  Montpensier  to  the  death ;  to 
God,  therefore,  I  consecrate  my  future  days. 
Within  the  holy  cloister's  walls,  I  will  patiently 
await  the  hour  of  my  own  enlargement ;  whilst 
my  spirit,  during  its  sojourn  here  on  earth,  shall 
supplicate  the  powers  of  heaven  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul,  and  to  show  mercy  to  his  murderer. 
Once  more,  farewell.  Count  de  Foix ;  I  shall 
leave  your  castle ;  in  this  world  we  never  meet 
again." 

"  Stay  !"  said  the  Count,  as  he  looked  upon 
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Jane  of  Boulogne  with  astonishment  and  con- 
cern, "  I  will  not  lose  you  thus ;  for  well  do  I 
know  you  purpose  what  you  speak.  You  are 
not  one  whose  words  are  light  as  the  air  they 
meet.  You  have  a  mind  incapable  of  falsehood, 
and  a  firmness  of  spirit  that  I  never  yet  beheld 
in  woman,  save  yourself.  Such  are  you.  Lady 
Jane,  and  I  think  you  know  too  the  character  of 
my  mind,  that  I  am  resolute ;  there  is  no  need 
of  dissimulation  between  us,  we  may  boldly 
speak  our  purposes,  certain  of  being  understood. 
Tell  me,  then,  is  it  for  the  grief  that  thy  soul 
would  feel  at  the  death  of  this  young  De  Mont- 
pensier,  that  thou  wouldst  take  the  vows,  that 
must  devote  thy  future  life  and  fortunes  to  the 
cloister  ?" 

A  momentary  glow  suffused  the  pale  cheek  of 
Jane  of  Boulogne ;  but  immediately  recovering 
herself,  she  replied,  with  the  candour  that  cha- 
racterized her  mind,  "  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is ;  for 
I  deem  myself  the  cause  of  his  death :  but  for 
my  sake  the  Count  de  Montpensier  would  have 
quitted  your  court  when  the  lists  closed.  En- 
couraged by  the  favour  with  which  I  looked 
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upon  him,  he  lingered  here,  till  he  was  betrayed 
to  you." 

"  And  did  you,"  inquired  the  Count,  "  did 
you  know  who  he  really  was,  whilst  to  us  he 
declared  himself  but  as  a  simple  knight  ?" 

"  I  did,"  answered  Jane. 

"  And  what  wouldst  thou  do,"  continued  the 
Count,  "  if  the  preservation  of  his  life  depended 
on  thy  will  ?" 

"  Holy  Mary !"  exclaimed  Jane,  "  on  my 
will !  have  I  the  power  to  save  him  ?" 

"  Hear  me,"  said  De  Foix,  "  hear  what  I 
would  propose :  for  I  know  the  sanctity  of  thy 
honour;  shouldst  thou  but  pass  thy  word,  I 
would  fearlessly  trust  to  it,  though  it  were 
pledged  by  thee  to  devote  thy  body  to  the  stake 
of  saints  and  martyrs;  have  you  strength  of 
mind  enough  to  resolve  by  one  great  sacrifice  to 
save  this  prince  of  France  ?" 

"  What  sacrifice !"  exclaimed  Jane  of  Bou- 
logne, with  an  eagerness  of  manner  that  no 
terms  could  describe;  for  her  soul,  capable  of 
firm  resolution  to  meet  the  certainty  of  evil,  now 
appeared   disordered  with   anxiety  and  dread, 
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whilst  fluctuating  between  the  suspense  of  hope 
and  feai';  "  What  can  I  do,"  she  added,  "  to 
save  him  ?  tell  me,  relieve  me  from  this  agony 
of  suffering ;  if  the  forfeit  of  my  life  could  save 
him,  take  it,  I  would  gladly  throw  it  down,  and 
bless  you." 

"  No,"  said  De  Foix,  "  thy  life,  Jane,  I  would 
guard  at  the  hazard  of  my  own." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?"  exclaimed  Jane,  "  Oh, 
bid  me  make  any  sacrifice  that  I  can  do,  without 
injury  to  God  or  man,  and  if  it  be  but  of  myself, 
I  can  bear  it." 

"  I  trust,"  said  De  Foix,  "  the  terms  I  would 
propose,  are  not  such  as  you  would  apprehend  : 
yet  be  not  hasty;  I  know  I  may  depend  on  you. 
Think  then,  should  I  spare  the  life  of  this  youth- 
ful prince,  if  you  have  courage  sufficient  to  re- 
nounce him,  of  your  own  will,  for  ever,  and  still 
to  remain  as  an  example  to  this  court,  of  which 
you  are  the  greatest  ornament." 

Jane  paused  a  moment,  "  Is  there  no  otlier 
way  to  save  him  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  None,"  said  the  Count :  "  refuse  my  pro- 
position, and  he  dies ;  for  never,  Jane  of  Bou- 
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log-ne,  will  1  consent  that  you,  who  are  of  my 
blood,  should  unite  yourself  to  one  of  the  house 
of  Armagnac :  the  mother  of  the  youth  was  of 
that  detested  race;  can  you  renounce  him  for 
ever  ?" 

"  There  is  no  other  way,"  said  Jane ;  and 
hastily  wiping  away  a  tear  that  started  into  her 
eyes,  "  well,  then,"  she  added,  "  the  sacrifice  is 
made." 

"  Not  so,"  answered  the  Count,  "  this  is  not 
all,  you  must  swear  that  to  whomsoever  I  shall 
decree  your  hand,  on  him  you  will  bestow  it." 

Jane  shuddered,  and  clasping  her  hands  to- 
gether, she  said,  with  emotion,  "  No,  never, 
never,  can  I  so  falsely  swear." 

"  Then  all  is  over,"  replied  the  Count,  "  De 
Montpensier  dies !"  De  Foix  advanced  some 
steps  towards  the  door  of  the  chamber,  when 
Jane,  rendered  desperate  by  the  agony  of  feeling 
to  wliich  she  was  wrought,  started  wildly,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Oh  stay,  yet  stay,  lead  him  not  to 
death !  Oh  do  not  plunge  thy  dagger  in  his 
breast,  I  cannot  look  upon  his  blood,  I  am  his 
murderer !  Save  him,  save  him  !"  and   rushing- 
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forward,  she  snatched  the  image  of  the  Christ 
that  stood  upon  the  table  of  the  little  oratory, 
and  throwing  herself  upon  the  ground  at  the 
feet  of  the  Count,  she  held  the  crucifix  extended 
before  her,  and  looking  frantically  upon  it,  ex- 
claimed, "  I  swear,  by  this  blessed  image  of  the 
Son  of  Heaven,  I  swear  to  fulfil  your  commands, 
I  swear  to  make  the  sacrifice  !" 

Jane  fervently  pressed  the  image  to  her  lips, 
and,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  continued 
on  her  knees,  and  thus  incoherently  apostro- 
phized the  figure — "  Oh,  thou  silent  image  of 
Him,  who  died  to  save  thousands,  who  shed  his 
innocent  blood  to  save  mine,  what  is  my  sacrifice, 
what  are  my  suiferings  to  his !  I  give  but  a 
frail  and  worthless  being  to  preserve  the  life  of 
a  fellow-creature,  whilst  he  did  off"er  on  the  cross 
himself  to  save  mankind.  What  then  am  I?" 
said  Jane,  and  she  laughed  hysterically,  "  what 
then  am  I,  that  this  sacrifice  should  seem  so 
terrible  ?  a  poor  worm  of  the  earth,  that  every 
one  may  trample  under  foot." 

The  Count  de  Foix,  although  he  had  thus 
succeeded  in  securing  to  himself  the  disposal 
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of  Jane  of  Boulogne,  (for  his  knowledge  of  her 
character,  tissured  him  he  might  depend  upon 
her  oath),  yet  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph,  the 
admiration  which  he  felt  for  the  heroism  of  her 
virtue,  filled  his  mihd  with  some  touch  of  pity 
for  her  suflferings:  he  was  both  shocked  and 
alarmed  at  the  wild  and  incoherent  manner  in 
which  she  had  addressed  the  image.  He  gently 
raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  endeavoured 
by  soothing  language  to  calm  the  perturbation 
of  her  spirits. 

"  I  go,"  said  De  Foix,  "  to  give  freedom  to 
John  de  Montpensier ;  you  have  saved  his  life." 

"  Have  I !"  exclaimed  Jane,  "  have  I !  Oh 
tell  me  so  again,  make  me  assured  of  it !"  she 
added,  as  if  still  doubtful  of  the  truth,  "  shall  I 
see  him  once  more  alive  ?  and  you  will  not  shed 
his  blood,  you  will  not ! — Oh,  have  I  sworn 
enough,  or  would  you  seal  the  oath  with  my 
life?" 

"  No,  Jane,"  replied  the  Count,  "  I  do  not 
doubt;  for  if  I  did—" 

"  Oh,  I  would  swear  again,"  said  Jane,  wildly 
interrupting  him,  "  I  would  swear  to  save  him  !" 
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"  It  is  enough,"  said  De  FoLx,  "  De  Mont- 
pensier's  life  from  this  moment  I  hold  as  sacred 
as  my  own.  Compose  yourself,  Lady  Jane,  and 
you  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  will  order  that 
Isabel  de  Greilly  shall  attend  you  in  your  own 
chamber :  be  comforted,  for  perhaps  I  shall  never 
enforce  to  your  injury  the  performance  of  the 
oath  I  have  required." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE    LETTER. 


As  you  enjoin'd  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter. 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yours. 

Good  wax,  thy  leave :  bless'd  be 

You  bees,  that  make  these  locks  of  counsel !  lovers 
And  men  in  dangerous  bonds,  pray  not  alike. 
Though  forfciters  you  cast  in  prison,  yet 
You  clasp  young  Cupid's  tables. 

Shakspeare. 

Wk  shall  leave  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader  (without  attempting  any  description)  the 
surprise  of  John  de  Montpensier,  and  the  joy  of 
Agos  de  Guisfort,  at  finding  the  sentence  they 
hourly  expected  to  decree  them  to  death,  was 
changed  for  that  of  liberty,  with  the  simple  in- 
junction that  they  should  speedily  depart  from 
the  castle;  this  they  agreed  to  do  upon  the 
morning  of  the  following  day.  And  the  Count 
de  Foix,  wlio  now  felt  perfectly  assured  he  had 
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nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  young  prince, 
and  that  Jane  of  Boulogne  would  fulfil  her  oath, 
thought  little  more  about  them,  and  busily  em- 
ployed himself  in  giving  orders  for  the  necessary 
preparations,  ere  he  set  forth  with  a  large  body 
of  men  at  arms,  against  the  lord  of  Armagnac, 
and  the  free  companies  of  Lourde. 

The  Prior  and  Sir  Evan  de  Foix  were  both 
astonished  by  the  conduct  of  the  Count  respect- 
ing his  prisoners,  but  to  neither  of  them  did  De 
Foix  communicate  the  cause  of  his  sparing  their 
lives,  nor  what  had  passed  between  himself  and 
the  Lady  Jane ;  for  the  Count  was  one  of  those 
persons,  who  although  they  do  not  scruple  to 
make  use  of  the  agency  of  bad  men,  yet  knowing 
them  to  be  such,  and  how  little  dependence  can 
be  placed  where  there  is  a  total  want  of  prin- 
ciple, he  was  unwilling  to  trust  them  beyond 
what  was  necessary  for  the  execution  of  some 
purpose  that  honest  men  will  not  deal  with. 
The  Count  knew  Sir  Evan  was  violent  and  rash, 
and  that  the  Prior  was  cunning  and  selfish ; 
neither  of  them  therefore  shared  his  entire  con- 
fidence, excepting  on  occasions  of  necessity. 
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Wc  shall  also  leave  to  the  imaglnatiou  of  the 
reader,  to  picture  to  himself  the  grief  of  the 
unhappy  Jane  of  Boulogne;  yet,  in  the  most 
bitter  moments  of  her  sufferings,  she  had  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  by  her  generous 
sacrifice  she  had  preserved  the  life  of  the  noble 
John  de  Montpensier;  and  her  strong  mind 
(deeply  imbued  with  religious  feeling)  suggested 
to  her  the  folly  of  dwelling  upon  the  uncertain 
happiness  she  might  have  possessed,  rather  than 
upon  the  certain  misery  she  had  escaped,  by 
the  remorse  that  must  have  been  hers,  had  she 
neglected  the  only  means  M'ithin  her  power  to 
save  him. 

When  Isabel  came  to  the  unhappy  Jane,  she 
found  her  overwhelmed  by  the  first  impulse  of 
sorrow ;  after  having  in  a  degree  composed  her 
agitated  spirits,  she  related  all  that  had  passed  to 
her  friend,  whilst  the  kind-hearted  Isabel  by 
turns  wept,  and  inveighed  against  the  Count  de 
FoLx,  for  the  cruelty  he  had  exercised  over  the 
generous  mind  of  the  Lady  Jane,  who  assured 
her  that  she  purposed  to  keep  sacred  the  oath 
she  had  taken,  aiid  that,  after  De  Montpensier 
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should  liave  quitted  the  castle,  it  was  her  deter- 
mination to  make  every  effort  if  possible  to  banish 
his  image  from  her  mind. 

Jane  wept  whilst  she  spoke,  for  notwith- 
standing the  superiority  of  her  mind  and  the 
firmness  of  her  spirit,  she  had  all  the  tender- 
ness, and  something  of  the  weakness,  of  the 
woman,  that  lurked  within  her  heart;  and  she 
declared  to  Isabel,  that  she  thought  her  afflic- 
tions might  be  more  easily  borne,  could  she  but 
once  more  bid  a  last  farewell  to  the  prince  ;  she 
should  then  be  more  composed,  and  better  able 
to  fulfil  the  difficult  task  she  had  imposed  upon 
herself,  the  task  of  forgetfulness.  Thus  did 
poor  Jane  of  Boulognie  deceive  her  own  heart ; 
for  she  little  thought  this  very  interview  she  so 
much  desired,  would  but  aggravate  the  cause  of 
her  sufferings,  by  adding  the  affliction,  which 
ever  attends  the  last  farewell  of  congenial  minds, 
to  the  misery  of  a  hopeless  attachment ;  when 
the  recollection  of  each  last  word,  last  look, 
must  be  felt  with  that  impression  of  deep 
melancholy  which  would  constantly  recur  when- 
ever memory  (the  busy  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
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feeling;  minds)  should  picture  the  image  of  the 
past. 

"  Could  I  but  bid  him  a  last  adieu,"  said  Jane 
of  Boulogne,  "  I  think  I  could  better  bear  my 
sufferings,  and  such  an  indulgence  will  now  be 
innocent ;  for  should  the  Count,  as  I  fear  he  will, 
bestow  me  upon  another,  I  must  not  then  turn 
my  thoughts  on  the  past :  I  should  shudder  to 
think  upon  it,  for  surely,  Isabel,  the  wife  whose 
secret  thoughts  are  given  to  any  but  her  lord, 
although  they  never  pass  her  lips,  must  not 
hope  that  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  searcher 
of  all  hearts,  hers  can  be  found  pure  and 
blameless.  No ;  let  me  then  bid  him  a  last 
adieu,  whilst  1  may  do  it  without  guilt,  and 
then — but  no,"  she  added  with  a  sigh,  "  I  will 
not,  I  dare  not,  indulge  my  only  wish  in  this 
world,  for  should  it  be  known  to  the  Count  that 
Me  met  once  more,  he  might  doubt  my  respect 
for  the  sanctity  of  my  vow,  and  De  Montpen- 
sier's  life  would  be  endangered ;  this  last,  only 
hope,  is  therefore  denied  me." 

"  It  shall  not  be  denied  you,"  said  the  good- 
natured    Isabel  with   warmth:  "'I  will  take  all 
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the  risk,  and  should  the  discovery  be  made,  no 
danger  will  fall  upon  the  prince.  I  will  write 
to  him,  and  bid  him  this  night  be  near  my 
apartment,  in  the  west  wing  of  the  castle  :  I 
will  then  admit  him  myself,  that  no  one  may 
be  trusted,  and  you  shall  bid  him  the  last  fare- 
well in  the  little  oratory  that  joins  the  chamber." 
Thus  did  Isabel,  with  the  warmth  and  thought- 
lessness of  her  temper,  again  act  from  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment.  She  had  already  ap- 
pointed the  ensuing  night  to  give  audience  to 
Eustace,  and  heedless  of  his  disappointment,  or 
of  her  own  anxiety,  eager  only  to  serve  her 
afflicted  friend,  she  -was  actually  projecting  a 
plan  that  would  render  it  impossible  she  should 
fulfil  the  promise  she  had  made  to  Eustace. 
Without  a  moment's  farther  consideration,  Isa- 
bel wrote  a  letter  to  the  prince,  in  which  the 
appointment  was  couched  in  such  terms  that,  in 
case  of  discovery,  it  might  appear  as  if  the 
meeting  had  been  solely  made  upon  her  own  ac-' 
count.  This  epistle  was  speedily  committed  to 
the  charge  of  Will  of  the  West,  with  directions 
to  seek  De  Montpcnsier,  and  to  deliver  it  into  his 
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liands,  at  the  same  time  observing  the  utmost 
secrecy  and  caution.  The  young  page,  with  a 
willing  heart  and  light  sl^ep,  immediately  set  off 
to  fulfil  the  Lady  Isabel's  commission. 

And  here,  let  not  the  female  reader  of  the 
present  day  appear  shocked  or  displeased  with 
the  conduct  of  Jane  of  Boulogne,  who  thus  her- 
self made  an  unsolicited  appointment  with  a 
youthful  lover  to  whom  she  was  attached.  The 
manners  of  the  fourteenth  century  differed  from 
those  of  the  nineteenth ;  and  though  there  might 
be  in  those  days  a  less  exterior  propriety  of  con- 
duct, real  delicacy  of  mind  was  as  much  then  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  female  character  as 
in  the  present  time. 

Jane  of  Boulogne  possessed  both  candour  of 
mind  and  purity  of  heart.  The  truth  perhaps 
is  this,  that,  by  the  refinement  of  modern  edu- 
cation, women  lose  nothing  of  their  native  feel- 
ings, but  it  teaches  them  those  which  are  arti- 
ficial; so  that  a  young  lady,  now,  studies  more 
what  she  ought  to  seem,  than  what  she  ought 
to  be ;  and  truth  and  candour,  which  adorn  the 
sold  of  woman  as  much  as  that  of  man,  are  lost 
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in  the  cunning  of  a  refined  dissimulation,  whilst 
plain  and  simple  truth,  which,  meaning  no  ill, 
affects  no  disguise,  is  sometimes  condemned  as 
a  want  of  decorum.  The  modern  mother  will 
too  often  teach  her  own  daughter  to  use  the 
most  delicate  propriety  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
whilst  she  instructs  her  to  practise  in  secret  the 
arts  of  low  cunning  and  falsehood. 

It  chanced  that  when  Will  of  the  West  was 
descending  from  the  chamber  of  Isabel  de 
Greilly,  to  bear  her  letter  to  the  prince,  Father 
Philip  had  just  quitted  the  Count  De  Foix  to 
return,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Mary  of  Orthes.  The  Prior  was  much  dis- 
composed ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  his  evil  arts 
and  practices,  he  saw  plainly  that  the  Count  was 
so  much  attached  to  Eustace,  from  long  habits  of 
affection,  that  unless  he  could  devise  something  to 
hasten  the  young  man's  departure,  he  feared  De 
Foix  would  never  have  resolution  enough  to  let 
him  go  from  the  castle ;  so  that  Eustace  at  last 
might  remain  to  be  as  much  in  favour  as  ever. 

This  was  a  circumstance,  Philip,  with  all  his 
penetration,  had  never  taken  into  the  account. 
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He  liad  made  use  of  every  means  within  liis 
power  to  ruin  Eustace.  The  mysterious  con- 
duct of  the  youth,  the  probability  of  his  being 
leagued  with  evil  spirits,  of  his  becoming  a  spy, 
and  his  secret  attachment  to  Isabel,  had  all  been 
represented  to  De  Foix  in  exaggerated  colours ; 
if,  therefore,  after  all  this,  Eustace  should  be 
retained,  the  Prior  thought  it  not  unlikely,  that, 
with  the  warmth  of  feeling  which  generally 
attends  the  making  up  a  difference  between  per- 
sons really  attached  to  each  other,  the  Count 
might  be  induced  to  pardon  the  past,  and  give 
to  his  young  favourite  the  hand  of  Isabel  to  boot. 
"  And  then,"  said  Philip  to  himself,  "  all  chance 
of  her  inheritance  falling  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Mary  must  be  at  an  end.  No,  I  will  make  a 
desperate  effort  to  separate  this  yoimg  viper  and 
the  girl ;  if  I  can  but  once  part  them  for  ever,  I 
will  place  Isabel  in  such  good  keeping,  that  her 
foolish  affection  shall  make  her  beg  to  take  the 
veil  as  a  refuge  from  disappointed  love.  And 
as  for  Eustace,  war  is  plenty,  and  he  is  both 
rash  and  like  enough  to  get  his  brains  knocked 
out  in  any  fray.     And  I  here  swear  to  offer  a 
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new  silver  shrine  to  the  blessed  Virgin  whenever 
I  learn  the  news,  so  she  may  help  the  work !" 

The  Prior  crossed  himself  as  he  made  this 
vow,  devoutly  meaning  to  keep  sacred  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  going  into  the  court-yard,  he  advanced 
towards  John  the  Chronicler,  who  was  waiting 
with  the  Prior's  palfrey,  and  ready  to  mount  his 
own  to  attend  his  superior  to  St.  Mary's.  As 
Philip  walked  on,  he  observed  Will  of  the 
West  crossing  the  court-yard,  and  looking  cau- 
tiously about,  with  one  hand  in  the  bosom  of 
his  vest. 

"  That  impudent  young  page,"  said  Pliilip 
(whose  ill-humour  wanted  some  object  to  vent 
itself  upon)  "  that  impudent  young  page,  owes 
three  days  imprisonment  and  a  whipping  to  our 
house,  and  he  shall  pay  the  debt  upon  our  first 
leisure.  We  will  teach  him  to  scoff  at  the  miracles 
of  our  blessed  Lady ;  and  look  you  to  it,  brother 
John,  and  see  that  his  back  be  not  spared,  for  the 
honour  of  the  church;  bid  him  come  hither  to, 
me,  for  I  perceive  he  would  avoid  us.  Wliither 
goest  thou,  varlet?"  continued  the  Prior,  as  he 
addressed  the  page,  who  noAv  stood  before  him^ 
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"  Upon  my  own  business,"  answered  Will, 
pertly. 

"  And  what  is  thy  business  ?"  inquired  the 
Prior. 

"  That  of  other  people,"  said  William,  with- 
out much  respect  to  the  authoritative  manner  of 
the  holy  father. 

"  Then  have  I  a  good  mind,"  answered  the 
Prior,  "to  make  it  mine,  for  it  is  my  business  to 
order  thee  where  thou  shouldst  be  chastised  ; 
tell  me  instantly  what  is  thy  errand,  or  it  shall 
be  worse  for  thee.  And  what  paper  is  that  I 
see  stuffed  into  thy  vest,  and  peeping  out,  as 
if  anxious  to  get  free  ? —  Once  more,  what  is  thy 
errand  ?" 

"  I  go,"  said  Will,  "  to  do  the  bidding  of  a 
lady." 

"  Of  a  lady,  forsooth  !"  exclaimed  the  Prior ; 
"  then  I  warrant  there  is  mischief  in  it ;  tell  me 
what  it  is." 

"  Then  I  shall  not  do  her  bidding,"  replied 
the  page,  "  if  I  do  that;  for  she  gave  me  no 
commands  to  tell  thee." 

"  But  I  am  spiritual  director  of  this  house," 

VOL.    II.  R 
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rejoined  the  Prior,  "  and,  as  snch,  I  think  it  not 
well  that  ladies  should  employ  malapert  young 
pages  on  errands  that  are  not  fit  to  be  made 
known;  tell  me,  therefore,  and  instantly,  the 
occasion." 

Will  of  the  West  immediately  told  a  lie;  and 
said  he  had  a  letter  to  bear  from  the  lady  Isabel 
to  a  sister  of  the  Convent  of  Charity  in  Orthes : 
for  Will  was  one  of  those  young  persons  upon 
whose  mind  the  value  of  truth  had  not  been 
fully  impressed  in  early  education.  He  did  not 
appreciate,  in  its  moral  views,  the  danger  and  the 
turpitude  of  trifling  falsehoods ;  so  that^  from 
beginning  with  what  in  our  days  is  termed  a 
white  lie,  he  had  gradually  become  expert  in  the 
mean  and  contemptible  practice  of  falsehood. 
To  tell  a  lie,  is  so  easy  a  thing;  when  it  once  be- 
comes a  habit,  it  is  so  handy  on  an  occasion  of 
expediency ;  that  the  young  should  avoid  the  first 
approach  to  a  trifling  word  of  untruth,  as  they 
would  the  first  attack  of  a  disease  that  may  here- 
after infect  the  blood  and  become  mortal. 

When  the  page  thus  asserted  the  pretended 
business    of  his  errand,   the  Prior  immediately 
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replied,  "  Then  give  ine  the  letter,  for  1  must 
call  at  the  Convent  of  Charity  in  my  way  to  St. 
Mary's ;  I  will  deliver  it." 

Will  had  told  one  lie  ;  in  order  to  support  it, 
he  was  now  obliged  to  tell  another.  "  No,"  said 
he,  "  I  must  be  the  bearer  myself,  that  I  may 
carry  back  the  answer."  The  Prior,  whose  keen 
eyes  glanced  from  out  the  corner  of  their  half- 
closed  lids  upon  the  young  page,  observed  at  this 
moment  the  light  blush  of  confusion  mount  into 
the  boy's  cheek ;  he  knew  Will  was  lying  ;  and 
happy  is  it  for  the  young,  when  they  have  still 
left  a  sufficient  feeling  of  moral  propriety  to 
blush  for  themselves,  whilst  they  utter  false- 
hood ;  for  let  them  but  go  on  with  the  practice, 
and  time,  that  shall  change  to  a  darker  hue  the 
white  brow  of  early  youth,  will  also  change  the 
yet  tender  reproach  of  conscience  to  stubborn 
callousness  and  unblushing  eifrontery. 

The  Prior  was  resolved  to  find  out  the  truth ; 
he  therefore  added,  "  I  will  bear  the  answer  too, 
my  pretty  page,  for  I  am  to  return  presently  to 
Orthes." 

r2 
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Will  was  completely  embarrassed,  and  had 
recourse  to  a  new  shift ;  "  But  ere  I  go,"  said 
he,  "  there  is  some  one  in  the  castle  my  lady 
Ixide  me  speak  with,  so  I  must  leave  you  to  go 
alone." 

"  Not  so.  Will,"  continued  the  Prior,  "  give 
me  the  letter ;  I  will  deliver  it,  and  thou  canst 
ride  after  us  to  the  Convent  of  Charity." 

Will  refused  compliance,  and  lied,  and  re- 
fused again  and  again,  till  the  Prior  insisted 
upon  seeing  the  superscription  of  the  letter,  to 
be  assured  he  had  truly  stated  the  place  of  its 
destination ;  and  snatching  it,  as  the  paper 
peeped  forth  from  under  the  vest  of  the  young 
page,  he  read  the  words,  '  To  the  most  noble 
John  Count  de  Montpensier^  &c. 

"  A  goodly  title  for  a  Sister  of  Charity,  my 
young  page,"  said  Philip.  "Wliy,  thou  lying,  im- 
pudent varlet !  I  will  convey  this  letter  :  but  for 
thee,  thou  shalt  have  present  punishment ;  and 
I  will  account  for  it  to  my  Lord  de  Foix.  Here» 
brother  John,  convey  this  page  instantly  upon 
thy  palfrey  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary,  where 
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lie  shall  have  his  whipping,  and  his  throe  days 
imprisonment  forthwith,  with  something  added 
in  requital  of  the  present  occasion."  ; 

No  more  words  Mere  necessary,  for  John 
perfectly  well  understood  the  meaning  of  his 
employer,  who  he  knew  was  desirous  of  having 
the  page  removed,  that  he  might  examine  the 
contents  of  the  letter.  What  followed  may  be 
briefly  stated :  Will  was  immediately  mounted 
upon  the  palfrey  and  conveyed  away  by  John  the 
chronicler  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary.  The 
Prior  carefully  opened,  read,  and  re-attached 
the  seal  to  the  thread  which  closed  the  letter, 
and  then  giving  it  to  a  page  who  was  newly 
come  to  the  castle,  he  desired  him  to  deliver  it 
immediately  with  all  care  and  precaution  to  the 
Count  de  Montpensier. 

The  next  thing  the  Prior  did,  was  to  seek 
Eustace,  and  inform  him  of  the  appointment  that 
had  been  made  by  the  mistress  of  his  affections 
with  the  Prince.  We  shall  not  here  detail  the  art 
and  cunning  Philip  employed  to  raise  the  jealousy 
of  Eustace,  whose  mind  was  wrought  to  agony, 
when    he   learned   that   his  beloved   Isabel  Iiad 
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actually  written  to  appoint  De  Montpensier  to 
visit  her  that  night  in  her  own  apartment  before 
he  left  the  castle.  "  No  !"  said  Eustace,  "  you 
have  been  deceived,  father  :  I  cannot  believe  it." 

"  Then,  watch  near  the  window,"  replied  the 
Prior,  "  and  you  shall  see  John  de  Montpensier 
enter  the  very  chamber  of  this  faithful  mistress 
of  your  affections." 

Eustace  well  remembered  (although  he  did 
not  communicate  this  to  the  Prior)  the  words  he 
had  once  heard  dropped  by  Isabel  to  the  young 
Count  whilst  he  was  only  known  as  Sir  Equitan ; 
he  also  recollected,  with  inexpressible  feelings  of 
grief  and  indignation,  that  Isabel  had  consented 
to  meet  himself,  by  moonlight,  under  the  aca- 
cia trees  in  the  garden.  The  thought  that  she 
could  so  cruelly  disappoint  him,  after  the  solemn 
manner  in  which  he  had  urged  the  meeting, 
and  then  wantonly  make  an  appointment  with 
another,  stung  him  to  the  soul.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  watch,  as  the  Prior  had  advised. 
*'  For  your  eyes,"  sad  Philip,  "  cannot  deceive 
you;  you  will  have  proof  of  her  falsehood." 

"  Should  they  give  me  that,"  replied  Eustace, 
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"  there  is  no  more  to  be  done  ;  1  will  instantly 
quit  this  castle,  and  I  hope,  for  ever.  I  can  bear 
adversity  ;  I  could  have  borne  it  patiently  :  but 
if  Isabel  be  false,  life  has  nothing  left,  that 
shoidd  make  me  desire  it.  I  will  wander  wher- 
ever chance  may  direct ;  and  the  hour  that  closes 
these  eyes  for  ever — these  eyes  that  now  weep 
at  the  bare  thoughts  of  her  falsehood — will  be 
the  only  one  that  can  give  a  hope  of  peace  to  my 
mind." 

Philip  rejoiced  to  hear  this  determination. 
The  final  separation  of  the  lovers,  and  the  banish- 
ment of  Eustace  from  the  Court  of  Orthes,  was 
the  very  point  at  which  he  aimed ;  and,  of  all  the 
persons  concerned  in  this  affair,  none  perhaps 
more  earnestly  desired  (although  from  so  con- 
trary a  motive)  that  the  interview  with  De  Mont- 
pensier  should  take  place,  than  the  Prior  him- 
self. He  busied  his  mind  in  thinking  how  many 
hours  it  wanted  to  the  night ;  if  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  him  to  join  Eustace  when  De  Montpen- 
sier  entered  the  chamber  ;  or  to  watch  for  him, 
cat-like,  and  pounce  upon  his  prey  to  worry  it 
when  already  hunted  down.     And,  finally,   the 
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worthy  Prior  congratulated  himself  upon  the 
piety  of  his  own  dispositions,  and  blessed  the 
Virgin  for  her  favourable  acceptation  of  his 
vow;  deeming  the  discovery  of  the  letter,  and 
the  effect  it  was  likely  to  produce,  as  certain 
signs  and  symptoms,  she  was  disposed  to  pros- 
per his  wishes. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told  that  Philip  was 
wholly  devoid  of  any  religious  principle  of  ac- 
tion ;  but  early  educated  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
he  was  not  without  some  share  of  superstition, 
and  he  satisfied  his  own  conscience  (which 
was  none  of  the  tenderest,  or  the  most  clear- 
sighted to  his  own  defects)  with  the  outward 
observance  of  certain  forms  and  ceremonials, 
that  cost  the  observer  neither  the  sacrifice  of  a 
passion  nor  the  forbearance  of  a  vice. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    PLOT. 

With  US  ther  was  a  doctour  of  phisike. 
In  all  this  world  ne  was  ther  non  him  like, 
To  speke  of  phisike,  and  of  surgerie ; 
For  he  was  grounded  in  astronomie ; 
He  kept  his  patient  a  ful  gret  del. 
In  hours  by  his  magicke  natural ; 
Wei  coulde  he  fortunen  the  ascendent 
Of  his  images  for  his  patient. 

Chaucer. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  young  page, 
who,  be  it  remembered,  we  left  mounted  upon 
a  palfrey,  under  the  conduct  of  John  the  chro- 
nicler, on  their  way  to  St.  Mary  of  Orthes. 
Upon  reaching  the  inner  court  of  the  monastery, 
Will  of  the  West  was  duly  consigned  to  the 
charge  of  a  brother  of  the  fraternity,  a  person 
who,  for  his  singular  character  and  talents,  was 
admitted,  for  the  convenience  of  others,  but 
chiefly  for  that  of  his  superiors,  to  hold  more 
than  one  office  in  the  little  territory  over  which 
Prior  Philip  reigned  with  undisputed  sway. 
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Brother  Beriiardin  acted  as  chief  warder,  and 
keeper  of  the  keys;  he  filled  also  the  post  of 
cellarer,  for  none  could  so  well  appreciate  the 
true  smack  of  fine  old  Burgundy,  Claret,  and 
Sack,  whilst  tasting,  and  viewing  it  sparkling 
and  shining  all  transparent  in  the  glass,  as 
he  held  it  up  against  the  light,  and  con- 
templated its  hues  with  one  eye  open  and  the 
other  closed.  For  choosing  wines  Bernardin  was 
the  Prior's  own  man.  He  too  made  the  best 
market  of  the  wheat  and  barley  that  grew  upon  the 
convent  lands;  and  to  these  talents  he  united  that 
of  superior  excellence  in  the  art  of  distillery ;  so 
that  nothing  was  ever  done  within  the  still- 
house  of  St.  Mary's  but  by  the  especial  direction 
of  Bernardin. 

Notwithstanding  these  eminent  qualities,  the 
worthy  brother  chiefly  prided  himself  upon  his 
character  of  leech  (or  doctor)  to  the  whole 
fraternity;  a  profession  which  at  this  period 
was  so  closely  connected  with  the  science  of 
astronomy,  that  no  medical  practitioner  could 
be  supposed  to  understand  the  art  of  healing 
without  its  aid.     Bernardin  was   therefore  an 
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observer,  or,  as  it  was  often  termed,  a  setter  of 
the  stars  for  the  benefit  of  mankind ;  and  though 
last,  not  least,  in  this  catalogue  of  his  acquire- 
ments, he  M'as  a  jolly  fellow;  one  who  loved  a 
cup  of  wine  better  than  holy  water,  and  who, 
although  he  greatly  valued  liimself  upon  the 
learned  craft  with  which  he  compounded  his 
drugs,  and  readily  prescribed  them  to  others, 
yet  never  was  he  known  to  taste  so  much  as  one 
drop  of  his  own  physic :  acting  upon  that  prin- 
ciple of  a  truly  liberal  mind,  wliich  devotes  to 
others  those  labours  in  the  benefit  of  which  it 
never  selfishly  partakes. 

Before  Bernardin  had  become  a  brother  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Mary,  he  had  filled  the  oflBce 
of  a  Romish  pardoner,  by  purchasing  certain  in- 
dulgences and  absolutions  from  the  Pope  him- 
self, which  Bernardin  retailed  at  some  profit,  as 
he  travelled  along  from  town  to  town,  from  out 
a  wallet  or  bag,  of  consecrated  leather,  very 
much  in  the  same  style  as  a  pedlar  or  hawker  of 
modern  times  offers  his  tempting  stores  of  caps, 
ril)ands,  and  gilded  rings,  to  the  pretty,  won- 
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der'mg  country  maidens  of  the  villages,  as  he 
passes  along  on  his  itinerant  speculations. 

Wherever  he  had  been,  Bernardin  was  always 
welcome  ;  for  he  could  tell  the  news,  sing  a  good 
song,  pledge  in  the  cup,  and  comfort  a  poor 
soul,  however  oppressed  with  any  sin  within  the 
catalogue  of  human  infirmity.  And  it  was  said, 
he  could  now  and  then  comfort  sinners  in  pro- 
spectu,  by  selling  an  indulgence,  or  an  absolu- 
tion, for  some  frailty  they  had  a  longing  desire  to 
commit,  and  which  tliey  declared  the  devil  having 
once  put  into  their  heads,  they  could  never  drive 
it  out  again  until  he  had  gained  his  own  way, 
when  it  was  to  be  hoped  one  of  Bernardin's  ab- 
solutions would  set  all  to  rights,  by  making  a 
clear  score,  and  that  the  next  reckoning  would  in 
that  case  present  a  saint-like  account,  although 
the  calendar  had  been  hitherto  in  some  degree 
tarnished  by  the  works  of  Satan.  By  these  means 
Bernardin  had  lived;  and  althoughhis  occupations 
in  this  way  had  much  diminished  since  he  left  off 
the  regular  business  of  a  Romish  pardoner,  yet  he 
now  and  then  obtained  a  supply  as  an  old  cus- 
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tomer,  and  still  at  times  drove  a  pretty  trade, 
thougli  somewhat  under  the  rose. 

The  respectable  personage  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, was  seated  in  a  small  chamber  of  his  own 
apartments,  filled  M'ith  herbs,  drugs,  astrolabes, 
&c.  &c.  indicative  of  the  various  occupations  he 
followed,  when  the  young  delinquent  was  intro- 
duced to  his  presence.  The  appearance  of  bro- 
ther Bernardin  offered  nothing  forbidding  to  the 
page,  as  he  contemplated  a  short,  round,  plump 
figure,  finished  by  a  head  and  face  that  rivalled 
in  colour  the  glowing  hue  of  the  vintage,  of 
whose  produce  he  was  so  able  a  judge.  A  keen 
gray  eye,  and  a  certain  air  of  shrewd  good  hu- 
mour, seemed  to  bespeak  more  the  character  of 
a  jovial  keeper  of  a  hostelry,  than  the  grave 
and  learned  leech.  Bernardin  was  dressed  in 
the  habit  of  the  Benedictine  rule.  From  his 
girdle  depended  a  rosary,  and  a  large  bunch  of 
keys.  William  also  observed  several  other 
bunches  lianging  upon  pegs,  in  their  proper 
order  in  this  apartment,  each  bearing  the  name 
of  the  chambers  to  which  they  gave  access,  in 
tlie  fair,  black-letter  character  above  noticed. 
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John  the  chronicler,  having  briefly  stated  the 
cause  of  oifence,  both  on  the  former  and  present 
occasion,  and  the  purposed  punishment  for  which 
the  young  page  was  conmiitted  to  his  charge, 
proceeded  to  give  Bernardin  a  solemn  injunction 
that  he  would  hold  Will  of  the  West  in  safe 
ward,  so  that  he  might  be  forthcoming  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Prior ;  and  having  received  the 
assurance  from  Bernardin  that  the  youth  was  as 
safe  as  a  bird  in  a  trap,  he  left  the  page  and  the 
leech  together,  to  follow  his  own  labours  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  those  of  erasing  the 
writings  of  the  unfortunate  Titus  Livy  to  make 
a  clean  parchment  for  the  continuation  of  his 
own  more  rare  chronicles. 

When  William  and  Bernardin  were  left  to- 
gether, neither  of  them  being  given  to  the 
doubtful,  or,  as  some  persons  read  it,  the  dull 
virtue  of  taciturnity ;  and  each  thinking  that  the 
liberty  of  the  free  man,  and  the  confinement  of 
the  prisoner,  might  be  rendered  more  sweet  by 
a  mutual  interchange  of  ideas  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  tongue,  they  fell  into  conversation  ; 
and  from  their  natural  inclination  to  the  comfort 
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and  solace  of  sociability,  they  speedily  grew  better 
acquainted. 

Bernardin,  unlike  many  of  the  brotherhood, 
took  no  delight  in  whippings  and  floggings  for 
the  mere  love  of  the  sport,  as  modern  gentlemen 
sometimes  do  in  the  tortures  and  poundings  of 
their  fellow-creatures  in  the  pitched  battles  of 
the  present  day.  He  therefore  really  felt  a  cer- 
tain touch  of  pity  for  the  boy,  which  perhaps  was 
augmented  by  his  own  secret  conviction  that  the 
miracle  of  the  Virgin,  which  had  excited  the 
unpremeditated  laughter  of  the  page,  was  truly 
as  Will  stated  it  to  be,  the  consequence  of 
brother  John's  expert  management  of  the  arms 
of  our  Lady  of  Orthes. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Bernardin  felt  desirous  of 
doing  something  to  alleviate  the  hard  case  of 
the  stripling ;  and  judging  of  the  feelings  of  the 
youth  by  his  own,  nothing  appeared  to  him  so 
truly  capable  of  affording  a  sensible  man  conso- 
lation, as  a  cup  of  fine  claret  wine.  The  leech 
soon  produced  this  solace  of  human  care,  and  in 
order  to  prove  that  he  did  as  he  would  be  done 
by,  and  prescribed  nothing  to  another  but  what 
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he  deemed  efficacious  to  himself,  he  poured  out 
a  brimming  cup,  ere  he  handed  the  flagon  to  the 
page,  bidding  him  follow  the  example. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Bernardin,  "  drink,  my 
young  sprig  of  iniquity ;  and  believe  me,  though 
thou  art  now  under  sentence  for  a  heavy  offence 
against  this  poor  house,  of  which  I  am  an  un- 
worthy member,  and  though  thou  hast  ventured 
to  utter,  in  the  ear  of  our  holy  prior,  some  coun- 
sels that  square  not  with  the  rule  of  truth,  yet, 
whilst  thou  art  in  my  keeping,  I  would  rather 
wash  thy  lying  down  thy  throat  with  good  wine, 
than  I  A\'ould  clear  the  score  with  the  flagellation 
of  thy  back.  Come,  drink,  and  send  care  to 
keep  company  with  penitence;  for,  I  warrant 
me,  at  this  moment,  thou  art  more  concerned 
for  the  chastisement  thy  fault  is  like  to  bring 
upon  thee,  than  for  the  fault  itself." 

"  It  is  even  so,  reverend  brother  ;  and  a  com- 
mon case  with  better  penitents,"  answered  Wil- 
liam, as  he  sipped  the  cup.  "  But  prithee  tell 
me — for  you  seem  one  of  a  kindly  temper — what 
will  these  holy  men,  with  their  zeal  for  the 
church,    which   they  think   to   honour    by   the 
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stripes  of  my  skin — what  will  these  sainted 
whip-dogs  do  with  me  ?" 

"Hold,  my  son,"  said  Bernardin,  aflFecting  a 
grave  air ;  "  speak  more  reverently  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  It  is  fitting  your  offence 
should  have  some  wholesome  castigation :  yet 
never  despair.  They  will  but  flay  thy  back, 
tiU  such  time  as  a  proper  conviction  of  the  enor- 
mity of  thy  sin  is  awakened ;  then  a  few  days 
imprisonment,  with  bread  and  water,  and  a 
voluntary  whippmg,  laid  on  by  your  own  hands 
as  a  mark  of  true  penitence,  will  restore  you,  I 
trust,  a  new  man  to  the  world  again,  having 
duly  taken  the  medicine  of  the  righteous  to 
purge  the  soul  from  the  grosser  humours  of  her 
nature." 

"  A  voluntary  whipping !"  exclaimed  the 
page  aghast.  "  A  voluntary  whipping !  after 
having  had  my  back  flayed  and  flapped  as  hus- 
bandmen thrash  corn  in  a  barn  !  No,  brother, 
not  for  all  the  images  of  all  the  virgins  in 
Christendom,  and  their  miracles  to  boot,  will  I 
so  far  do  injury  to  my  own  person,  as  to  lay 
one  finger   upon   myself.     Prithee  tell  me,  is 
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there  no  way  to  get  clear  of  these  sanctified  tor- 
ments of  the  devil's  own  invention  ?" 

Bernardin  shook  his  head.  "  I  fear,  my 
young  page,"  said  he,  "  by  this  light  talk,  and 
irreverent  bearing,  you  have  better  learnt  the 
art  of  wanton  minstrelsy,  and  ladies'  dalliance, 
than  you  have  studied  the  uses  of  our  holy 
mysteries.  But  never  despair ;  you  are  young, 
and  we  must  not  look  for  the  wisdom  of  time, 
when  it  has  scarce  brought  fifteen  summers  over 
a  stripling's  head.  The  church,  it  is  true,  con- 
siders not  these  things,  and  is  something  severe 
in  her  chastisements ;  yet  there  are  men — 
come,  fill  out  another  cup,  and  I  will  pledge  you 
to  our  better  acquaintance — yet,  as  I  said — fine 
clary  this ;  three  years  under  my  own  key ; 
neither  smack  of  wood  nor  fruit,  but  ripe,  rich, 
and  mellow — yet  there  are  men,  as  I  said,  who 
have  given  the  midnight  hours  of  their  studies 
to  the  watchful  observance  of  the  stars,  to  know 
the  right  time  for  compounding  drugs  from  the 
vegetable,  the  animal,  and  the  mineral  world, 
for  the  service  of  mankind." 

"  And  pray,   brother,"   observed   the  page. 
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"  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  whipping  ?  I  would 
fain  learn  the  means  to  spare  my  own  fles]i, 
which  is  as  tender  and  as  dear  to  me  as  the  mira- 
cles of  yon  grimmed,  black,  old  figure  of  the 
oaken-tree  may  be  useful  to  your  church?" 

"  Hush  !"  said  Bernardin  :  "  we  tell  no  tales 
over  the  wine-flagon,  save  those  that  come  out 
when  wine  gets  the  mastery  of  wit ;  else  did  I 
repeat  thy  words.  It  were  better  for  thee  that 
thou  shouldest  mock  an  earthly  king,  than  the 
image  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  What  has  the 
learning  of  the  leech  to  do  with  thy  flayed  back, 
didst  thou  ask  ?     Why  all,  and  every  thing." 

"  Then  prithee  tell  me  briefly  what  it  can 
do,"  inquired  William ;  "  for  the  subject,  bro- 
ther, is  a  feeling  one  with  me." 

"  Hark  ye,  then,"  continued  Bernardin  :  "  do 
not  think  that  ^^•hen  the  holy  prior  of  this  house 
commands  a  punishment  as  a  debt  of  sin,  that  he 
will  be  satisfied  with  less  than  full  payment. 
Some  three  days  hence,  thou  wilt  be  flayed  till 
every  lash  finds  its  echo  in  a  groan;  till  thy 
very  skin  shall  spin  off  like  flax,  and  help  to 
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form  the  cord  that  smites  thee  for  thy  evil 
doings." 

"  Hold  !  for  heaven's  sake,  hold  !"  exclaimed 
the  page.  "  Prithee,  good  brother,  give  me 
not  a  double  whipping,  first  in  the  relation,  and 
then  in  the  penalty ;  for  at  every  word  you  utter 
methinks  I  feel  the  twinges  and  smarts  that  are 
to  come.  Tell  me  1  must  be  whipped;  but 
spare  me  the  detail  of  the  manner  of  it." 

"  True,"  answered  Bernardin  ;  "  right,  quite 
right;  philosophical,  as  we  of  the  learned  crafts 
term  it  Christian-like,  too,  for  sufficient  for  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof.  Know  then,  my  son, 
fliat  for  the  pity  I  feel  for  your  youth,  and  the 
love  I  bear  your  pleasant  and  somewhat  bold 
humour,  which  squares  with  my  own,  I  will 
bestow  upon  you  a  precious  gift  of  a  powerful 
narcotic,  compounded  by  my  own  hands,  and 
such  a  drug  as  the  great  leech.  Master  William 
de  Harsley,  would  run  mad  for  very  envy  did 
he  know  of  the  superior  skill  that  could  com- 
pound it.  The  king  of  France,  when  his  ma- 
jesty fell  sick,  might  have  found  men  able  to 
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relieve  him,  without  sending  to  Toulouse  for 
that  master  William,  whose  craft  chiefly  lies  in 
the  cunning  of  the  miser.  There  are  leeches, 
who,  but  for  their  holy  orders  setting  a  barrier 
between  them  and  the  court,  would  prove  that 
Master  De  Harsley  was  fitter  for  the  king's  nurse, 
as  an  ancient  dame,  than  that  of  dealing  in  the 
curious  craft  of  medicine." 

"  Yet  the  king,  brother,"  observed  the  page, 
"  got  well  under  Master  De  Harsley's  care, 
when  all  the  other  leeches  had  failed  of  his 
cure." 

"  Mere  chance,  blind  work,"  replied  Bernar- 
din ;  "  but  no  more  directed  in  the  cure  by  any 
rule  of  art,  than  the  mariner  can  tell  why  the 
needle  turns  to  the  north,  although  he  goes  by 
the  compass." 

"  Still  it  guides  him  in  safety,"  said  the  page ; 
"  and  so  as  a  thing  is  really  useful,  it  matters 
not  much  why  it  is  so.  But  prithee,  brother, 
go  on  with  what  relates  to  me,"  continued  the 
page,  anxious  to  recall  the  leech  from  the  ex- 
cursions his  mind  was  making  from  the  subject, 
in  consequence  of  some  little  feeling  of  envy 
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towards  the  great  master  in  the  healing  art  of 
his  clay. 

"  Why,  then,"  replied  Bernardin,  "  when 
you  have  received  this  chastisement,  I  would 
counsel  you  first  to  wash  your  back  with  salt 
and  vinegar,  to  prevent  any  stagnation  of  the 
blood  from  bringing  on  a  gangrene.  A  gan- 
grene is,  my  son " 

"  Tell  me  not  what  it  is,"  exclaimed  the  page, 
hastily ;  "  and  to  talk  to  me  of  washing  my  own 
flayed  back  with  salt  and  vinegar,  as  coolly  as 
you  would  of  washing  your  own  hands  after  the 
dinner  of  a  festival,  is  something  more  than  my 
patience  can  brook." 

"  I  know  the  anguish  of  a  whipping,"  replied 
Bernardin,  with  a  significant  sympathizing  in- 
clination of  the  head,  "  and  it  is  to  save  you  from 
it,  that  I  now  bestow  upon  you  the  fruits  of  my 
experience,  my  labours,  and  my  learning  in  the 
curious  craft  of  healing." 

And  so  saying,  the  worthy  brother  unlocked 
with  much  care  a  little  inlaid  box  of  divers  metals, 
whose  lid  was  decorated  with  a  singular  com- 
bination of  Christian  and  heathenish  emblems. 
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Apollo,  as  the  patron  of  physic,  appeared  dressed 
in  the  habit  of  a  Christian  knight,  bearing  the 
cross  in  one  hand,  and  the  lyre  in  the  other. 
Whilst  the  serpent  of  Esculapius,  harmless  as  a 
dove,  was  seen  playing  about  the  feet  of  St. 
Luke,  who  held  in  liis  hands  an  ancient  pestle 
and  mortar,  decorated  with  some  of  those  Arabian 
characters  (for  the  Arabians  were  once  the 
greatest  physicians)  which  have  been  handed 
down  from  age  to  age,  and  may  still  be  seen 
blazing  in  bright  gold  upon  the  blue  and  green 
globular  bottles  of  a  modern  doctor's  shop. 

Bernardin  took  from  out  this  little  box  a  small 
phial,  and  with  an  air  of  gravity  and  ceremony, 
little  according  with  the  natural  jovial  expression 
of  his  countenance,  to  show  the  consequence  of 
the  gift,  and  the  value  he  set  upon  it,  he  con- 
tinued for  some  time  holding  the  phial  in  his 
hand,  whilst  he  descanted  upon  the  virtues  of 
the  drug,  and  his^wn  merits  in  compounding  it, 
at  full  length,  and  concluded  with  saying,  "  Take 
this,  my  son,  the  narcotic  is  pleasantly  mixed 
with  clary,  so  that  it  tastes  but  of  that  liquor, 
and  as  soon  as  your  chastisement  is  over,  drink 
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it  off,  and  you  shall  presently  fall  into  so  pro- 
found and  sweet  a  sleep,  that  when  you  awake, 
nature  being  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  re- 
pose, you  shall  feel  but  little  of  what  you  have 
undergone ;  take  it,  and  give  me  and  the  blessed 
St.  Luke  thanks  for  this  precious  medicine." 

Will  of  the  West  took  the  phial,  more  out  of 
respect  to  the  good  will  of  Brother  Bernardin 
than  from  much  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  drug, 
and  putting  it  carelessly  into  his  pouch  within 
his  vest,  he  continued  to  converse  with  the  learned 
monk  and  doctor.  Time  passed  on,  the  flagon 
showed  its  clear  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
terior, whilst  the  contents  had  principally  found 
their  way  down  the  throat  of  the  good-humoured 
brother,  for  William  had  drunk  but  one  cup; 
and  the  monk  growing  merry  as  the  wine  cheered 
without  intoxicating  his  spirits,  he  proposed  a 
song,  and  after  looking  to  see  that  the  door  was 
close  shut,  seconded  the  proposal  by  singing  one 
himself;  whilst  the  page,  who  was  neither  de- 
ficient in  cunning  nor  observation,  narrowly  eyed 
and  surveyed  the  apartment,  hoping  to  find  an 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the  careless 
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gaiety  of  his  companion  (as  he  did  not  seem 
likely  to  be  a  severe  gaoler)  who  might  be  off 
his  guard,  and  so  suffer  his  charge  to  escape  to 
Orthes,  where  William  resolved  to  throw  him- 
self upon  the  mercy  of  the  Count  de  FoLx,  and 
beg  his  interference  to  compound  for  the  pre- 
meditated chastisement. 

William,  therefore,  suffered  his  companion  to 
sing  on  to  his  heart's  content;  and,  not  to  be 
wanting  in  courtesy,  he  now  and  then  joined  in 
with  his  own  shrill  pipe  in  a  roaring  chorus,  that 
might  have  gladdened  the  ears  of  a  fox-hunter, 
after  a  six  hours  chase ;  for  Bernardin,  who  some- 
times attended  the  Prior  to  his  hunting  seat,  and 
loved  a  slice  of  the  buck  he  had  helped  to  the 
death,  chose  a  song  of  that  description  for  the 
present  carousal. 

Wliilst  Bernardin  was  thus  exercising  his 
vocal  powers,  more  to  his  own  satisfaction  tlian 
that  of  Will  of  the  West,  the  young  page  had 
been  engaged  in  attentively  observing  a  portion 
of  the  tapestry  with  which  the  chamber  was 
hung.  He  remarked  that  every  now  and  then  it 
moved  with  a  light  motion,  as  if  fanned  by  a 
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current  of  air,  and  he  judged  from  this  circum- 
stance that  in  all  probability  there  was  some 
door-way  or  place  of  egress  beneath.  Perhaps 
this  door,  if  such  there  should  be,  led  to  some 
other  part  of  the  house,  a  thing  common  with 
the  buildings  of  the  period.  William  took  no 
notice  of  the  circumstance,  and  ceased  to  watch 
the  slight  undulating  motion  of  the  tapestry,  lest 
he  should  attract  the  observation  of  his  com- 
panion, who  might  then  feel  disposed  to  secure 
an  entry,  which  he  now  in  all  probability  thought 
not  of,  and  had  forgotten  to  bolt  and  bar. 

The  young  page,  however,  resolved  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  the  brother's  absence  might 
afiford,  to  pursue  his  inquiry,  having  previously 
determined  to  venture  if  possible  a  hazardous 
escape,  rather  than  abide  the  threatened  chas- 
tisement. The  time  at  length  arrived  for  ex- 
ecuting his  purpose,  and  feigning  weariness,  he 
told  Bernardin  that  he  would  endeavour  to  sleep 
whilst  the  fraternity  assembled  at  the  evening's 
refection. 

Bernardin  quitted  the  young  page,  and  lock- 
ing the  door  of  the  apartment,  went  to  partake 
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of  a  frugal  meal  with  the  brothers,  for  which  act 
of  public  penance,  he  generally  found  the  means 
to  indemnify  himself  by  a  more  cheerly  indul- 
gence in  the  privacy  of  his  own  apartment ;  and 
as  the  bottles  and  potions  of  the  learned  leech 
were  held  sacred  by  all  the  house,  as  things  not 
to  be  touched  by  any  unskilful  hand,  there  were 
some  persons  wicked  enough  to  insinuate  that 
many  a  labelled  and  ticketed  decoction,  was  no 
other  than  some  choice  old  cordial  of  high  spiced 
wines,  that  the  medical  monk  thus  fenced  with 
the  denominative  armour  of  physic,  in  order  to 
guard  and  preserve  them  for  the  solace  of  his 
own  stomach,  which  was  somewhat  of  the  nicest 
kind. 

When  the  sounds  of  Bernardin's  receding 
steps  had  completely  died  away,  the  young  page 
lost  no  time  in  pursuing  his  purpose ;  and,  lifting 
the  tapestry,  he  perceived,  as  he  conjectured, 
that  it  concealed  a  small  door-way  beneath.  This 
was  unlocked,  and  led  through  a  long  narrow 
passage  to  a  second  door-way,  which  opened 
into  a  spacious  chamber,  also  hung  with  arras ; 
the  page  without  ceremony  immediately  raised 
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the  tapestry  that  hung  over  a  small  arched  recess, 
tlirough  which  the  door  communicated  with  this 
cliamber.  William  now  thought  the  moment  of 
his  emancipation  was  arrived,  for  no  person  was 
within  the  apartment,  and  another  entry  stood 
immediately  opposite.  This  he  believed,  from 
his  own  knowledge  of  some  parts  of  the  house, 
and  by  looking  from  the  windows,  led  to  the 
cloisters  surrounding  the  church ;  could  he  but 
pass  these  unobserved  during  the  hours  of  re- 
fection, he  thought  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  scale  the  walls  of  the  Prior's  garden,  as  Wil- 
liam was  expert  in  the  arts  of  bird's  nesting  and 
clambering,  like  most  pages  of  his  years ;  and 
he  feared  not  to  swim  the  moat,  should  he  find 
the  little  drawbridge  up,  which  was  the  thing 
most  to  be  apprehended,  as  he  should  not  dare 
pass  the  warder  at  the  gates  of  the  monastery 
itself. 

Whilst,  with  the  elasticity,  and  buoyant  play 
of  youthful  spirits,  he  thus  in  a  moment  formed 
his  plan,  he  advanced  towards  the  door,  that  he 
believed  communicated  with  the  cloisters;  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  latch,  and  was  about  to 
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raise  it,  when  his  attention  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  approach  of  footsteps  from  without.  Not 
a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  and  William  made  a 
precipitate  retreat,  with  the  intent  to  return 
through  the  narrow  passage  to  the  chamber  that 
was  destined  for  his  present  confinement;  but 
ere  he  could  reach  the  archway,  a  sudden  gust 
of  wind  closed  that  door,  and  just  as  William 
liad  slipped  his  slight  active  figure  under  the 
tapestry  of  the  recess,  he  heard  the  persons, 
whose  footsteps  had  alarmed  him,  enter  at  the 
very  place  through  which  he  had  determined 
upon  escaping.  Half  dead  with  apprehension, 
and  almost  afraid  co  draw  breath,  lest  he  should 
be  discovered,  the  page  could  now  do  nothing 
but  remain  behind  the  tapestry  till  these  persons 
should  have  quitted  the  apartment,  not  daring  to 
retreat  through  the  passage,  a  movement  which 
must  certainly  be  heard,  and  attract  the  notice 
of  the  intruders,  whoever  they  might  be.  Who 
they  might  be,  however,  was  not  long  a  matter 
of  doubt,  as  he  presently  recognised  the  voices 
of  the  Prior  and  Sir  Evan  de  FoLx ;  the  former 
spoke  with  an  unusual  degree  of  earnestness, 
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and  the  latter  seemed  roused  to  an  extraordinary 
energy  by  his  own  impetuous  feelings. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Sir  Evan  de  Foix,  ad- 
dressing the  Prior,  "  that  I  have  but  now  left 
her,  and  that  there  was  a  determined  scorn,  a 
calmness  in  her  hatred  towards  me  that  defied 
all  my  efforts ;  I  could  neither  soothe,  flatter,  nor 
intimidate  her.  She  stood  erect,  with  a  com- 
posed and  unchanged  mien,  whilst  I  was  torn 
with  the  fierce  contest  of  contending  passions ; 
she  seemed  like  a  rock,  that  notliing  could  move, 
which  looks  with  an  equal  aspect  upon  the  flood 
beneath,  if  it  sends  its  waves  gently  on,  or  if  it 
chafes  and  foams  against  the  firm  and  marble 
base  it  has  no  power  to  shake.  I  cannot  endure 
this  !" 

"  Then  why  not  state  this  scornful  bearing  of 
the  Lady  Jane  to  the  Count  your  father  ?"  re- 
plied the  Prior,  "  De  Foix  has  the  power  to 
bestow  her  upon  whom  he  lists.  Tell  him  the 
tale." 

"  I  sought  the  Count,"  said  Sir  Evan,  "  when, 
to  my  astonishment,  he  heard  my  story  with  as 
much  indifference  as  he  would  a  tale  of  a  country 
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clown,  who  had  been  jilted  of  his  mistress  at  a 
holiday  fair.  And  when  I  urged  his  own  ap- 
proval of  my  suit,  he  said  there  must  be  time, 
he  had  state  reasons  of  a  recent  date,  which  might 
make  it  expedient  that  Jane  of  Boulogne  should 
not  yet  be  given  in  marriage,  even  to  his  own 
son ;  and  no  other  answer  would  he  give  me." 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  the  Prior,  "  you  feel 
the  case  is  desperate,  and  therefore  you  seek 
me?" 

"  I  do,"  answered  Sir  Evan,  "  if  you  fail  me 
now,  all  is  lost,  I  have  no  hope  left." 

"  But  I  will  not  fail  you,"  said  Philip ;  "  for 
your  possessing  the  power  over  Jane  of  Boulogne 
and  her  lands,  is  as  much  my  interest  as  it  is 
yours ;  we  both  gain  by  it,  and  your  hopes  of 
the  succession  will  hereafter  rest  more  upon 
your  own  means,  your  power,  and  your  pos- 
sessions than  even  upon  the  Count's  will;  for 
he  cannot  legitimate  your  birth,  though  he  may 
name  you  as  his  heritor." 

"  Tell  me,  then,  what  is  to  be  done  ?"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Evan  de  FoLx ;  "  for  I  am  like  one 
who  has  played  with  the  serpent  till  it  stings 
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him,  who  has  watched  its  bright  eyes,  and  its 
thousand  hues  of  rainbow  beauty,  till  he  feels 
the  arrows  of  its  forked  tongue.  Ambition,  the 
desire  of  power  and  wealth,  first  made  me  a 
suitor  to  the  lovely  Jane;  but  now,  these  are 
feeble  objects  when  compared  to  the  fierce  flame 
that  wars  within  my  breast.  She  is  like  the  sun, 
that  no  man  dare  contemplate  with  impunity, 
whose  lustre  can  destroy  the  sight  it  dazzles." 

The  Prior  smiled  sarcastically  upon  hearing 
these  expressions  of  Sir  Evan's  devotion  to  the 
Lady  Jane,  and  only  remarked,  "  Tlie  cause  of 
your  desire  to  gain  her  is  your  own ;  my  assist- 
ance will  secure  it.  The  Count  is  a  cold  ad- 
vocate, a  slow,  uncertain  instrument.  Some 
motive  of  intricate  policy  now  makes  him  thus 
waver  between  the  desire  to  serve  a  future,  or  a 
nearer  and  more  certain  purpose;  his  intents 
hang  nicely  on  the  balance,  so  that  a  straw  may 
turn  the  scale  to  give  his  will  its  bias;  were 
Jane  of  Boulogne  once  yours,  he  would  be 
satisfied,  and  this  latent  scheme,  whatever  may 
be  its  purpose,  would  cease  with  the  possibility 
of  its  execution.     Tell  me,  dare  you  be  firm, 
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Dare  you  do  one  bold  act  to  make  tin's  woman 
yours  ?" 

"  Put  me  to  the  test !"  exclaimed  Sir  Evan  de 
Foix ;  "  I  will  venture  all  to  gain  her ;  my  life, 
my  fortunes,  the  favour  of  the  Count,  the  hopes 
of  the  succession,  shall  all  be  staked  upon  one  cast: 
for  I  am  now  like  a  desperate  gamester,  whose 
means  are  all  spent  save  one.  To  look  forward 
is  misery,  to  look  back  is  vain  :  there  is  but  one 
course  left,  to  throw  into  the  game  the  last  and 
only  stake ;  to  gain  all  by  madness,  or  to  lose  all 
with  reason." 

"  Then  all  is  gained,"  said  the  Prior  with  a 
voice  that  indicated  a  firm  conviction  of  the  cer- 
tain success  of  his  own  plans.  "  Yet  your  trial 
may  be  severe ;  for  you  must  crush  those  soft 
and  tender  workings  of  pity  that  the  sight  of 
woman's  beauty  is  apt  to  inspire,  when  it  hangs 
like  the  trembling  and  delicate  flower  upon  the 
tree,  watered  with  the  tears  of  the  morning. 
You  must  win  her  by  force." 

Sir  Evan  started  at  the  hearing  of  these  words; 
for,  although  the  violence  of  his  passions,  as- 
sisted by  the  arts  of  the  Prior,  had  made  him 
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commit  many  acts  contrary  to  moral  rectitude, 
yet  still  he  was  a  knight  educated  in  the  generous 
principles  of  chivalry,  which  held  all  attempts 
against  the  unprotected  state  of  womanhood  as 
equally  recreant  and  base,  as  the  very  death  of 
honour.  "  No  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  I  cannot 
do ;  force  employed  against  a  woman,  would 
turn  my  sword  from  the  weapon  of  honourable 
use,  to  the  base  dagger  of  the  craven  assassin. 
I  cannot  win  her  by  force." 

"  Then  lose  her,"  said  the  Prior  cabnly ;  "  and 
this  Sir  Equitan,  this  Count,  or  madman,  who 
ventured  his  head  within  the  lion's  mouth,  that  he 
might  show  he  feared  not  to  come  into  his  den, 
may,  perhaps,  be  less  nice  in  gaining  the  damsel." 

"  Speak  not  thus !"  exclaimed  Sir  Evan,  whose 
feelings  of  jealousy  had  been  so  artfully  called 
up  by  the  cold  sarcasm  of  the  Prior,  "  Speak  not 
thus,  but  tell  me  what  you  would  have  me  do ; 
yet  spare  my  honour  in  the  execution  of  your 
purpose." 

"  Your  honour,"  said  the  Prior,  "  is  some- 
thing nice  of  stomach ;  it  can  digest  things  that 
come  within  the  compass  of  your  palate,  though 
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other  men,  somewhat  nice  also,  might  reject 
them ;  but  the  things  yoii  like  not,  aie  dis- 
honourable. Where  was  your  honour  when  it 
conspired  to  banish  Eustace  ?" 

Even  Sir  Evan  de  Foix  felt  for  a  moment 
confounded  and  embarrassed  at  the  reproaches  of 
the  partner  of  his  guilt,  the  very  instigator  of 
his  crimes :  so  little  comfort  or  reliance  exists 
between  the  confidence  and  coimexion  of  the 
wicked:  but  pride  (that  insatiable  bait,  with 
which  the  evil  one  draws  in  lii^;  numberless  vic- 
tims) ever  hangs  ready  to  catch  the  soul,  which 
is  borne  along  the  current  of  temptation.  Sir 
Evan's  pride  would  not  allow  him  to  avow,  even 
to  the  Prior,  that  he  had  acted  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  chivalrous  honour  :  by  the  refusal  to 
confess  a  fault,  he  cut  himself  off  from  the  means 
of  retreating  from  the  paths  of  vice,  and  rather 
than  dare  to  be  humble,  he  dared  to  be  guilty ; 
there  was  but  one  way  left,  to  hear  the  Prior's 
j>roposal :  Philip,  therefore,  continued  in  these 
words  : 

"  Men  have  erected  a  certain  standard  of  their 
own,  which  they  call  honour ;  this  is  designed, 
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and  wisely,  as  a  rallying  point  for  those  who, 
unless  drawn  by  such  a  banner  to  one  certain  di- 
rection, would  (for  very  want  of  wit  to  know  their 
course)  wander  through  the  mazes  of  continual 
error  :  yet  there  are  cases  when,  sanctioned  by 
circumstances,    those   of  more  enlarged   views 
may  leave  this  guide,  to  seek  another,  but  not 
less  certain  path,  to  the  attainment  of  a  worthy 
end.     It  is  this  deviation  I  would  alone  propose 
to  you.     I  would  have  you  make  Jane  of  Bou- 
logne your  wife — is    that  dishonour?    I  would 
have  you  cherish  her,  when  such,  with  all  the 
ardour    of  your  youthful  passion — can    honour 
carp  at  that  ?    I  would  have  you  share  with  her 
the  succession  of  the  Count  your  father — is  this 
dishonour  ?    Truly,   there    is    no   dishonour  ! — 
Where  then,  lies  the  crime  ?    Why  thus :    that 
my  lady  is   young,   wayward,   and    capricious ; 
ignorant  of  her  own  advantage,  and  now  rejects 
what,  at  a  maturer  age,  she  would  vainly  lament 
having  lost  by  the  follies  of  her  pampered  vanity. 
The  sick  like  the  cure,  although  they  love  not  the 
drug  that   works  it.     A  child  knows  not  that 
the  cup,  which  is  offered  with  a  bitter  flavour  to 
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its  lips,  contains  the  medicine  of  life.  By  force 
it  drinks ;  a  force  that  makes  it  live.  Women 
are  cliildren  in  sense  ;  and,  as  children,  a  wise 
man  schools  them  to  their  own  advantage.  I 
would  have  you  wed  the  Lady  Jane ;  and  here- 
after she  will  thank  her  lord  and  husband.  The 
cherished  wife  is  not  dishonoured." 

"  Ay,  but,"  exclaimed  Sir  Evan  de  Foix,  who 
had  deeply  attended  to  the  sophistry  of  the 
Prior's  arguments,  "  may  she  not  hereafter  curse 
the  means  that  made  her  such?  May  not  the 
powers  of  darkness,  whose  aid  we  have  invoked, 
desert  us,  even  in  the  very  execution  of  our  pur- 
pose ?  Tell  me.  Prior,"  (and  Sir  Evan  spoke 
these  words  in  a  tone  of  apprehension  and  so- 
lemnity,) "  tell  me,  are  they  propitious  ?" 

The  Prior,  throughout  his  connexion  with  the 
misguided  Sir  Evan  de  Foix,  had  worked  upon 
his  mind,  by  inspiring  him  with  the  belief  that 
his  cloistered  studies  had  enabled  him  to  hold 
communion  with  those  familiars,  whose  preter- 
natural interference  was  devoutly  believed  during 
the  middle  ages.  Philip,  therefore,  suffered  no 
occasion  to  pass  unnoticed  that  might  still  farther 
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impress  the  mind  of  Sir  Evan  with  tliis  convic- 
tion ;  as  it  gave  him  a  power  and  a  consequence 
before  which  his  disciple  trembled. 

"  Question  me  not !"  rejoined  the  Prior,  with 
an  assumed  mystery  in  his  manner,  "  Name  not 
the  means  ;  but  rest  satisfied,  that  although  I  act 
not  without  the  assurance  of  more  than  earthly 
aid,  yet  the  secrets  of  the  impalpable  spirits  of 
the  air  must  not  be  uttered,  save  to  those  they 
visit  with  their  intelligences.  I  dare  not  speak 
more ;  these  very  walls  would  prate,  to  call  me 
to  a  dread  account  of  such  an  act  of  daring. 
Would  we  make  the  great  Orthon  *  and  his  fa- 
miliars propitious  to  us,  we  must  obey  in  silence  : 
hear,  but  not  question ;  act,  but  never  com- 
ment." 

Sir  Evan  fixed  an  attentive  gaze  upon  the  se- 
vere countenance  of  the  Prior,  as  he  uttered 
these  words.  All  the  impetuosity  of  his  feelings 
seemed,  for  a  while,  bound  up  within  the  solemn 


*  A  remarkable  story  of  Orthon  the  familiar,  is  told  by 
Froissart ;  and  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  super- 
stitious manners  and  credence  of  the  times- 
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appreliension  of  a  superstitious  credulity  :  he 
subscribed  in  silence  to  the  dark  purpose  of  the 
Prior,  as  he  would  have  done  to  the  mysterious 
mandate  of  an  oracle;  and  only  demanded  of 
Philip,  what  he  would  have  him  do  ?" 

"  Listen,  then,"  continued  the  Prior.  "  The 
Lady  Jane  of  Boulogne,  and  Isabel  de  Greilly, 
to-morrow,  in  the  dusk  of  twilight,  come  hither, 
to  perform  a  certain  penance  with  divers  prayers, 
before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  our  church, 
ere  they  set  forward  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Ann.  I  will  make  all  necessary 
arrangements ;  and,  after  the  hour  of  compline, 
they  shall  set  out  ou  their  way,  attended  only  by 
a  few  simple  domestics.  You  shall  then  have  the 
keys  of  the  church,  and  of  my  private  gardens. 
So  soon  ns  they  are  departed,  you  may  take 
those  keys  from  the  warden's  chamber:  quit 
this  house  by  the  way  I  have  pointed  out ;  the 
draw-bridge  shall  be  left  lowered  for  your  pass- 
age ;  and  wnthout,  you  shall  find  horses  swift  of 
foot,  ready  for  you,  and  two  chosen  adherents, 
whom  I  will  furnish  to  attend  you :  they  shall 
join   you   at   the  signal  of  a  blast   upon  your 
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horn.  Then,  quickly  mount,  and,  wrapped  in 
the  habit  of  a  Benedictine  brother,  you  may 
join  the  maidens,  as  if  sent  by  us,  to  guide  them 
through  the  wood  by  a  safe  path ;  the  ways  be- 
ing often  interrupted  by  the  people  of  the  Lord 
of  Armagnac.  Thus  will  you  reach  St.  Ann's. 
The  Abbess  is  completely  in  my  power  ;  I  have 
already  tutored  her.  Isabel  will  be  confined, 
under  pretext  of  subjecting  her  high  spirit  to 
the  will  of  the  Count,  by  prayer  and  penance  ; 
whilst  a  priest  is  commissioned  to  join  your  hand 
with  that  of  Jane  of  Boulogne,  if  she  consents  or 
not :  and,  when  once  Avithin  your  power,  it  is  not 
likely  she  would  refuse  the  title  of  a  wife,  to 
bear  that  of  a  dishonoured  maiden.  I  am  thus 
cautious  in  directing  you ;  as  I  must  not  appear 
to  act  in  this.  Your  excuse  to  the  Count  for  the 
rash  attempt  will  be  a  true  one,  that  of  youth- 
ful passion  tempting  you  to  commit  the  deed. 
When  once  Jane  is  your  wife,  the  Count  will 
pardon  all,  and  gladly  receive  her  as  his  daughter. 
If  you  refuse  compKance,  Jane  is  lost  for  ever : 
as  I  fear  the  Covmt  has  some  design  to  form,  by 
her  means,  a  foreign   alliance  profitable  to  his 
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State ;  by  giving  her  in  marriage  to  the  son  of 
the  English  Duke  of  Lancaster." 

"  Enough,"  said  Sir  Evan  de  Foix,  "enough; 
I  will  do  all  you  direct.  The  Count  never 
hinted  this  to  me ;  but  I  feared  something  like 
it.  He  has  tampered  with  my  feelings;  for  it 
was  he  who  first  bid  me  woo  the  lady  Jane  :  he 
must  now  bear  the  consequence  of  liis  own  in- 
junctions. Jane  once  mine,  and  her  lands  re- 
gained, thou  art  the  Bishop  of  Comminges.  1 
will  not  be  ungrateful." 

"  I  am  ever  yours,"  answered  the  Prior; 
"  but  lose  no  time — return  to  Orthes — we  must 
not  now  be  seen  together.  I  will  contrive  to 
speak  with  you  again  to-morrow ;  but  come  not 
hither  till  the  hour  of  compline — sooner  might 
excite  suspicion.  The  private  door  will  give 
you  access  to  this  remote  chamber :  there  wait. 
Farewell,  be  secret,  cautious,  and  determined: 
guard  against  the  heat  of  passion :  let  it  not 
betray  you  in  the  time  of  execution ;  and  all  shall 
be  well." 

The  Prior  and  Sir  Evan  de  Foix  soon  after 
retreated  from  the  chamber.     Will  of  the  West, 
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whose  ears  had  caught  up  every  word  that  issued 
from  their  lips,  paused  a  few  moments  after  they 
were  gone,  and  at  length  ventured  to  thrust  his 
head  from  behind  the  tapestry.  The  coast  was 
clear ;  and,  rendered  bold  by  security,  Will 
once  more  ventured  out  from  his  hiding-place, 
and  narrowly  examined  both  the  chamber  and 
its  precincts.  He  then  returned  back  through 
the  narrow  passage  to  the  apartment  of  the 
learned  leech,  his  present  keeper,  and  was  lucky 
enough  to  get  there  before  the  worthy  Bernar- 
din  returned  from  the  refectory. 

Will  lost  no  time,  and  next  examined  the 
keys  that  hung  in  various  bunches  round  the 
room;  and  having  ascertained,  by  the  lettered 
inscriptions  attached,  the  keys  both  of  the  church 
and  of  the  private  garden,  he  stretched  himself  out 
upon  a  wooden  bench,  so  that  he  might  appear 
as  if  he  had  been  reposing  when  Bernardin 
entered. 

The  young  page  now  seriously  commenced 
an  examination  of  a  plan  that  occurred  to  his 
mind,  namely,  whether  or  not  he  might  not  himselj' 
make  use  of  those  afore-named  swift  horses  that 
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were  to  be  in  readiness,  instead  of  Sir  Evan  de 
Foix,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  own  back  a 
good  whipping  (which  was  something  disgrace- 
ful to  an  embryo  knight,  however  young)  and 
the  lady  Jane  from  a  husband  she  was  not  very 
likely  to  relish.  "  For  certes,"  thought  our 
page  (as  he  glanced  his  eye  towards  an  old 
mirror,  that  hung  opposite  the  bench,  and  re- 
flected the  fair  and  pert  visage  of  master  Wil- 
liam), "  I  do  not  see  but  that  I  may  be  as  pro- 
per a  man  to  carry  off  damsels  as  Sir  Evan  de 
Foix ;  and  to  rescue  them  in  distress,  is  an  act 
that  constitutes  the  very  cream  of  chivalry." 
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